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SEND you this imperfect ROE of your 8 
1 Eſay concerning Human Underſtanding; which, I 
muſt confeſs, falls as much ſhort of the perfection, as it 
does of the length of the original. Nevertheleſs, as I 


f intimated to you, (and 40 were Pleaſed to think, 


not he wholly loſt Labour), 1 am not without Hopes, 
chat it may in this contraſted Form, prove in Tome | 
_ Meaſure ſerviceable to that noble End, which you 
have ſo ſucceſsfully aimed at in it, viz. The. Advayce* 
ment ꝙ real and uſeful Knowledge. The induce- © 


ment which moved me to think of abridging it, Was 


' a Conſideration purely extrinſical to the Work itſelf ; 

and. in Effect no other than this; that it would be 
better ſuited to the Eaſe and Convenience of ſome 
ſort of Readers, when reduced into this narrow Com- 


- paſs. In order to this, 1 thought the Firf Boat, 


which is employed in refuting the common Opinion 
of Innate Netions and {deas, might be beſt ſpared in 
this Abridgment ; eſpecially, ſince the Reader may 
| be. convinced by what he hall find here, that ſuch a 
Bauppoſition is at leaſt needleſs, in regard he may at- 
 tain-to all the Knowledge he has, or finds himſelf ca- 
wo „ 0 


. 8 
5 ; fp? 


* ' DEDICATION. 


pable of, without the help of any ſuch nua Hs, 
| "cations. ; 5 ſome uſefal Hints, and infirutive 
Theories, E have: wholly amin ; not beeauſe they 
are leſs conſiderable in themſelves, but becauſe they 
| ſeemed not ſo neceſſary to be infifted on in- this 4. 
bridoment; conſidered as a previous Inſtrument, and. 
Preparatory Help, to guide and conduct the Mind in- 
its Search after Truth and Knowledge... 1 L did Parti- 
cularly paſs by that accurate Diſcourſe, concerning 
the Freedom and Determination of the: Mill, contains 
ed in Cap. 21. L. 2. becauſe 1 found it too long 
to be inſerted here at large, and too weighty and mo- 
mientous to be but lightly and imperfectly repreſented. 
. This,” Fhope, will prove no Prejadice to the Hr 
itſelf, fince none, 1 preſume, will think it reaſonable 
w ferm a Judgment of the whole Work from this. 
Abridgment of it: And I perſuade myſelf,” that few 
Readers will be content with this. Epitome, who can 
col niently furniſh themſelves with the Eſſay at large. 
However, I am apt to think, that this alone wilt: 
ferve to make the Way to Knowledge ſomewhat 
more plain and eafy ; and afford ſuch Helps for the 
Improvement of Reaſon, as are perhaps in vain ſoughe 
alter in thoſe Books, which profeſs to teach the Art 
of Reaſoning. But nevertheleſs, whether you ſhalt 
think fit to let it come abroad under the 8 
tages that attend i in this Form, I muſt leave you to 
judge. I ſhall only add, that I think my own Pains: 
abundantly recompenſed by the agreeable, as well as 
inſtructive Entertainment; which this nearer View, 
.and cloſer Inſpection into your. Effa , afforded me: 
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And 12 am not a little pal, "that it has given 4 0 
| his Opportunity of -the juſt Value and E» _ 
| 1 as well as the Honour and Re- 
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INTRODUGTION.. 


1. QUINCE it is the Underſtanding that ſets man 5 2 


above the reſt of ſenſible beings, and gives 


255 him all the advantage and dominion which he has o- 


ver them; it is certainly a ſubject, even for its noble- 
\neis, worth the enquiring into. Fa. 
2. My purpoſe therefore is to enquire into the - 
riginal, Certainty, and Extent of human knowledge; 
together with the grounds and degrees of Belief, O- 
pinion, and. Afent, which I ſhall do in the following 


. ft, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe 5 
Ideas or notions, which a man obſerves, and is con- 
ſcious to himſelf he has in his mind, and the Ways 
whereby the underſtanding comes to be furniſhed 
with them. 

Secondly, what K. mh bs underfiandic g hath 
by thoſe ideas; and the ne, evidence, and ex- 


tent of it. 


Thirdly, 1 ſhall make 8 enquiry into the * 


tore and grounds of Faith and Opinion, 


4. If by this enquiry into the nature of the 1 
derſtanding, 1 can diſcover the powers thereof, how 


Jar they reach, and where they fail us, it may be of 
ue to prevail with the buſy mind of man to be 
more cautious in meddling with things exceeding. its 


comprehenſicn, to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt ex- 


tent of its tether, and to ſit down in a quiet igno- 


rance of * chings, which, upon examination, are 
»In | * | 


% 


1 INTRODUCTION. 1 75 
and to be beyond the reach of our capacities. 
We thagld not then perhaps be ſo forward, out of an 
affectation of Univerſal K nowledge, to perplex our- 
ſelves with diſputes about things to which our un- 

derſtandings are not "ſuited, and of which we can 
not frame in our minds any clear or diſtin percep- 
tions; or whereof, © (as it has perhaps too often hap- | 
an we have not any notions at all: But ſhould 
learn to content ourſelves with what is -attaivable by 
us in this ſtate. _ _ 
5. For though the ame of s our ee 
ing comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt extent of things; 
yet we ſhall have cauſe enough to magnify: the boun- 
- tiful Author of our being, for that portion and de- 
gree of knowledge he has beſtowed on us ſo far a- 
bove all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this our man- 
ſion. Men have reaſon to be well ſatisfied with 
what God hath thought fit for them, ſince he has gi- 
ven them (as St. Peter ſays, Hare g Conv 2 ebe 
whatſoever is neceſſary for the conveniencies of Le, 
and information of Virtue ; and has put within the 
reach of their diſcovery, the comfortable proviſion - 
for this life, and the way that leads to à better. 
How ſhort ſoever their knowledge may come of an 
. univerſal, or perfect comprehenſion of whatſoever is, | 

it yet ſecures: their great concernments, that they have 
light enough to lead them to the knowledge of their 

Maler, and the ſight of their own duties. Men 

may find matter ſufficient to buſy their heads, and 
employ their hands with variety, delight, and ſatiſ- 

faction; if they will not boldly quarrel with their 
on conſtitution, and throw away the bleſſings their 
| hands are filled with, becauſe 888 are not big enough 

| ( to 


a, 
* 


7 "TOs INTRODUC TIO N 
nne - We ſhall not have much reg. 
fon: to complain of the narrowneſs of our minds, if; 
we will but employ them about what may be of uſe; 
to us; for of that they are very capable: And it will 
be an Amend nabdes as well as childiſh. peeviſknefs,, 5 
if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, 
audi neglect to improve it to the ends for which it 
uus given us, becauſe there are ſome things that are 
ſet out of the reach of it. It will be no excuſe to an 
idle and untoward ſervant, who would not attend his; 
buſineſs. by candle- light, to plead that he had not 
broad ſun ſhine. The candle that is ſet. up in us, 
mmines bright enough- for all our purpoſes. The diſ- 
coveries we can” make with this, onght to ſatisfy. us. 

And we ſhall then uſe our underſtandings right, when | 

we entertain all objects in that way and proportion, 

| that they are ſuited to our faculties ;- and upon thoſe: 

grounds they are capable of being propoſed to us; 
and not peremptorily or intemperately require demon- 5 

Atrution, and demand certainty, where probability on- 

I is to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all 
our concernments. If we will diſbelieve every thing. 
becauſe we cannot certainly know all things; we ſhal b 
de: ſomewhat as wiſely as he who would hot uſe 

his legs, but Gin. Tit and: eri becauſe * . no 

_ wings to fly. WL 

. When we . e ee 0 

. better know what to undertake: with hopes of ſucceſs... 

And when we have well ſurveyed the powers. of: our: 

- own minds, we ſhall not be enclined either to ft-ſtill, 
and not ſet our thoughts on work at all; in deſpair? 
of knowing any thing; nor, on the other ſide, que 
tion every thing, and diſclaim all knowledge, wo 
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 eanſe4 n e things are vor to be underſtood?” Our 
_ Bhſenefs Here, is not to know all things,” but thoſe 


- 
2 
. 
A 
— 


things which concern our conduct: If we can 


find out thoſr meaſures hereby a ratibnal crealtire,. 
put into that ſtate which man is in, in this- world; 


may and ought to. govern. his opinions and actions de- 
pending thereon, we need not be troubled that ſome 
. other things eſcape. aur knowledge. 


7. This was that which gave the, firſt 75% to this ; 


0 eſſay concerning the underſtanding. \ For I / tought 


that the firſt ſtep towards ſatisfying ſeveral” enquiries 


the mind of man was very apt to run into, was to 
take a ſurvey of our under/landings, examine our 
own powers, and ſee to what things they were adapt - 
ed. Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at 
the wrong end, and in vain ſought for ſatisfaction in 
a quiet and ſecure poſſeſſion. of truths that moſt con- 


cerned us, whilſt we let looſe our thoughts in the 


vaſt acean of being, as if all that boundleſs extent 
were the natural and undoubted poſſeſſions of our 


underſtandings ; ; wherein there was nothing exempt 
| I” its deciſions, or that eſcaped its comprebantls : 


Thus Menz; 8K extend! their enquiries be 5 5 3 


ah capacities, and are, their thoughts wander in- 
to thoſe depths were they can find no ſure footing, 
it is no wonder that they raiſe qugſtions and multiply 
diſputes, which, never coming to any clear reſolution, 
are proper only to continue and increaſe their doubts, 


and to confirm them at laſt in perfect ſcepticiſn. 


Whereas were the capacities of our underſtandings 


well conſidered, the extent of our knowledge once: 
diſcovered, and the horizon found, which ſets: bounds: - 
between. the enlightned. and dark. parts of things, be- 


_ tees 
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_ tween what is, and what is not comprehenſible by 
us, men would perhaps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce in 
the arowing ignorance of the one, and employ their 
thoughts and diſcourſe, with more advantage and ö 
ſstisfaction, in che % 2 


5 
s 


- -N B. Several IMPROVEMENTS are made to this 
Edition, which the Reader will obſerve are mark- 
| ed (thus ') with an inverted comms, OE 
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„ 0 
I. the term 1 * mean whatever is — 
of the underſtanding, when a man thinks ; or 
en it is which the u can be employed ahout 
in thinking. 5 
2 + pn it- will 8 eaſily granted me, aur 5 
* are ſuch ideas in mens minds: Every one is 
conſcious of them in himſelf; and mens words and 
Actions will ſatisfy him that they are in others. Our ; 
1 wes then ol be, how they come into Ge 
mind. 
1 9 It is an n eſtabliſhed opinion among 9 men, 
5 chat there are in the underſtanding certain innate prin- 
#iples, ſome primary notions, (Coal hrs) characters, 
as it were ſtampt upon the mind of man, which the 
_ foul receives in its err firſt being, and ae into the 
World with it. 
4. This opinion is accurately diſcuſſed, _ re. 
Bei che Het book of this eſay, to which I ſhall 1 
refer the reader, that deſires ſatisfaction in this par- 


CO ihe ' LOCKE's ESSAY on I 
% K Maude Pb Eee Mb men, 
We. by the uſe of their natural facutties, may at- 


tain to all the knowledge they have, without the help 
of any innate impreſſions ; and may arrive at cer- 
taiaty without any ſuch original notions or principles. 

For I imagine, any one will eaſily grant, that it would 
be impertinent to. ſuppoſe the ideas of tolbuts innate 


nn a creature to whom God hath given gt, and a 


power to receive them by the 6 
gets. I ſhall ſhew by what ways and degrees all o- 
ther eas come into the mind; for which I ſhall ap- 
| peal to every one's own experience and obſervation. 
$ 6. Let us then ſuppoſe the mind to be, as we 
Yay, white paper, void of all characters, without any -- 
dr: How comes it to be furniſhed ? whence has it 
all the materials of reaſon and'knowtedge'? To this 
1 anſwer, in one word, from rperienct aud chſerva- 8 
Zion, This, when empleyed about external ſenſible ob- 
Jefts, abe may call "ferifation ©: By ddiis we have the i 8 
dla of bitter, fert, yellow, papd, &c. which are 
commonly called /enfible qualities,” betauſe conveyed in- 
t the mind by the ener. The fame experience, by 
when employed aboit the interntl operations & the mind, Th 
perceived, and reflefied on by us, we may call Reflec+ | 
_ Hence we have the ideas of perception, part 
: ng, . bubting, Ss 4. 1 - reaſoning, c. IL 5 154} 7 Tt 
7. Theſe two, -viz:* external material things, as 
de objects of ſenſation; and the operations of aur 
on mind, as the objects of reflection, are to me the 
only originals from whence all our ideas take their 
ings. The underſtanding ſeems not to have 
the leaſt- Blimmering of iar, Which it doth not re- 


' Gave from one of theſe — Theſe, when 
1 x: ; we 0 
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Ch. t. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, 13 
we have taken a full ſurvey of them, and their ſeveral 
indes and compoſitions, we hall find to contain our 
whole ftock of ideas; and that we have nothing in 
our minds which did not come in one of thele two 
| Ways: | 5 
da en conſiders the ſtate of a 
child, at his firſt coming into the world, will have 
_ © little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty of ideas, 
© {hat are to be the matter of his future knowledge. 
© ”Tis by degrees children come to be furniſhed with 
them from the objects they are converſant with.“ 
They are ſo ſurrounded with bodies that perpetually 
and diverſly affect them, that ſome ideas will (whe- 
ther they will or no) be imprinted on their minds. 
Light and colours, founds and tangible qualities, do 
continually folicite their proper /en/es, and force an 
entrance into the mind. Tis late commonly before 
children come to have ideas of the operation of their 
minds; and ſome men have not any very clear or 
perfect ideas of the greateſt part of them all their lives. 
Becauſe, though they paſs there continually; yet, like 
floating viſions, they make not deep impreſſions enough 
to leave in the mind clear and laſting ideas, till the 
underſtanding turns inward upon itſelf, and reflefs 
on its own operations, and makes them the mg | 
of its own contemplation. 
$9; When a man firſt perceives, then he may be 
faid to have ideas: having ideas; and perception, ſig- 
nifying the fame thing. Tt is an opinion maintained 
by ſome,” that the foul al. thinks, and that it al- 
ways has the actual perception of ideas as long as it 
exiſts: And that afual thinking is as inſeparable | 
from the (Gu), as aftual extenſion is from the body. 
But whether the foul be TY to exiſt antecedent 
B | „ 
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© to, or coeval with, or ſome time after 5 firſt zud- 
* diments or organization, or the beginnings of life in 
the body, I leave to be diſputed by thoſe, who have 
© better thought of that matter. I confeſs myſelf to 
have one of thoſe dull ſouls, that doth not perceive 
* itſelf always to contemplate ideas :* Nor can conceive 
it any more neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, 


than for the body always to meve: The perception of 
ideas being (as I conceive) to the ſoul, what motion 


is to the body, not its eſſence, but one of its o- 
perations: And therefore, though thinking be never 
ſo much the proper action of the ſoul, yet it is not 
neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould always think, al- 


ways be in action. That perhaps is the privilege of 


the infinite author and preſerver af all things, who 
ever Aumbers nor ſlecps; but is not competent to 
any finite being. We know certainly by experience, 
that we ſometimes think; and thence draw this mm- 
fallible conſequence, I there is ſomething in us 
that has a power to think, but whether that ſub- 


ſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can be ne farther 


aſſured than experience informs us. | 

$ 10, I would be glad to learn from, thoſe. men, 
who ſo okay pronounce, that the human ſoul 
always thinks, how they come to know it: Nay, how 
they come to know that they, themſelves think, When 


they themſelves do not perceive it, Can a man think, 
a and not be conſcious of it? If they lay, the man thinks : 


- always, but is not always conſcious of it; they may as 
ph well ay. bis body i is extended without having par ts. 
Fot tis altogether as intelligble, to ſay, that a body is 
" extended without parts, as that; any thing thinks with- 


5 out "being e Gf it, or PEEING | that | it 90 to, 
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They who talk thus, may, with as much reaſon, if 
' * it be neceſſary to their hypotheſis, ſay, that a man 
„is always hungry, but that he does not always feel 
© it: Whereas, hunger conſiſts in that very ſenſation, 
* as thinking conſiſts in 5 conſcious that one 
thinks.“ 
: 6 LF... The moſt that can * aid of it, is, that 
tis poſſible the ſoul may always think; but not al. 
ways retain it in memory: And, I fay, it is as po- 
ſible the ſoul may not always think; and much more 
probable that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than 
that it ſhould often think, and that a long while to- 
gether, and not be conſcious to itſelf the next mo- 
ment after that it had thought. * And it is hardly 
to be conceived, that our infinitely wiſe Creator, 
© ſhould make ſo admirable a faculty, as the power 
of thinking, to be ſo idly and uſeleſsly employed, 
© at leaſt one fourth part of its time here, as to 
think conſtantly, without n any one of 
6. - thoſe thoughts whatever.” 
9 12. I ſee no reaſon therefore to believe, 1 
the ſoul thinks before the ſenſes have furniſhed it with" 
ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed and re- 
tained, ſo it comes by exerciſe to improve its faculty 
of thinking, in the feveral parts of it; as well as af - 
terwards by campounding thoſe ideas, and rofleling on 
its own operations, it increaſes its och, as well as fa- 
cility in remembering, imagining, reaſoning, and other 
mades of thinking. 
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O² ira ſome are imple, others "IEEE 1 
 ſemple idea, is one uniform appearance or con- 
ception in the mind, which is not diſtinguiſhable in- 
to different id?as. Such are the ideas of ſenſible qua- 
lities, which though they are in the thin gs themſelves 
ſo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no 
diſtance between them; yet the ideas they produce 
in the mind, enter by the ſenſes ſimple and unmixed, 
Thus, though the hand feels ſoftneſs and warmth in the 
ſame piece of wax; yet the ſimple ideas, thus united 
in the ſame ſubject, are as perfectly Ainet as thoſe | 
that come in by different ſenſes. 
$2. Theſe ſimple ideas are ſuggeſted no other | 
way than from the two ways above mentioned, Viz, 
ſenſation and refleftion. 
8 3. The mind being once ſtored with the funple 
ideas, has the power to repeat, compare, and unite 
them to an infinite variety: And ſo can make at 
pleaſure new complex ideas. But the moſt enlarged 
underſtanding cannot frame one new W idea ; "nor 
by wed force oy them that are there.” e WO 
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CHAP. III 
| Of Ideas of one Senſe. 
8 1. 


[D EAs, . reference to the different ways wherein 

they approach the mind, are of four forts. 

Fir, There are * ſome which come into our minds 
by one ſenſe only. 

"Secondly, There are others conveyed into the min 0 | 
by more ſenſes than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are-had from refletion only. 

Fourthly, There are ſome ſuggeſted to the mind 5 
by all the ways of fonſation and reflection. 

'S 2. Firſt; Some enter into the mind only by one 
ſenſe peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus co. 
222 ſounds, ſmells, &c. come in only by the eyes, ears, - 
and noſe. And if theſe organs are any of them ſo 
diſordered as not to perform their f. unctions, they 
have no poſtern to be admitted by; no other way 
to bring themſelves in view, and be perceived by the 
underſtanding. It will be needleſs to enumerate all 
the particular fe mmple ideas belonging to each ſenſe; nor 
indeed is it poſſible; e being a great many 1 more ; 
than we have names for-”. 
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| &es, Will never be able to+ overcome the reſiſtance: 


- 


OOO TI ITE buy 
CHAP. w. 
of Seldiy. 
LE. 1 


1* . here mention one which we receive by our 
touch, becauſe it is ene of the chief ingredients 


in many of our complex ideas; and that is the idea 


of ſelidity: It ariſes from the — ance, aur body maler 
to the entrance & another body into the place it poſſeſſes, 
till it has left it. There is no idea which we. more 
conſtantly receive from ſenſation than this. In what- 
ever poſture we are, we feel ſomewhat that ſupports 
us, and hinders us from ſinking downwards: And, 
the bodies we daily handle, make us. perceive, that 
while they remain between them, they do, by. an un- 
ſurmountable force, hinder the approach of the parts. 
of our hands that. preſs. them. This, idea is com- 
monly called _ impenetrability. I conceive folidity is 

more proper to expreſs | it, becauſe this carries ſome-- 
thing more of po/tive.in it than impenetrability, which. 
is negative, and is perhaps more a conſequence of ſos. 
ldity, than folidity itſelf. | This ſeems to be the. 


moſt efential property of botly, and that whereby: 


we conceive- it to fill ſpace : The idea of which, 5" 


that where we imagine any ſpace taken up by a ſolid 


ſubſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it ex- 
cludes all other ſolid ſubſtances. This reſiſtance is: 
ſo great, that no. force can ſurmount it. All the bo- 
dies in the world preſſing a drop of water on all 


it 
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it makes to their approaching one another, al it 85 
removed out of their way. | 

\'S$ 2. The idea of ſolidity. is di linguiſhed 7 * 
of pure ſpace, in as much as this latter is neither ca- 
pable of reſiſtance, nor motion: Tis diſtinguiſhed from 
hardneſs, in as much as hardneſs. is: a firm cohaeſion 
- of the ſolid parts of matter making, up maſſes of a 
ſenſible bulk, ſo that the whole doth not eaſily change 
its figure. Indeed hard and , as commonly ap- 

prehended by us, are but relative to the conſtitutions 
of our bodies: That being called hard which will 
put us to pain ſooner than change its figure, by the 
preſſure of any part of our bodies; and that t, 
which changes the ii tuation of its parts upon an _ 
and unpainful touch. 5 

S 3. This difficulry « ht Gtuation. —e 
the parts, gives no more fohdity to the hardeſt body, 
than to the ſofteſt ; nor is an adamant one jot more 
ſolid than water: He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft 
body well with air or water, will quickly find its re- 
ſiſtance. By this way we may diſtinguiſh the idea 
of the extenſion of body, from the idea of the ex- 
tenſion of ſpace : That of body, is the cohaeſion or 


continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, and moveable parts; 


that of /pace, the continuity of unſolid, inſpatable, 
and. immoveable parts. Upon the ſolidity of bodies: de- 
2 their tua! impulſe, reſiſtance, and pretruſi- 
Of pure ſpace and folidity there are ſeveral: (a- 


5 which I confeſs myſelf one) who perſuade them- 


ſelves they have clear and diſtinct ideas: And: that 


they can think on ſpace without any thing in it that 


reſiſts, or is protruded by body, as. well as on ſome- 


E that * Jpace, that can mn e protruded by the 
. | * 
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impulſe of other bodies, or reſiſt their motion; the 
idea of the diſtance between the oppoſite parts of a 
concave ſurface, being. equally clear without, as with 
the idea of any ſolid parts between. If any one aſk 
what this ſelidity is, I ſend him to his ſenſes to inform 
him: Let him put a int or foot-ball between his 
hands, and then a to o Join 5 8 2 ad he wil 

know.” 1 | 


Fl 
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e Simpl Ideas 7 divers Senſes. Fry 
Fou 1458s we get into the mind by more thin | one 


. ſenſe, as ſpace, extenſion, figure, reſt and NH 
Theis are eb eee pete by the l and W K 
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Sons are had from reflection, only: Such a are . 
ideas we have of the operations of our minds: 


Of vrhich the two principal are perception or thinking ; * 


and volitzon or willing. The powers of producing 
theſe operations are called Faculties, which are the 


_ underſtanding and will, the hangs Ry of kms. | 
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| Tu E are ſome i imple ideas vil! into gt 
| mind by all the ways of ſenſation and reflec 
ton; ſt uch are pleaſure, hain, Voter, ext iftence, unity, 
fucceſſ on, Pleaſure or delight, pain or uncaſineſs ac- 
company almoſt every impreſſion on our ſenſes, and 
every action or thought of the mind. By Pleaſure 
or fain we mean Whatever delights or moleſts us, 
whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our minds; 
or any thing operating on our bodies. Satisfaction, 
delight, pleaſure, happineſs, and uneaſinefs, trouble, 
torment, miſery, &c, are but different degrees, the 
one of pleaſure, the other of pain. W 

8 2. The author of our beings having given us a 
power over ſeveral parts of our bodies to move or 
keep them at reſt as we think fit; and alſo by their 
motion to move ourſelves and other contiguous bo- 
5 dies; having alſo given a power to our minds in ſe- 
veral inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its ideas which it 

will think on: To excite us to theſe actions of think - 
ing and motion he has joined to ſeveral thoughts and 
ſenfſations a perception of delight : Without this we 
ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one thought or action 
to another, motion to reſt. In which ſtate, man, 
however furniſhed with the faculties of underſtand- 
ing and will, would be a very idle unactive creature, 
and FR: his time 89 in. a lazy * dream. F 
93. 


70 
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93. Pain has the ſame. efficacy to ſet us on work 
that pleaſure has ; ſince we are as ready to avoid that, 
as to purſue ae This is worth our conſideration, 

that pain is often produced by the ſame objects and ideas 
that produce pleaſure in us. This their near con- 
junction gives us new occaſion of admiring the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of our, Maker, who. deſigning the 
| preſervation of our being, bas annexed pain to the 
application of many things to our bodies, to warn us 
of the harm they will do us, and as advices to with» 
draw us from them. But he not deſigning our pre- 
ſervation barely, but the preſervation of every, part 
and organ in its perfection, hath in many caſes an- 
nexed pain to thoſe very ideas which delight us. 
Thus heat that is very agreeable to us in one 
degree, by a little greater increaſe of it, proves 
no ordinary torment: Which is wiſely ordered 
by nature, that when any object does by the ve- 
hemence of its operation diſorder the inſtruments 
of ſenſation, whoſe ſtructures cannot but be very de- 
licate, we might by the pain be warned to withdraw 
before the organ be quite put out of order. That 
this is the end ꝙ pain, appears from this conſideration; 
that though 2 light is inſufferable to the eyes; yet 
the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe 
them: Becauſe that cauſes no diſorderly motion in 
that curious organ the eye. But exceſs of cold as 
well as heat pains us; becauſe it is equally deſtructixe 
to the temper which is neceſſary to the preſervation 

of life, 
9 4. Another reaſon why God hath annexed regs 
ral degrees of pleaſure and Zain to all the things that 
* and affect us, and blended them together in 

all 
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1 all things that our thoughts and ſenſes have to do 
Vioich, is, that we finding imperfection and diſſatisfac- 
tion, and want of compleat happineſs in all the en- 
joyments of the creatures, might be led to ſeek it in 
che enjoyment of him with whom is fulneſs of joy, 
and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for evermore. 
Though what is here ſaid concerning pleaſure and 
pain may not perhaps make thoſe ideas clearer to us, 
than our own experience does, yet it may ſerve to 
give us due ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the ſovereign. diſpoſer of all things, which is not 
unſuitable to the main end of theſe enquiries: The 
knowledge and veneration of him being the chief end 
of all our thoughts, 5 the, Propes buſineſs of all | 
underſtandings. |. 
+ 5. Exiſience 5 8 are two 3 ideas file 
geſted by every object without, and every idea with- 
in: When ideas are in our minds, we conſider them 
as being actually there, as well as we conſider things to 
be actually without us; which is, that they exiſt, 
or have exiſtence: And whatever we conſider as one 
_ whether a real Ke or idea, ſuggeſts the iden 
of unity. | | 
$ 6. Power is e idea derived from theſe * 
ces: For finding in ourſelves that we can thin and 
move ſeveral parts of our bodies at pleaſure; and ob · 
ſerving the efefts that natural bodies produce in one 
another: By n e yy we get . nen A ; 
Fowers | 
3 Succeffe on is e e. — eee iy o our 
ſenſed, and by reflection on what paſſes in our minds. 
For if we look into ourſelves; we ſhall find our ideas 
e whilſt we are awale, or have any thought, 


Palins 


* 
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paſſing in traio; one 0 and another r coming with- 
-out intermiſios. - a | | 


| eeeeeedeteettetetteeetttte testete 
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n e b. Inn.. 
"Some farther confuletations cencornin 5 1 8 ideas,” 


* | 1 8 P. Sn 44 VO Y; 
WII. TSOEVER is able by aſſeAing our endes t to 
cauſe. any perception in the mind, doth thereby 
produce in the underſtanding a Semple idea ; which, 
whatſoever be the cauſe of it, is looked upon as a 


real poſitive idea in the underſtanding. Thus the 


ideas of heat and cold, light and darkneſs, motion and 
ret, &c. are equally poſitive in the mind, though 
ſome of their cauſes may. be mere privations, An 
inquiry into their cauſes concerus not the ideas as in 
the underſtanding; but the nature of the things ex- 
iſting without us. Thus a painter has diſtinct ideas 
of white and black, as well as the philoſopher, Who 


tells us what kind of particles, and how ranged in 


the ſurface, occaſioned thoſe colours. 


9 2. That a privative cauſe may produce a Glue 
ze appears from ſhadows; which (though nothing 


but the abſence of light) are diſcernible ; and cauſe 


clear and poſitive ideas. The natural reaſon of which 
may be this, viz. that ſince- ſenſation is produced 
vnly by different degrees and modes of motion in our 


animal ſpirits, variouſly agitated by external objects; 


the abatement of any former motion muſt as veceſſa- 
rily produce a new ſenfation as the increaſe and varia- 
Yon. of it 3 and thereby introduoe 4 ew iden. We 


* ; 3 1 4. „ q 5 ; have 
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ave indeed ſome negative names which ſtand not di- 
N for poſitive ideas, but for their abſence; ſuch 
as inſipid, ſilence, which denote poſitive ideas, viz. 
tot .and::/aund, with a ſignification of their abſence. 
\$ 3. It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh ideas as they are 
perceptions in our minds, from what they are in the bo- 


"05; that cauſe ſuch perceptions in us: For we are 


not to think the former exact images and reſemblances 
* ſomething inherent in the ſubject, moſt of thoſe 
of genſatian being in the mind, no more the likeneſs. 
of ſomething exiſting without us, than the names that 
ſtand for them are the likeneſs of our ideas, which 
you upon hearing, they are apt to excite in us. 

94. Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelſ, or is 
the” immediate object of perception, thought, or un- 
derſtanding, that I call an idea: And the power to 
produce any idea in our mind, I call the quality of the 
ſubject wherein that power is: Thus a ſniou- ball hay- 
ing the power to produce in us the ideas of ' white, 
cold, and roumd, thoſe poꝛuers as they are in the ſnowy- 
ball, I call qualities; and as they are /enjations or 
perceptions in our underſtandings, I call them ideas: 
Which ideas if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as in the things 
themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe 
e e in the objects which produce them in us. 

9 5. Theſe qualities are ꝙ two' forts, fiſt,” brigi- 
Ne or primary, ſuch are ſolidity, extenſion, motion 
or reſt, number and figure. Theſe are inſeparable 
from body, and ſuch as it conſtantly keeps in all its 
changes and alterations: Thus take a grain of wheat, 
divide it into two parts, each part has ſtill ſhidity, ex- 
denon figure; mobiliiy: Divide it again, and it ſtill 
win the ſame <qualicies, and will do ſtill, though 
A * you 
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you divide it on till the parts become inſenſible. Se- 
:condly, ſecondary qualities, ſuch as colours, ſmells, 
taſtes, ſounds, &c. which, whatever reality we by: mif- 
take may attribute to them, are in truth nothing in 
the objects themſelves, but powers to produce various 
ſſenſations in us; and e r on the ger rh ne 
ene. 5 
. Ibe next aiding to 4 conſidered i is, hw 
« bodies produce ideas in us, and that is manifeſtly by 
impulſe, the only way which we can conceive bodies 
© operate in. If then external objects be not united 
7 to our minds, when they produce ideas in it; and 
yet we perceive theſe original qualities in ſuch af them 
as ſingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident, that 
* ſome, motion muſt be thence continued by our nerves, 
© or animal ſpirits, by fame parts of our bodies, to the 
brain, or the ſeat of ſenſation, there te 1 i 
* our. minds the particular ideas we have of them. 
8 7. After the fame manner that the ideas of the: 
* original qualities are produced in us, we may con- 
* ceive, that the ideas of ſecondary qualities are alſo 
8 * produced, vx. by the operation of inſenſible particles. on 
* our ſenſes. For it being manifeſt that there is good 
. ſtore of bodies, each whereof is ſo ſmall, that we 
cannot, by any of our ſenſes, diſcover either their 
bulk, figure, or motion; we: may ſuppoſe, that the 
different motions and figures, bulk and number of 
ſuch particles, affecting the ſeveral organs of our 
ſenſes, produce in us thoſe different ſenſations, which 
we have from theſe bodies. It being no more im- 
* poſlible to conceive, that God ſhould annex ſuch i- 
deas to ſuch emotions, with which they have no ſimĩ- 
A dara than fat. be Gould en the idea of pain 
id fy — 
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to the motion of a piece of ſteel dividing our r fleſh, 
« with+which that idea hath no reſemblances t. 

$ 8. The ideas of primary qualities of bodies are 
reſemblances of. them ; and their patterns really exiſt. 
in bodies themſelves. :. Bat the ideas produced in us- 
by - ſecondary. qualities; . have no reſemblance of them at 
all : And what is .feeet,, blue, or warm in the idea, 
is but the certain bulk, figure, and motion of the 
inſenſible parts in the bodies nn | which We; 
ee 

$9. Thus we 5 that 5 at one Miata pro- 
duces in us the ſenſatien of warmth, . which at a 
nearer approach. cauſes the ſenſation of Fain. Gs None: 
what reaſon have we to ſay that the idea of warmth: 
is actually in the fire, but chat of pain not in the 
fire, which the ſame fire produces in us the ſame, 
way? The bulk, number, figure and motion of the 
parts of fire, are really in it, whether we perceive 
them. or no; and therefore may be called real qua- 
lities, becanſe they really exift in that body. But; 
light and heat are no more really in it, than 7” ckneſs, 
or pain: Take away the ſenſation of them; ; let not 
the eyes ſee light or colours; nor the ear hear ſounds; 
let the palate not taſte, nor the noſe ſmell, and all. 
colours, taſtes, odours, and ſounds, as they are ſuch- 
particular ideas vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to 
their cauſes (char is) hulk, motion, earn Ge, * . 
Paits . 
§ 10, Theſe mation e are of two 3 
firſt immediately perceivable, which by immediately pe- 
rating on our bodies, produce ſeveral different ideas in- 
us. Secondly, mediately percei vable, which by operating; 
on other Ta change their primary qualities, * as 

| 0 +7 - to 
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n them capable of producing ideas in us dif. 
ferent from what they did before. Theſe laſt are 
powers in bodies which proceed from the particular 
conſtitution of thoſe primary and original qualities, 


to make fach a change in the bult, figure, me 
Kc. of another body, as to make it operate on our 


ſenſes different from what it did before; as in fire 


to make lead fluid: Theſe two laſt being nothing but 


powers relating to other bodies, and reſulting from 
the different modifications of the original qualities, are 
yet otherwiſe thought of; the former being efteemed 
real qualities; but the latter barely powers + The 
reaſon of this miſtake feems to be this; that our i- 
deas of ſenſible qualities containing nothing in them 


of bulk, figure, &c. we cannot think them the effect 


of thoſe primary qualities which appear not to our 
ſenſes to operate in their productions, and with which 


they have not any apparent congruity, or conceivable 


connexion: Nor can reaſon ſhow how bodies by their 
bulk, figure, &c. ſhould produce in the mind the i- 


deas of warm, yellow, &c.; but, in the other caſe, 


when bodies operate upon one another, we plainly 


ſee that the quality produced hath commonly no re- 


ſemblatice with any thing in the thing producing it, 


and therefore we look upon it as the effect of power: 


But our ſenſes not being able to diſcover any unlike - 
neſs between the idea pre d in us, and the qua- 


lity of the object producing it, we imagine that our 


ideas are reſemblances of ſomething in the objects, 
and not the effects of certain powers placed in the 
modification of the primary qualities, with which pri- 
mary qualities the ideas "produced in us ER no re- 
„ 3 1 
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8 11. This little excurſion into natural philoſophy , 
was neceſſary in-our preſent enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the 
primary and . real qualities of bodies which are al- : 
ways in them, from thoſe ſecondary and imputed qua- 
lities, which are but the powers of ſeveral combina- 
tions, of thoſe primary ones, when they operate with- 
out being diſtinctly diſcerned ; whereby we learn to- 
know, what ideas are, and what are not reſemblances 
of ſomething really exiſting i in the bodies we WR 
minate from them. 


* 


ARRAY 
© 264206908 A P. IX. 
To Pen 


ck TION; is the firſt idea we receive - from reflc= 
tion: It is by ſome called Zhinking in general. 
Though thinking, in the propriety of the Engl: 74 
tongue, ſignifies that ſort of operation of the mind 
about its ideas, wherein the mind is active; ; where it 
conſiders any thing with ſome degree of voluntarx 
attention: For in bare perception the mind is for the 
moſt part only Pali ve, and what it perceives it can · 
not avoid perceiving. What this is, we cannot o- 
therwiſe know, than by reflecting on what paſſes in 
our minds when we ſee, feel, hear, &. | 
g 2. Impreſſions made on the outward parts, if ; 
they are not taken notice of within, . cauſe no pen. 
ception : As we ſee in thoſe whoſe. minds are intent - 
ly buſied in the contemplation of certain objects. A 
cient impulſe there may be upon- the organs of © 
C ; FE,  ſnfatiop.; 
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ſenſation: But if it reach not the obſervation of the 
mind, there follows no perception: 80 that where- 
ever there is ſenſe or perception, there ſome idea- is actu · 
ally produced and preſent in the underſtanding. © 
8 3. We may obſerve that the ideas we receive 
from ſenſation, are en | in grown people altered by the 
judgment, without our taking notice of it. Thus a 
globe of any uniform colour (as of gold or jet) be- 
ing ſet before our eyes, the idea thereby imprinted 
is of a flat circle variouſly ſhadowed. But being 
accu ſtomed to perceive what kind of appearances 
convex bodies are wont to make in us; the judg- 
ment alters the appearances into their cauſes ; and: 
from that variety of ſhadow or colour, frames to it- 
ſelf the perception of a convex figure of one uni- 
form colour. To which purpoſe I ſhall here in- 
eta problem of the learned and worthy Mr, 
© Molineus, and it is this: Suppoſe a man born 
blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch 
to diſtinguiſh between a cube and a ſphere of the 
fame metal, and nighly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as 
to tell, when be feſt the one and the other, which 
is the cube, which the ſphere. Suppoſe then the 
cube and ſphere placed on a table, and the blind 
* man to be made to ſee : Quere, whether by his 
, fight, before he touched them, he could now 
* diſtinguiſh and tell, which is the globe, which 
the cube.” To which the acute and judicious pro- 
poſer anſwers, Not.” For though he has ob- 
* tained the experience of, how a globe, how a cube 
3 affects his touch; yet he has not yet attained the 
experience, that what affects his touch io or ſo, 
ing mut acer bis ſight ſo or ſo Or that 5 protuberanit 
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2 958 in Ts cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, 
« ſhall appear to his eye, as it does in the cube.” 
* I intirely agree with this thinking gentleman | in his 
© anſwer to this his problem. 
$ 4. This in many caſes by a ſettled habit is per- 
formed ſo readily, that we take that for the percep- 
tion of our ſenſation, which is but an idea formed 
by the judgment: So that one ſerves only to excite 
the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf. As a2 
man who reads or hears with attention, takes little 
notice of the characters or ſounds, but of the ideas 
that are excited in him by them. Fhus habirs come 


at laſt to produce actions in us, Pager often beer ag i 


our obſervation. 

C& 5. The faculty of geri ens to be that 
| which puts the diſtinction between the animal kingdom 
and the inferior parts of natur. Since vegetables ma- 
ny of them have ſome degrees of motion, and upon 
the different application of other bodies to them, do 
very briſkly alter their figures and motions, and 
thence have obtained the name of, ſenſitive plants + 
F which yet is, I fuppoſe; but bare mechanifn, and no o- 

| therways produced, than the ſhortning of a rope by 
the affafion of water. But perception, I believe, is in 
| fame degree in all forts of animals: Though I think we 
may from the make of an Oyffer or Cockle, reaſonably 
conclude that it has not ſo many nor fo tn 1 
as a man, or ſeveral other animats. © | 

8 6. Perception ir alfs'the fir/Fflep and Fun te- 
aards knowledge," and the inlet” of all the materials" of = 
it : *So'that the fewer ſenſes any man has,” and the 


duller the ee that are made by them are, the 
I'M ALT, 22 At ie 90 41 Rin i more 
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more remote he is from that ee, which is 20- 
be found | in other men. 
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CHAP. X. 
e nume. 


„ ee . 

Tas, next «nl. of the mind. 8 it ee 
=: a farther progreſs towards knowledge, I call. 

Retention; which is the keeping of thoſe ideas it has. 

received: Which! is done two ways. 

9 2. Firſt, By heeping the idea which FH 5 
into the mind for ſome time. actually in view, which is 

called Contemplation. __ 

. 3. Secondly, By reviuing theſe a in Our. 
minds which have. diſappeared, and have been, as it 
were, laid out of ſight : And this is memory, which 
is as it were the ſtorehouſe of. our ideas; for the 


narrow mind of man not being capable of having. 


many ideas under view at once, it was neceſſary to 
have a repoſitory to lay up thoſe ideas which at ano- 
ther time it may have uſe of. But our ideas. being 
nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which 


ceaſe. to be any thing when there is no perception of 


them, this laying, up of our ideas in the repoſitory, 
of the memory ſignifies. no more but this, that the 
mind lu a power in many. cafes ta revive, perceptions 

it. has once had, with this additional e annex · 
ed to them, that it has had them. before. 
by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are ald te 


dre an thoſe ideas in our 3 which we 
can 


% 


And. it is 
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can bring im ſight; and make the objects of our 


thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible _ | 


ties which firſt imprinted them there. ©  - 


4. Attention and repetition help much ta the 8 | 
ing ideas in our memories: But thoſe which make the 


/ deepeſt and molt. laſting impreſſions, are thoſe. which 


are accompanied with plæaſure or pain. - /deas' but 
once taken in, and never again repeated, are ſoon loſtʒ 


as thoſe of colours in ork as loft RO l when 


van young ; : | 
- 4 The memory: in * fake men is nrt{Soun eren 


to a miracle: But yet there ſeems to be a conſtant” 


decay of all our ideas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck 
deepeſt ; and in minds the moſt retentive? So that if 
they be not ſometimes renewed, the print wears out, 
and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. Thoſe 
ideas that are often refreſhed by a frequent return of 


| the objects or actions that produce them, fix them- 


lues beſt in the memory, and remain. lunge there : 
Such are the original qualities. of badies, viz. Solidity, 
Extenſion, Figure, Motion, &c. and thoſe that al- 
moſt conſtantly affect us, as heat and cold: And 
thoſe that are the affrctians of alt kinds of \ brings, a8 


| Exiſterice, Duration, Number: Theſe and the like 


are ſeldom quite loft nw the mind a 2 . 

ab Cipers - 1 
8 6. In memory the mind 15 8 more hs 
barely paſſive ; for it often ſets itſelf on work to ſearch” 
ſome hidden ideas: Sometimes they ſtart of their 
own” accord; and ſometimes turbulent and tempeſtu- 
ous paſſions tumble them out of their cells. 1295 
$ 7. T The es of * een are Fo, „ 
Firſt 
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Fir, That it loſes the idea quite, and th was it 

produces perfect ignorancdmſGſGGGGCCC CCC. 
Secondly, That it moves nowly, A+ retrieves not 
the ideas laid up in. flare quick enough to ſerue the mind 
upon eccaſwns.' This, if it be to a great degree, is 
Aupidity. In the having idas ready at hand on all 
occaſions, conſiſts what we call een —_— 
and quickneſs of parts. 

8 8. This faculty other inal Foſs to ns to a 
great degree, as well as Man, as appears by birds 
learning of tunes, and. their endeavour to hit the 
notes right. For it ſeems impoſſible chat they ſhould 
endeavour to conform their voices (as 'tis bw ep. 
On: to notes s whereof hey have no ideas... 
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or D; Seng and other operations [the the min, | _ : 


bile av ca Ire Kan vids 
| 560mg _ 3 Mn 
z, 3 of the wind ie, that of Heer 5 
ing between its ideas: On this depends the evi- 
dende, and certainty: of ſeveral even general propoſi- 
tions, which paſs for innate trutht: Whereas indeed 
they depend on this clear diſcerning faculty of the. 
mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be the ſame 
or different. In being able nicely to diſtinguiſh One-. 
thing from another, here there is the leaft difference, 
conſiſts in a great meaſure that exactneſi of judgment 
and clearng/s of reaſon, which is to be obſerved in 
one man above another; which is quite oppoſite to 
Ut, which conſiſts moſt in mo aſſemblage of ideas, 
| . and 
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and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, 
which have the leaſt reſemblance, to form agreeable vi- 
fions : Whereas judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe 
ideas, wherein can be found. the. 18857 e er to 
TR error and deluſion.:!- : f 

$ 2. To the well diſiinguiſhing our e i chief. | 
175 contributes that they be clear and deretminate; 
and when they are ſo, it will not breed any e 
or miſtake about them, though the ſenſes ſhould con- 
vey them from the ſame 0 ee on e {110k 
r popes A 1812397: wn 90] [1 #7 

3. Thee ;campating of our hc cite (wth ano- 
Wee in reſpect of Extent, Degree, Time, Place, or 
any other circumſtances, is another operation of the 


mind about its idæas, which is the ground of Relations. 


Brutes ſeem not to have this faculty in any great de- 
gree. They have probably ſeveral 5deas diſtinct e- 
nough; but cannot compare them farther than ſome 
ſenſible circumſtances arſnexed to the objects them- 
ſelves. The power. of comparing general idæas which 
we may obſerve in _ we ny: probably. —_ 
ture Beaſts have not at al.. | 
5 4. 'Compdoſition-is another operation of the wind, 


hereby 3 it combines ſeveral of its ſimple ideas into 


complex ones: Under which operation we may reckon 
that of Enlarging, Wherein w put ſeveral: ideas to- 
gether of the Tame kind, as ſeveral units to make a 
wing In this alſo I ſuppoſe brutes come far ſhort 
of Man, for though they take in and retain together 
ſeveral combinations of ſim ple ideas, as poſſibly a dog 


| does the ſhape, fmell, and woice of his Maſter; „Mt 
nhelh are rather ſo many diſtinct marks, whereby he 


K 1 5 | Knows 
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0 than one complex idea made out of thoſe 
Wenn e 

S8. When children have, by repeated ſenſari- 
© ons, got ideas. fixed in their memories, they begin, 
© by degrees, to learn the uſe of ſigns : And when 
they have got the {kill to apply the organs of 
A upeech to the framing of articulate ſounds, they 
dDubegin make 6 f ao o is eqn their ideas 
"xo /others.?o 1: 24 5005 
8 6. " Ahſrattioniis ach the udceadon of the: bund, 
whereby the mind forms general ideas from ſuch as 
it received from particular objects, which it does by 
Conſidering thera as they are in the mind ſuch appear- 
Ances, ſeparate from the circumſtances of real exiſt- 
ence, as Time, Place, &c. Theſe become general 

+*proſentatives\iof' all» of the ſame kind, and their 
names applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to 
uch abſtraſtifidas. Thus the colour which I re- 
<eive from hall, Snom, and Mill, is made a repre - 
ſentative of all of that kind; and has a name. given 
it (#hitenzſe) which ſignifies the 22 quality, where- 
ever to be found or imagined. Again, the gene- 
ral idba of à triangle, mul Ge e obligque, nor 
i \reftangle, | neither equilateral, © equicrural, nor ſca- 
lenon; but all and none of theſe at once. In ef- 
ect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; 
an idea wherein r Parts of ſeveral different and 
4 duconſiſtent idea are put together,” * | And thus 
Univerſals, both' ideas and ferme, are made. 
7. This puts the great difference" between Man 
and Brutes: They ſeem to reafon about particular 
objects, and deus, Varithtre appear no footſteps f 


E99. > | | 3 of 9 : : = ; 
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Ab ſrattion in them, or of making general ideas. 
And therefore, 1 think, we may ſuppoſe, that 
it is in this, that the ſpecies of Brutes are dif 
* criminated from Man ; and it is that proper dif- 
© ference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and 
* which at laſt widens. to fo vaſt a diſtance. For if 
E: they have any ideas at all, and are not bare ma- 
* chines (as ſome would have them) we cannot deny 
them to have ſome reaſon, It ſeems as evident to 

me, that they do ſome of them in certain inſtances | 

« reaſon, as that they have ſenſe ; but it is only in 

particular ideas, juſt as Fe received them from 
© their Kalter. . 

8 8. How far idiots 2 are e concerned in hs want 
© or weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing facul- 
© ties, an exact obſervation. of their ſeveral ways of 
; * faltering, would no doubt diſcover. The defect 

in idiots ſeems to proceed from want of quickneſs, 

© aQtivity, and motion in the intellectual faculties, 
5 whereby they are deprived of reaſon: "Whereas 
©. madmen, on the other ſide, ſeem to ſuffer by the 
* other extreme, - For they do not appear to me to 
* have loſt the faculty of reaſoning ; but having 
* Joined together ſome ideas very wrongly, they miſ- 
* take them for truths ; and they err as men do that 
argue right from wrong principles, In ſhort, herein 
* ſeems to lie the difference between, idiots and mad- 
men, that madmen put wrong ideas together, and 


. ſo make wrong propoſitions, but argue and reaſon 


* tight from them : But idiots make very few or no 
eee and reaſon lg at t all,” 3 
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IN the reception of - angle ideas the wind is only 
toffrve, having no power to frame any one to 
itſelf, nor have any idea Which does not "Wholly con- 
nſt of them. But about theſe ſimple ideas it exerts 
ſevcral acts of its own, whereby out of them, as the 
materials and foundations of the reft, the other are 


tramed: The acts of the mind, wherein it exerts 


its power over its ſimple ideas, are chiefly theſe three : 

Fiſt, it combines ſeveral ſimple ideas into one com- 
pound one, and thus all complex ideas are made. 
Secondly, it brings two ideas whether imple or com- 


plex together, and ſets them by one another, ſo as to 
take a view of them at once without uniting them 


into one; by which way it gets all its ideas of rela- 


tions. T hirdly, it ſeparates them from all other i- 
deas that accompany them in their real exiſtence. 
And thus all its general ideas are made. I ſhall here 
begin with the firſt of theſe, and come to the other 
two in their due places. As ſimple ideas are obſerv- 
ed to exiſt in ſeveral combinations united together. 
ſo the mind may conſider them as united, not only 


as they are really united in external objects, but as 


itſelf has Joined them. Ideas thus made up of Te- 
veral ones put together, T call complex, as Man, 
Army, Beauty, Gratitude, &c. By this faculty of 
repeating and joining together its ideas, the mind has 

F great 


„ LET 70 : 
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great power i in varylng and multiplying the objes- 1} 
of its thoughts. But it is ſtill confmed to thoſe- 
frmple ideas which it reeeived from the two ſources* 
of 'ſen/atien. and refleflion. It can have no other - 
deas of. ſenſible qualities, than what come from with - 
out by the ſenſes, nor any other ideas. of the operati- 
ons of a thinking ſubſtance, than what it finds in it? 
ſelf: But having once got theſe fimple ideas, it can» 
by its own power put them together; and make new* 
complex ones, which it never received ſo united. = 
8 2. Complex ideas however componnded; and 
de- compounded, though their number be infinite, 
and their variety endleſs,” may all be reduced under 
theſe three heads, firſt Tharp ſecondiy Su L 
thirdly Relations. 7 

$ 3. Modes, I call ſuch . which con - 

tain. not the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, 

but are confidered as dependences on, and affeclions⸗ 
of ſabſtances, as Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, &c. 
Theſe modes are of two ſorts; firſt Simple, which 
are combinations of the ſame ſimple idea, as a Dozen. 5 
Score, &. which are but the ideas of fo many di- 
ſtinct unites put together. Secondly, Mixed, which 
are compounded of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds, 
as Beauty, which conſiſts in à certain compoſition ef 
colour and figure, cauſing - deli nt in the beholder. 
Theft, which is the concealed change of the poſſeſſi- 
850 5 any thing without the conſent of the proprie- 

© Theſe viſibly contain 4 cemdidatſon on id. as, o 

Went r - - 

* $4. Secondly, Sah er, he Mens of ſubſtances . 
are only ſuch combinations of Fmple ideas as are ta- 
ken to repreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by 
2B, . them 


4 
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themſelves; in which the confuſed idea, * ſubſtatice. 
is always the chief. Thus a, combination of the. i 
Cas of a certain figure, with the powers of Moti- 
on, Thought, and Reaſoning joined to ee 
make the ordinary idea of Man. 

I 5. Theſe again are either of fingle 1 as. 
Dien, States or of collflive, or ſeveral put together, 
as Army, Heap : Aas of ſeveral ſubſtances thus pur. 
together, are as much each of them one dinge Mts. 
as that of a Man, or an Unite. | 

$ 6. Thirdly, Relations, which conſiſt in the con- 
ſideration and comparing one idea with another. Of 


theſe ſeveral kinds we ſhall eat: in their order. 
$OH0S00H0MHISSFRRRIIIIIIIIIIEIIOND 


"CHAP. XIII. 


1 Simpl 2 and, fir of the * Modes vs Space | 


8 „„ | 
| imple Modes we may ble, 1 8 

' the modifications. of. any Simple Idea, are as er- 
fettly different and diner ideas in the mind, as thoſe 
Ea the greateſt e ar 8 thus Toe is as 


/ 4 ” * 


this bond I ſhall firſt conſider the be of Ges . 
6 2. Seace is a ſimple idea which we get both by 
our ſight and touch. When we conſider it barely in 
length between two bodies, tis called Diſtance ; when 
in length, breadth and thickneſs, it may be called Ca- 
pacity. When conſidered between the extremities of 


matter, which fills the capacity of ſpace with, ſome · 


thing: ſolid, e and wpreable, it is called. Exten- 
fan; 


Ch. 13. 


N 1 thus. Extenſi en will be an Ga belonging to 
body: But Space may be conceived without it. 

$ 3- Each different diflancs is a different modifi- 
cation — ſpace; and each idea of any different* ſpace 
ir 4 Simple Mode of this idea. Such are an Inch, 


n 
o 


* 4 


Faot,, Tard, Sc. which are the ideas of certain ſta- 


ted lengths Which men ſettle in their minds for the 
aſe, and by the. cuſtom of meaſuring. . When theſe 
ideas- are made familiar, to mens thoughts, they can 
in their minds repeat them as often as they will, 
without joining to them the idea of body, and frame 
to. Batter the ideas. of Feet, Yards, or Fathoms 
beyond the. utmoſt bounds of a al bodies, and by ad- 
ding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their ika of 

ſpace as much as they pleaſe. From this power of 
repeating any idea. of Diftance, without being ever. 
able to: cane 40 an end, we come by the idea of i im: 


oy + : Another: modification of Space i is, ; taken from: 


the Mae of the parts of the termination of Ex- 
tenſion, or circumſcribed ſpace amongſt themſelves : 
And this is, What we call Fig . This the Touch” 


diſcovers i in benſible bodies, whoſe extremities come: 
within our reach: And the Eye. takes both from bo- 


| dies and colours, whoſe boundaries : are within its view.;: 
where obſerving how the extremities terminate . 
in ſtraight lines, which meet at diſcernible angles; or 

in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be perceived; 


by. conſidering, theſe as they relate to one another in 


all parts of the extremities of any badh or Thace, it 
has: that idea we call. Figure ; which 9 to the 
e TAR. ed 
by ho $5 
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ws 55 Another Mode belonging to this head, is that 


| of Place. Our idea of Place is nothing but the re- 


ative poſition of any thing with reference to its di- 


ſtance from ſome fixed and certain points. Whence 


we fay, that A thing has. or has not changed Place, when | 
its. diſtance either is or is not altered with reſpect to 


WE bodics with which we have occaſion to compare 

That this is ſo, we may eaſily gather from 
Race ; that we can have no idea of the place of the 
8 though we can of all its parts. To ſay 
that the world is ſemie ru here, means no more, than 
that i it does exit. The word Place is ſometimes or 


| ken to ſignify that Space | which any body takes up; 1 


and ſo the Univerſe may be conceived i in a Place. 4 
96 6. © Body and extenſion . are two diſtinct ideas. 
"For; firſt, extenſion includes no ſolidity nor reſiſtance 
© to the motion of body, as body does. Secondly, the 
T9 of pure ſpace are inſeparable one from the other; 
o chat the continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither 
keally, nor mentally. "Thirdly, the parts of pure 
* ſpare are immoveable, which follows from their inſe- 


« parability ; mation being nothing but change of di- 


© ſtance between any two things: But this cannot be 
between parts that are inſeparable ; which there- 
fore muſt needs be at Perpetual, reſt one amongft 
bl another.' 

$ 7. If it be demanded, (as aſuatly it is), whe- 
ther this ſpace, void of hath. be fub/ance or acci- 
dent ? I ſhall” readily anſwer, I know not : Nor 
* ſhall be aſhamed, to own my ignorance, till they 
that alk ſhew | me à clear diſtin idea of ſubſtance.” 
$ 8. * They who firſt ran into the notion of ac- 


« © cidents, as a fort of real beings, that needed ſome- 


: | | e 9 
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| « ceive body or ſpace without motion, though it be 
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thing to inhere in, were forced to find out the 
* word ſubſtance, to ſupport them. Had the poor 
Indian philoſopher, (who imagined that the earth 
* alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought 
© of this word /ub/ance, he needed not to have been 
* at the trouble to find ap elephant to ſupport it, 
andi a tortoiſe. to ſupport his elephant, The word . 
* ſubſtan ce would have done it effeftually,” , © 
5 9. But: the queſtion being here, Whether the 
ö 5 of ſpace or. extenſion be the ſame with the idea 
/ boy, it, is not neceſſary, to prove the real exiſtence 
of a vacuum, but the idea of it; which it is plain 
men have, when, they. Daa and diſpute whether 
; : cha be a vacuum or no? For if they had not the 
: 75 of ſpace without body, they could not make 
a queſtion about its exiſtence. Whatever men ſhall 
- —_ concerning the exiſtence of a vacuum, this is 
50 lain to me that we. have as clear an idea of ſpace 
© diſtin® From ſelidity, as we have of ſolidity diſtin 
« from motion, or. motion from ſpace. We. have 
not any two more diſtinct ideas, and we can as ea- 
«fly conceive ſpace without ſolidity, as we can con · 


<3 even ſo certain, that dender "EN nor motion can 
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5 . Duration. and its Sink Mate,” 4d 
ail BL hoe f 2G * ys q 


EE is another” ſort minds x ths . of 
which. we get from the fleeting, and -perpetu- 
ally periſhing parts of ſucceſſion, which we call Du- 
rurion. Phe Simple Modes of it are any different 
kngths of it, whereof we have diſtin ideas, as 
Hours; Days, Tears, &c. Time and Eternity. 
1 8 2. The idka of Sweceffion 5 gut by refleling on 
but train of ideas which conſtantly en en = 
in our mind as long as we are aa. The diſtance 
between any parts of this Srcceſ/ion is what we call Du - 
ration : And the continuation of the exiſtence of our- 
ſelves, « or any thing elſe commenſrate to the ſucceſſion of 
nny ideas in our minds, is what we call eur own Du- 
ration; or thut of another thing co-exiſting with our 
| thioking. That this is fo, a appears from henee, that 
we have no perception of ſucceſſion or duration, when 
that ſucceſfion of our ar ceaſes, as in Shep: The 
moment that we ſleep, and awake; how diſtant ſo- 
ever, ſeems to be joined and connected: And poſ- 
ſibly it would be ſo to a waking man, could he fix 
upon one idea without variation, and the ſucceſſion of 
others. And we fee that they whoſe thoughts are 
very intent upon one thing, let ſlip out of their ac- 
count a good part of that Duration, and think that 
time ſhorter than it is. But if a man during his 
md dream, and variety of ideas make themſelves 
5 C 


* 
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perceptible. in his mind, one after another, he bath. 


then,, during ſuch dreaming, a 08 of duration and, 


of the length of it. 
3 A man having once got this. 4 of * 


oh, can apply it to things which exiſt while. he does 

not think: And thus we meaſure. the time of our 

fleep, as well as that wherein we are awake. 0 
$.4- Thoſe who think we get the, idea of ſuccef-. 


 * from our obſervation of motion, by our ſenſes, 


will be of our opinion, when they cor: ſider, that mo- 


«9.4% 4 


otherways. than as it produces . a continued = 
of, diſtinguiſhable ideas. A man that looks, upon, a 
body really. moving perceives no. motion, unleſs thar 
motion produces a conſtant train gf fucceſſus ideas. . 
But wherever, a man is, though all things be. at reſt, 
about him, if he thinks, he will, be can/cieus of Sug-. 
ceflion without perceiving. any motion. | Hence motions. 
. are nat perceived by ugs becauſe the change 
of diſtance. is ſo. ſlow, that it cauſes no new ideas in 
us, but after a long interral. The ſame happens id. 
things that move. very ſwift, which not affecting the 
ſenſe with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their 
motion, cauſe not any train of ideas in. our. minds, 
and conſequently are not perceiued. | Thus any thing 


that moves round in a circle in lefs, time than our ide- 


as are wont to ſucceed one another ia, our minds, is 
not perceived to move, but ſeems to be a perfect in- 


tre circle of that matter which is in motion. Such 


a. part of duration as takes up the. time of only ane i- 


dea in our minds, herrin, we perceive no ſucceſſion, 


* call an Inſtant. Hence I leave. it to others to. 
* Whether i, be not hdl. that; our ideas- 


© do 
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dds ſucceed one another in our minds at certain dif-: 
tances, ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower; 
| but there ſeems to be certain bounds to th? quickneſs: 
il; . flewnefe of the fucceſſion. of thoſe ideas one to an- 
Ui © other in our minds, beyond which they can Herther” 
| "oy? nor haſten.*”” 
| 5 5. Duration, as ; bod by certain WY 55 
meaſures, \ is what we moſt properly call Tone : which 
ve meaſure by the diurnal and annual Revolutions f 
the Sun, as. being conſtant, regular, and univerſally 
obſervable by all tanking; en r e to one ; 
another , 5g 
"$6. It is not neceſſary. that*time ſhould: be mea» 
l fared by motion: Any conſtant Periodical. appearance 
= in ſeemingly- equidiſtant ſpaces, may as well diſtin- 
Fn guiſh the intervals of Time as what we mäke uſe of. 
For ſuppoſing the ſun to be lighted, and then extin- 
guiſhed every day: And that in the ſpace of an an- 
N . nual revolution, it ſhould! ſenſibly encreaſe in bright- 
2 neſs, and ſo decreaſe again; ſuch a regular appearance 
Ml would ſerve to meaſure out the diſtances of duration, . 
to all that could obſerve it, as well without, as with 
| motion. The' freezing of water, the blowing of a 
1 plant returning at equidiſtant periods in all the 9 85 5 
| oc the earth would ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. - 
I effect, we find that a people of America 9 1 
their years by the pc þ and going away 95 birds x 
certain ſeaſons. 
"$ 7. We öl alen diſtinguiſh betwixt du- 
© ration itſelf, and the meafures we make uſe of to 
4. judge of its jength. Duration in itſelf, is to be 
conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniforn: + 
< Keren But none of the Meaſures. of it, "WR we - 
make 


- — — <yIy  . 
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make uſe of, can be known to do fo; nor can we 


© be aſſured, that their aſſigned parts or periods are 
N equal in duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive 


lengths of durations, however meaſured, can never 


29 demonſtrated to be equal. All. that we can do 
« for a meaſure of time, is to take ſuch as haveconti- 
nua ſuceeſſive appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant 
= F periods ; of which ſeeming equality we have no other 

* meaſure, but ſuch as the train of our-own ideas have 
: * lodged i in our memorics, with the concurrence of 

other probable reaſons, wo, e us of their e- 


« quality,” 


$ 8, The wind having, once got ſuch a 5-12 


1 Time, as the, annual. revolution gf the fun, can 


eaſily apply it te Duration wherein thai meaſure itſelf 


did. not exiſt: And the idea, of Duration equal to an 
Annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily applicable 
in our thoughts to Duration where no Sun, nor mo- 
tion was, as the idea of a Foot or Tard to diſtances 
beyond the confines of the world. 
8 9. By the ſame means, and * che ſame oti- 
N that we come to have the idea of Time, we 
have alſo that idea which we call Eternity: For hav- 


ing got the ideas of certain lengths of Duration, we 


can in our thoughts add them to one another as oft as 
WE Pleaſe, without ever coming to an end. 

§ 10. And thus it is plain, that from the two 
fountains of all knowledge before-mentioned, viz. 
Sen fats on and Reflection, we get the ideas of Dura- 
- tion, A the ſeveral meaſures of. it, Por, 
pers 5 By obſerving what, paſſes in our minds, kow 
| our ideas. PE in train : conſtantly, ſome vaniſh, and 
others 
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sen begin to appear, we come by theidea of Su- 


ceon. 


24%, By obſerving” a Uiſtance in he parts arts cf his 


Succellion, we get the idea of Durdtiun. 


Jay, By obſerving certain appearances "ut regular 
and feeiniogly equidiſtant periods, we get the ideas 


of certain lengths or meafures of Dutton, as 1 


tes, Hours, Days, No. 

athly, By being able to repeat chose weis ick 
Time, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 
Duration, where nothing aces really endure” or exiſt : 
Thus we imagine to-morrow, next JO or ſeven 
years hence. „„ N 

thy, By being able to reptat __ fuch idea of a- 
ny length of Time, as of a Minute, Year, &c. as 


often as we will, And add them one to arother with- 


out ever coming to an end, we come by the Wea of 


Eternity. 


6th, By — FE pin of "infinite Dura- 
tion, as ſet out by periodical meafures, we come by 
the idea of what we call Tine in general. Og 


4 
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$ 1. 
£ T Mind, having got the idea of . Lasch 
r of any part of expanſion, can, as has been 
"aid, repeat that idea, and ſo adding it to the for- 


mer, enlarge its idea of length, and ſo as often as 


© it will, till it equals the 2 of 1 parts of 
the 


0 


* 


© the Erh one ler another, and increaſe thus, till 
* * amounts to the diſtance of the ſun, or remoteſt 
* ſtar. It is true, we can eaſily in our thoughts 
* come to the extremity and bounds of all body: 
„gut whem the mind is there, it finds nothing to 
© hinder its progreſs into this endleſs expanſion; of 
© that it can neither find nor conceive any end. Nor 
© Tet any one fay, that beyond the bounds 'of body 
there is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine God 
Within the limits of matter” | 

5 2. Juſt is it in duration, the mind, having 
got the idea of any length of duration, can double, 
multiply, and enlarge it, beyond all the meaſures 
of time; taken from the great bodies of the world, 
and their motions. But yet every one eaſily ad- 
mits, that though we make duration boundleſs, we 

cannot yet extend it beyond all being. God, eve- 
ry one eaſily allows, fills eternity; and it is hard 
* to find a reafon, why any one ſhould doubt that 
© he likewife fills immenſity ? His infinite being is 
25 certainly as boundleſs one way as another ; and me- 
thinks it aſcribes a little too much to matter, to ſay, 
0 where there is no body, there is nothing.” 

w_— 3. Time is to Durution as Plate is to Space or 
ee They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs 
oceans of Eternity an and as is ſet ont and 
 diſtingaithed from the reſt: And fo are made uſe of 

to denote the poſition of fnite real beings mn reſpect 
one to another, in thoſe ir nite, oceans of Duration 
and Space. 1 1 1 58 ; 
S 4. Each of wha" W a be acceptation. 
: Fir; Time in general Is taken for {© much of ifi. 
otxt nt with the Vniverſe, and 

E meaſureg 


dite Duration as i8 
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ed out by the motions. of its great bodies. 
Thus it is uſed in the phraſes before all time, when 
linie ſhall be, no more. Place is likewiſe taken for 
that portion of infinite ſpace poſſeſſed by the material 
world, though this might be more properly called 
Hxtenſon. Within theſe tus are confined the parti- 
cular Time or Duration, Extenon: or Place of, all 
corporeal beings. 
Fi. 5. Secondly, Time is 1 applied to parts 
0f that infinite Duration that were not really mea- 
rnd out by real exiſtence, but ſuch as we upon oc- 
aſion do ſuppoſe equal to certain Jengths of mea 
Aol time, as in the Julian Period, which makes an 
excurſion of ſeven hundred ſixty four years beyond 
the Creation. Thus we may ſpeak. of Place or 
' Diſtance in the great Inane, wherein I can conceive 
n ſpace equal to, or s of ecening a body 1 
ALY aſſigned dimenſions. 

8 6. © Where, and when are queſtions . to 
«alli finite exiſtences, and are by us always reckoned 
from ſome known parts of this ſenſible world, and 
L from ſome certain epochs marked out to us by the 


** motions obſervable. in it. Without ſome. ſuch fixed 


parts or periods, the order of things would be 
. 4 oh to our finite underſtandings, in the bound - 
leſs invariable oceans of duration and expanſion; 


3 5 4 Mok comprehend in them. all finite beings, and, 


in their full extent, belong only to, the deity. oY 


w_ 3 7. © But there is this manifeſt difference between 


the ideas of duration and expanſion, that the ideas 
vids length, Which we have of, expanſion; are turn- 
ed every Way, and , make, figure and breadth, 


e thickneſs; but, duratign Kr a it wore. the 


= . 


©, 


* length 
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length of one ſtreight line, extended in- in n Anitum, 
not capable of multiplicity, variation, or figure; 
but is one common meaſure of all exiſtence what= 
ſoever, wherein all things, whilſt- they exiſt, e- 

„ qually partake. Whether angels and ſpirits have 

* any analogy to this, in reſpe& of expanſion, is 
beyond my comprehenſion, And perhaps, it is 
near as hard for us to have an idea of any real be- 
ing, with a perfect negation of all manner of ex- 
panſſon as it is, to have the idea of any real ex- 
© iſtence, with a perfect negation of all manner of du- 
ration. And therefore what ſpirits have to do 
with ſpace, or how _ Commiunicite in 5 we 
* know not.” US FOI RE HV Son 
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ü Tr ie ideas of | Number” are formed by 
| adding ſeveral Units together. The Simple 
Modus of it are each fereral combinations, as, Two, 
Three, &c. Theſe are of all others met diſtin, the 
neareſt being as clearly different from each other as 
the moſt" remote: Two being as diſtin ſrom One, as 
two hundred. But it is hard to form diſtinct ideas 
of every the leaſt exceſs in Extenſion. Hence de- 
monſtrations in numbers are nure general in their 1 fe, 
and more determinate in wg "af eation Tam 520 of 
N 0 
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52. Siepe Modes of Numbers, being is our 
minds but ſo many combinations of Units which 
have no variety, but more or leſs: Names for each 
diſtinct combination, ſeem more neceſſary than in any 
ether fort of ideas. For without a name or mark, 
to diſtinguiſh chat preciſe collection, it will hardly be 
kept from being a heap of confuſion. Hence ſome 
Americans have no diſtinct idea of any number be-: 
yond twenty: So that when they are diſcourſed with 
of greater numbers, they ſhew the hairs. of their head. 
$ 3. To ſhow how much qhſfinct names conduce. 
1 ro our well reckoning,- or having uſeful ideas of num- 
* bers, let us ſet all theſe following e- as ne 
- marks of one number, Viz. 


Nonillions. Octillions. Septillions. 
857324. 162486. 343896. 
Sentillons. | Quintillions. : Quatrillions. 

4 3791 6. 423147. 248106. 
Trillions. Billions. Millions. Units. 
2354 1. 261734. 368149. 62 1 7 : 


* The vi} LOR way of naming this 1 in Fug: 
L liſb, will be the often repeating of millions, of mil- 
lions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 
7 lions, of millions, of millions, (which is the deno- 
* mination of the ſecond fx figures), in which way, 
it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing no- 
* tions of this number. But whether, by giving 
every ſix figures a new and orderly denomination, 
* theſe, and perhaps a great many more figures, in 
c e "Wm not eaſily be ds diſtinctly, 

* and 
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and ideas of them both got more eaſily to our- 
ſelves, and more plainly fignified to tavern 1 leave. 
it to be confidered | 

$ 4. 80 that to reckon right, two things are re- 
quired : Firftl, That the mind diſtinguiſh th ; 
two ideas which are different one from another, only 
by the addition or ſubtraftim of one Unit, Secondly, 
That it retain in memory the names or marks of the ſeveral 
combinations from a Unit to that number; and that 
in exact order, ai they follow one another. In either 
of which if it fails, the whole buſineſs of Numbering: 
wilt be diſturbed ;- and there will remain only the 
confuſed idea of Multitude : But the ideas neceſſary 
10 diſtinet Numeration will not be attained to. 


eee eee 
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Ter icha ſignified by the name Infinity, is beſt ex-: 
amined, by conſidering to what Infinity is by 
the Mind attributed, and then how it frames it. Fi- 
nite and Infinite then are looked upon as the modes 
of Quantity, and attributed primarily to things that 
have parts, and are capable of increaſe or diminuti- 
on, by the Addition or Subtrafion of any the leaſt 
part. Such are the ideas of Space, Duration, and 
Number. 
F. 2. When we apply this idea to the n 
Being, we do it primarily in reſpect of bis Duration - 


; and NOT ; more figuratively when to his idm, 
8 1 Peuer, 


* 
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Does, Gangs, and other attributes which are pro- 
perly inexhauſtible and incumprebenſible: For when 
we call them Infinite, we have no other idea of this 
Infinity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on 
the Number, or the Extent of the as or objects of 
God's Power and Wiſdom, which can never be ſup- 
poſed ſo great or ſo many, that theſe attributes will 
not always ſurmount and exceed, though we multi- 
ply them in our thoughts, with the Infinity of end- 
e Number. 1 do not pretend to ſay, how theſe 
attributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the 
reach of our narrow capacities: But this is our way 
| of conceiving them, and theſe our ideas of their Infinity. 
8 3. The next thing to be conſidered, is how we 
come by the idea of Infinity. Every one that has 
any idea of any ſtated. lengths of Space, as a Footy 
Tard, &c. finds that he can repeat that idea, and 
join it to another, to a Third, and ſo on without ever 
coming to an end of his Additions : From this power 
of enlarging his idea of Space, he takes the idea of 
Infinite Space or Inmenſity. By the ſame power of 
repeating the idea of any length of Duration we have 
in our minds, with all the endleſs addition of Num- 
ber, we come by the idea of Eternity. 

8 4. If our idea of infinity be got by repeating ke 
out end our own ideas; why do we not attribute it fo 
other ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; ſince 
they may be as eaſily and as often repeated in our 
minds as the other: Vet no body ever thinks of in- 
finite Sweetne/s or Whiteneſs, though he can repeat 
the idea of Sweet or White as frequently as thoſe of 
Tard or Day. I anſwer, that thoſe ideas that have 
Parts, and are a of increaſe; by the addition of 


a» f ** any 


any parts, afford us by their repetition an idea of In- 
finity; becauſe with the endleſs repetition there is 
continued an enlargement, of which there is no end: 
nut ĩt is not ſo in other idas: For if to the perfecteſt 
idea I have of White, I add another of equal white. 
neſs; it enlarges not my idea at all. Thoſe ideas 
that conſiſt not of parts, cannot be augmented to 
what proportion men pleaſe, or be ſtretched beyond 
what they have received by their ſenſes, but Space, 
Duration, and Number being capable of increaſe by 
repetition, leave in the mind an idea of an endleſß 
room for more; and ſo thoſe ideas alone lead the 
mind towards the thought of infinity. an 
§ 5. We are carefully to diſtinguiſh b the 
abs of the Infinity of Space, and the idea of a Space- 
Infinite. The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs 
progreſſion - of the mind over any repeated idea of 
Space. But to have actually in the mind the idea of 
a Space Infinite, is to ſuppoſe the mind already paſ- 
| ſed over all thoſe repeated ideas of Space, which: an 
endleſs repetition can never totally repreſent. to it; 
which carries in it a plain contradictien. 
$ 6. This will be plainer, if we conſider Infinity | 
in Numbers. The Infinity of numbers, to the end 
of whoſe addition every one perceives there is no ap- 
proach, eaſily appears to any one that reſlects on it: 
But how clear ſoever this idea of the Infinity of 
Number be, there is nothing yet more evident, than 
the abſurdity of the actual idea of Infinite Number. 
$ 7. And ſince in any bulk of matter, our 
thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt divi/ebility, 
© therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us alſo in 
68] © that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but 
; with 
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with this difference, that in the former conſiderati- 
ons of the Infinity of Space and Duration, we only 
* uſe addition of numbers; whereas this is like the 
_ * divifion of an unit into its fractions, wherein the 
mind alſo can proceed in infixitum, as well as in 
*: the former additions, it being indeed but the ad- 
© dition ſtill of new numbers : Though in the ad- 
, dition of the one, we can have no more the poſt-- 
tive idea of a ſpace infioitely great, than in the di- 
— the other, we can have the idea of a bo- 
dy infinitely little ; our idea of Infinity being, as 1 
* may-ſo ſay, a growing and fugitive idea; ſtill in a 
| * boundleſs progreffion, that can ſtop no where,” 
8 8. The za of Infinite, has, I confeſs, ſame- 
8 „Ang of poſitive in all thoſe things we apply to it. 
When we would think of infinite Space or Dura- 
tion, we at firſt ſtep ufually make ſome very large 
1 idea, as, perhaps, of millions of ages, or miles, 
© which poſſibly we double and multiply ſeveral 
times. All that we thus amaſs together in our 
7 thoughts, is poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great 
number of poſitive ideas of Space or Duration. 
But what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no 
more a poſitive diſtinct notion of, than a mariner 
has of the depth of the ſea, here having let down 
a large portion of his ſounding line, he reaches no 
bottom: Whereby he knows the depth to be fo. 
* many fathoms and more; but how much that 
' more is, he bath no diſtin& notion at all: And 
* could he always fupply new line, and find the 
plummet fink, without ever ſtopping, he would be 
+ ſomething in the poſture of the mind tapas, af - 
s tera —— and poſitive idea of Infinity. : 
99. 
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89. have been hitherto apt to think, that che 

great and inextricabit diſficult ies, whieh perpernally. 

involve all diſcourſes concerning infinity, whether 
Jof ſpace, duration, or diviſibility, have been the 

© certain marks of à defeft in our ideas of ::Infini- 
ty, and the diſproportion the nature thereof has 
go the comprehenſion of our narrow capacities. 
For whilſt men talk and diſpute of infinite Space 
or duration, as if they had as compleat and po- 
ſitive idtas of them, as they have of a yard, at an 
hour, it is no wonder, if their minds be overlaid 
* by an object too large and n, ſarveyed 
* and managed * them.“ 
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K 3 . 
T E 8 diſtinct 1 of. Shibug 
1. Rowling, Walking, Greeping, &c which are all 
bits the different modifications of motion. Swift ant 
Show are two different ideas of Motion, the meaſures 
whereof are made out of "the dane of Time mes 
$4. — mad: 8 4 . 
articulate ward is à different modification of ſound": 
As are alſo notes of different length put together, 
which make that complex idea called Tune, | 
3. Tbe modes of Colours might be alſo very 
various: Some of which we take notice of, as the 
different degrees, or as they are termed ſhades of the , 
Rs | _ ſame 


* 
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ſume colour. But ſince we ſeldom make aſſemblages 

of Colours, without taking in Figure alſo, as in 

Painting, &c. thoſe which are taken notice of do 

moſt commonly belong to n es, as Beatty, ) 
ws, 1h ee 2 RN 

9 4. All eee _ Smalls. are «ls 
9 up of the ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſes: 

But they being ſuch as generally we have no names 

for, cannot be ſet down in writing, but muſt aa _ 

to 1 mien and een of the: n 
| or -* 
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Ws: the mind: turns its view ihwards pen it 
ſelf, Thinking is the firſt idea that occurs: 
Wherein it obſerves a great variety of modifications; 
and thereof frames to itſelf diſtinct ideas. Thus the 
perception annexed to any impreſſion on the body 
made by an external object, is called Senſation. 
When an idea recurs without the preſence of the ob ; 
je, it is called Remembrance. When ſought after 
by the mind, and brought again in view, it is Recol= 
lection. When held there long under attentive con- 
fideration, it is Contemplation. When ideas float in ; 
the mind without regard or reflection, it is called in 
French Reſvery, our language has ſcarce a name — 
it. When the ideas are taken notice of, and as 
were regiſtered in the memory, it is Attentian. W = 
the mind fixes its view on any one idea, and confi-' | 
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ders it on all ſides, it is Intention and Study. Sleep 
without dreaming is reſt from all theſe. And Dream- 
ing is the perception of ideas in the mind, not ſug- 
geſted by any external objects, or known occaſions; 
nor under any Choice or conduct of the Underſtand- 
ing. Of theſe various modes of Thinking, the mind 
forms as diſtinct idæas, as it does of Whies we Red), 
A ales or a ah. 
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o the Modes of pe and Pain, 
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Pioewnn and Pain are ſimple ideas which. we re- 
ceive both from Senſation and Reflection. There 
are thoughts of the Mind, as well as ſenſations, ac- 
companied with Pleaſure or Pain, Their cauſes are 
termed Good or Evil. For things are eſteemed Good 
or Evil only in reference to Pleaſure or Pain. That 
we call Good which.is apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, 
or diminiſh; Pain in us: To procure or preſerve the gl 
ſeſſion of any Good, or abſence of any Euil And on 
the contrary, that we call Evil, ,which is apt lo Pro- 
duce ar ancreafe, any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure, in 
8 , Or elle to procure us any: Ruil, or deprive. us, of 
any Good : By Pleaſure and Pain I would be under- 
ſtood to mean of Bad/ or Mind, as: they are com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed; though in, truth they are only 
different conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes occa- 
Lioned by Aſcnder! in che body, ane wee 
hs es 2 157 Jr tt tr Toh 187 
t "08 
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0 2. Phe Pain, and their eauſes Gord and 
goil are the hinges upon which our paſſions turn: 
By reflecting on the various modificat ons or tempers 
of mind, and the internal ſenſations which Pleafure 
and Pain, Good and Evil produce in us, we may 
thence form to ourſelves the idar of our Paſſions, 
Thus, by reſſecting upon the thought we have of the 
delight, which any thing is apt to produce in us, we 
have an idea we call Love : And, on the contrary, the 
thought of the Pain, Which any thing preſent or abſent 
produces in us, is what we call Hatred. Deſire is 
that uneaſineſs which a man finds in bimſelf upon the 
abſence of any thing, the preſent enjoyment of which 
carries the idea of Delight with it. 7% is a Delight 
of the mind ariſing from the E or aſſured ap- 
proaching poſſeſſion of a Good. Sorrow is an un- 
eaſineſs of the mind, upon the ag ab of a Good 
loſt, or the ſenſe of a preſent Evil. Hope is a Plea- 
ſure in the mind upon the thought of a probable fu- 
ture enjoyment ef a thing which is apt to delight. 
Fear is an uneaſineſs of the mind 8 the thought 
of a future Evil likely to befal us. Anger is à diſ- 
compoſure of mind upon the receipt of injury, with 
a preſent purpoſe of Revenge. Deſpair is the thought 
of the unattainableneſs of any Good. Envy is an 
uneaſineſs of ' mind, cauſed by the conſideration of n 
Good we deſire, obtained by e one we : think hond 
not have had it before us. 5 

9 3. It is to be conſidered that * refobhit" to 
ahe Paſpons, the removal or leſſening of a Pain, is 
conſidered, and operates as a Pleaſure: And the loſs 
or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. And far- 
_ that the aac ia moſt * operate on the 

; body, 


— 
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body, and cauſe various changes in it: But theſe be- 
ing not always ſenſible; do not make a neceſfiry part 

of the idea of each Paſſion. Beſides theſe modes of 
-Pledfare and Pain which reſult from the various con- 

ſiderations of Good and Evil, chere are many others, 
Iimight have inſtanced in, as the Pain of Hunger and 
Thich, and the Pleaſure of Eating and Drinking ; and 
of Muſick, &c. but 1 rather choſe to inſtance in the 
Paſſions; as being of much more concernment to us; 
and ſhow how the ideas we have of them, are de- 
43 ed from Serifation aud RefleQtion,” + 
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HE ms dey Hnifitmnd bY the ſenſes, 
of the alteration of thoſe ſimple ideas it obſerves 
in things without: Neflecting alſo on what paſſes 
within itſelf, and obſerving a conſtant change of its 
ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſions of outward ob- 
jects upon tlie ſenſes; and ſometimes by the deter- 
minatiom of its own choice: And concluding from 
What it has ſo conſtahtly obſerved to have been, that 
the like changes will Will for the future be made in the 
ſame things, by tlie ſame agents, and by the like 
Ways, cobſiders in one thing the poſſibility of hav- 
ing any of its ſimple ideas changed; and in another, 
the poſſibility of making that change, and ſo comes 
Saas which we call — Tbus“ we e a Fire 
zugt | IE has 


up 
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. power to melt Cold. and ee jag nw 
Coll has a, Power to be mgl. 

§ 2. Power thus conſidered, is dd wiz. nl 
| able to make, or able to receive any chage; Ihe one 
may be called Actiue, the other Paſſive Peer. Of 
Palſiue power all- ſenſible things; ahundantly. furniſi 
us with ideas, whoſe ſenſible qualities and beings we 
_ find to be. in 2 continual. flux, and. therefore with rea 
ſon we look on them as liable ſtill to the ſame change. 
Nor have we of Aclive Pauuer fewer. inſtances, : Since, 
Whatever change is obſerved, the mind muſt collect a 
power ſomewhere able to make that change. But 
et if we will conſider. it attentively, bodies by. Our 
ſenſes do not afford us ſo clear and diſtinct an idea 
of Active Power, as we have from reflection on the 
operations of our minds. For all power relating to 
Action, and there being but two ſorts of Action, 
viz. Thinking and Motion, let us conſider whence we 
have the clearelt. 2dza, 9 Tran parc - 

ths ACans.: ig) Sod? to moi 

Ls: Of, Thinking, Body affords vs no * al: 

tis only from, Reflection that we have that; neither 
have we from Body any idea of the beginning of 
motion. A Body at reſt affords, us, no idea of any Ac- 
. Five Power to move ; and hen it is ſet in motion 
itſelf, that Motion is N a Paſſion than an 3 
in it. The ids of the beginning of Motion v 
have only by reflection an what paſſes i in CS. . 
where we find by experience that; barely hy willing it, 
We can move hs parts of;;0uphadies which 2 

, defore, at xeſt. . ol 18501 Atami iq s 
9 4. We find in, gurihves 2 Power to begin or 8 
| hear, continue or end ſeveral actions of our minds, 

| and 
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b of our bodies, barely by a thought or 
preference of the mind. This power Which the 
- mind has thus to order the cohfideration of any idea,” 
or the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the 
motion of any part of the Body to its Reſt, and vi- 
cr bei in any particular inſfance, is that we call the 
min The actual exerciſe of that Pen is that 
which we call Vdlition'6r e 
Phe forbearance or erformance of 'that Action. 
oo nſequent to ſuch order er cbtnmand of the mind, is 
called: Fokintary - And whatſoever Action is perform. 
ed Without ſoch a thought of the wind, is silke 
Muuluntury. was ane dei e an „ 
* The Poder f Perception is that we An che Un- 
« ig. Perception, wich we make the Act of 
the Vodder kanding, is of ther ſorts. Firſt, The 
Perception of ideas in dur minds. Secbnily, The 
Perception of the Signification of Sipns, Thirdly, 
The Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement” 
of any diſtinct ideas. Theſe powers of the mind, 
viz. of Feen _ eferring, are uſually called 
by another name; d ths ordinary way of fpeaking 
is that the Vader iviing and Will are two facultics 
of the mind. A word proper enough, if it be u- 
ſed ſo & not to breed any confuſion” in mens 
thoughts, | dy being ſuppoſed, (as 1 ſuſpect it has 
been) t6 ftand for. ſome real Beings in the Soul that 
performs thoſe actions of Underſtanding and Volition. 
9 5. From the conſideration of the Extent of the 
power! of the mind, over the actions of the man, 
which every one tids in himſelf, ariſe the 1deas' of 
Liberty and Neteſſity': 80 far as a'man has 3 power 
wo 1 or not 0 think; to move or not to move, 


ME F2 according 
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4 e to the en or direction of his .own. 
mind, fo far is a man free. Wherever any Perfortnn; 

ance or forbearance are not equally i in a man's power; 

wherever , doing or not doing will not equally. fol-, 
low upon the preference of his mind, there he is 
not free, though perhaps the eee, be voluntary. 
So that the idea of Liberty is the idea of à pewer in 
any agent, to do or forbear any action according to 
the determination or thought of the mind, where- 
by either of them is preferred to the other; Where 
either of them is not in the power of the agent 
to be produced by. him, according to his valition,, 
there he is not at liberty: That agent is under 
| Neceſſity. | So that Liberty, cannot be where, there 
is no Thought, no Valitian, no Mill. But there may 
be Thought, there may be Will, there may be Vo- 
licion where there j is no Liberty. Thus a Tennis- 
ball, whether in motion by the ſtroke of a racket, 


or lying ſtill at reſt, is not by any one taken to be a: 


free Agent; becauſe weiconceive, not a Tennis. ball to 
think, and conſequently. not to have any Volition or 
preference of Motion to Reſt, or vice-ver/a.. So a 
man ſtriking himſelf or his friend, by a convulſive 
motion of his arm, which it is not in his power by 

Volition or the direction of his mind, to ſtop or 
c forbear; no body thinks he has in this Liberty, every 
one pities him as acting by Neceſſity and Gonfiraink. 
Again, ſuppoſe. a man be carried, whilſt faſt alleep, in- 
to a room where is a perſon he longs to ſee, and be 
there locked faſt in beyond his power to get out; 
be awakes, and is glad to ſee himſelf in ſo deſirable 
company, which he ſtays. willingly in ; that is, pre: 

fers his ſtaying to going away. Is not this ſtay vo 
Gs » 4 luntary * ? 
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not e to be gone. gn be Liberty i is not an 
ien belonging to Volition or Preferring; ; but to the 
perſon. having the power of doing or forbearing to 7 
; do, ace according | as the mind. ſhall chuſe or direct. 1 
8 6. As it is in the motions of the body, fo it is 
in: the thoughts of .« our minds : Where | any one is 
> that we, have power to take it 1 up, or lay it by 
cording to the Preference of the mind, there, we are 
i 1 liberty. A waking 1 man is not at liberty to think, or 
not to think no more than he f is FA ere whether his 
body ſhall touch any "other or no: But whether he. 


* ad 


will remove his contemplation Fo one idea to ano= 


ther, is many times in his choice. And then, 10 is, 
in reſpect of his ideas, as much at liberty as he is 
in reſpe& of bodies he reſts on. He uk at pleaſure + 
remove himſelf from one to another: But yet ſome 
ideas to the mind, like ſbme mòtions to the body, are 
ſuch, as in certain circumſtances it cannot avoid nor 
obtain their abſence by the Alen effort it can uſe, 
Thus à man on the rack is not at liberty to lay by | 
the ied of. Pain, and entertain other contemplations. 
085 ” "Whetever Thought i is wholly wanting, or the” 
wer to aer or forbear, according to the direction ? 
2 "Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. This in 
u agent capable of Volition, „when the beginning « or. 
chin of any action is coũtrary to the prefe- | 
rence of his mind, is called Compi. Wee en, when the 
hindering or ſtopping any action is contrary to bis 
Voſition, it is called Reſtraint. Agents that have 2 
no Thought, no F at all, are in ID, thing 
neceſſary agents.” te tals N 
ls. 8, And thus 1 have, in a ſhort et 5 given a 
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ve of our original i eas, from whence all 57 10 
ae, ; derived, ue of 99 ich At, are m 115 Oi ind - 
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have; i 1278 we had "ng . acute N to. Per- 
WF the ſeveral modified extenſions and F Care + 
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of different. kinds, (hereby, they are diſtin- 


guiſhed from ſimple modes, which conſiſt only, of 
ſimple ideas of the ſame bind, put together by, t 


mind) as Virtue, Vice, a Lie, Sc. The mind being 
once furniſhed with limple ideas, can put them to: 
gether in ſeveral compofit tions, without examining 
Whether they exiſt ſo together in nature, And hence. 


I think it is, that theſe. ideas are called Neticns, as as 
if they. had their original and. conſtant exiſtence more. 


in the thoughts of men than in the reality of things: 
And to form ſuch ideas it ſufficed that the wind put 


the parts of them together, W. that, they. were con- 
ſiſtent 


* 


6ſt * for mer . without conſidering. 
whether they had any real being. There are three ways. 

wherehy we get theſe complex ideas of mixed Modes. 
. Bie, By experience and obſervation of 
things them elyes, : Thus by ſeeing Fa, met; bu Pls. 
we get the idea of wreſtling. : | 

9 3 Secondly, By invention or -volyntary- putting 
8 of - ſeveral ſimple ideas in our on minds; 
0 he that firſt invented PRINTING da . ph i, 
firſt, in bis mind, | before it eyer, exiſted... 
6 —＋ Thirdy, By explaining the homes of aftiong 
we. never ſay, or notions we. cannot ke; 1. by. 25 
numerating all thoſe ideas which go to the making, 
them up. T bus the mixed Mode which the ward 
Lie ſtands for, is made up of theſe. ſimple ideas A 
Firſt, - - Articulate founds. Secondly, Certain ideas in, 
rhe mind of the, ſpeaker. Thirdly, . Thoſe wordy,, the 
fngs of theſe ideas. Fourtbly, Thoſe Signs. pur. fe. 
gether by Affirmation. or. Negation, otherwiſe. than, 
the oo they ſland for, are in the mind 1425 the 
. Since 8 e made, 6 * ideas: 
are u ot by t LPIICALION | of. thoſe ter 
that, nal es. Fo 4 they conſiſt of Graple 


as < 1 they, may, by. words, ſtanding | for thoſe, Z 


0 — ideas be repreſented to the mind of one WhO. 
ugder ſtands thoſe words, though that combination of 
ſimple ideas, was never alleged to his ming by bl. 
exiſtence of. things. 

1435 Mixed Modes $a . unity. from, an at. 
of the mind, combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, to- 
; gether, and conſidering them as, one complex, one: 
The mark of this union is one name given to that 
combination. Men ſeldom reckon any number of 
ideas to make o one complex one: But ſuch We 


65 „ere GG A N oh” be 1 


as there be names for. Thus the liling if di at 
hi is as fit to be united into one vg Hf idea, as 
that of 2 father. Yet, there being no name for it, 
it is not taken fol 4 particular complex idea ; nor A 
Aiftitiet ſperies of actlon, from that of Killibg” any 
other man. Were? 
8 6. Thoſe ABR " 6f ge. bars names he⸗ 
 nefally affixed, Which are of frequent uſe in con- ; 
verſation : In which caſes men endeavour to com- 
municate their thoughts to one another with all fe 
ſible diſpatch.” "Thoſe others which they have ſeldom. N 
octalivn to mention, they tie got | together, nor give: ; 
them names. {A} 5.4 5 £23 eee 
. F 7, This ives'the eat why "here are Dr 4 - 
in every language, which cannot” be rendered by a ny | 
on fingle Werd of anther. For the faſhions Ga 
cuſtoms of one nation, make ſeveral ombinatiohs of 
ideas familiar in one, whi ch another had never any . 
otcafion to make. Such were, Ocasio. among” 
tie Greeks, Proſeriptio among the Remans. This al 
ſo betaſſons the conflant change of languages ; becauls' 
the change of cuſtom and opinions, brings 5 W ith it 
new combinations of ideas, Which, to avdid long def.” 
ctiptions, have new” names annexed to them, ld 0 
they become new ſpecies of mixed modes. Bat e 
1 all our Jimple "Teas, theſe that "hav « kit ; 
ma mixed modes made out 'of them, are Thinking ad : 
Motion; (which comprehend iQ "them all Action) 
and Power, from whence theſe actions are contrived 
to flow. For actions being the great buſi neſs of 
mankind, it is no wonder” if the ſeveral modes of 
T hinking and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, the 
idlat of them obſerved and laid up in memory, aid 
have names ger them. For without ſuch” c.. 
plex 


Plex ideas with names to them, en poticaſilyi: 


hold an com 
are the mpdes s of actions diſtinguiſhed: by their catſes, 

Means, hien, Kad, Juftruments, Time; Plate} aad 
other; cireumſtances; as alſo of the powers fitted for 
thoſe actions: Thus, Bellagſi is the power to do or 
ſpeak what we intend without fear or diſorder: 

Which power of doing any thing, when it has been 
acquired by the frequent doing the ſame thing, is 
that idea we call Habit : when forward and ready 
upon every occaſion to break into action, we call it 
Diſpoſition. "Thus 7 is a diſpoſition or apt- 
neſs to be angry. 

g Power being) the bees aQion, he 
ſubſtances wherein theſe powers-are, hen they eX- 
ert this power, are called Cauſes, : And the ſubſtances 
thereupon produced, or the ſimple ideas introduced 
into any ſubject, S fects. The efficacy whereby the 
new ſuhſtance or ideu is produced, is called in the 


fubject exerting that power, Actian i in the ſubject. 


Wberein any ſimple idea is changed, or produced, 
Paſſion: Which efficacy in intellectual agents, we can, 
I think, conceive to be nothing elſe but modes of 
Thinking and Willing: In corporeal agents, nothing. 
elſe but modifications of motion. Whatever ſort of 
action, beſides 'theſe produces any effect; I confeſs 
myſelf to have no notion, or--idea of., And theres; 


fore many words which ſeem tb expreſs fame action ſig 


nify nothing of the action, but barely. the ect, with. 
ſome circumſtances of the ſubject wrought on. ar 
cauſe operating. Thus Creation Annililation, con- 
tain in them no idea of the action or manner, we 
by they are produced, but darely of the — 2 
a 


tion about them. Of this kind 
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thing-done. Aud when a Sn. min fays ihe cold: 
freezes wutor, though the werd Frueging, ſeem to 
import ſome action, yet it truly Ggnifies nothing but 
the effect, viz. That water that was before id, 
is become hard, and coiſient; vlthout \conminiog” f 
N et v eee 5400. pong 01 ne 
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4 W.g our o Complex Ideas of 4 SubP mer. e. 


ning 18 2017 e e * Js 3% Wye 
$ ! 
| Tur mind ebferving — * Ah -toigo 
conſtantly together, which being preſumed” 
= to belong to one thing, ure called ſd united in dne 
ſubject by one name, which we are apt aſterward 7 
talk of and eonſider us one ſimple Ja, Which indeed 
is a complication of many idias together. We ima 
all - gine not theſe ſimple idaas to ſabliſt by themſelves, 
but ſuppoſe ſome Sufratum, wherein they fubfiſt, 
5 which we call Subſtance, The idea of pure fub- 
| Hanes is nothing — ye" but unknown fup- 
Wi: Furt theſe qualities which ber ee of prodicing 
1 Was; 20 
$52; The iden- r Subſtances are com- 
poſed out of this obſcure and general idea of Sub- 
ſtance, together wich fach combinations of fimple 
ideas, as are obſerved to exiſt together, and ſuppoſed: 
to flow from the internal conſtitution; and unknown 
eſſence of that ſubſtanoce. Thus we come by the 
ideas" of Man, "Horſe, Goll, &. Thus che ſet ſible 
qualities of Iron ot a 2 make the complex 
SET | ideas 
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Alan ol thoſe ſubſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller 


commonly knows better than a philoſophe. 
953, The, ſame Happens concerging the opera- 
_ tions, of. the mind, 2s. 17 ing, Ren/aung, - Ec. 
ch we cpcluding aan ub by themſglves;nor 


duced by: i it; we. think ew th: 3 of foie | 


other ſubſtance, which, we call Spirit: Of, whoſe-fub- 
Aance, ar nature, ue have. ag clear, a notion 44 
that of body the ons being, but the ſuppoſed. Sub- 
Aratum of the ſimple ident we have from withour?; 
as the other of thoſe, operations which. we experiment 
in ourſelves within: 80 that the idea of corporeal 


Subſtance :in, matter, is as remote from our _—_ 


tions as that of ſpiritual Subſtance. © 
9.4. Hence we may conclude: that he — ee 


fectelt idea of any particular ſubſtance, who has col- 


lected maſt of thale ſimple ideas which do exiſt in it; 


Among which;we are to reckon. its afjue powers, and 


Faffive gapacitzes, thougb not ſtrictly /emple ideas. 

$5. Secondary qualities, for the mqſt part, ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh ſubſtances. ., For our, ſenſes fail us in the 
diſeovery of the Bulk, Figure, Texture, &c. of the 


minute parts. of bodies on which their real conſtitu - 


tions, and. ditferences depend And ſecondary; qualities 
are nothing but powers with relation to our ſenſes. 


The ideas that make our complex. -anes: of, corporeal fal- 


Hanses, are of three ſorts, Fir ft, The idens of pri- 
mary qualities of thiogs, which are diſcovered by our 
kegles; Such are; Bulk, Figure: Marian, c. Se- 
cd, The ſenſible yſecqndary- :qualitics,, Which. are 
nothing but powers to produce ſeyeral i in us by 
our ſendes., 5 Tea, The aptacls. We CO o ider ia any 
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dor fee füt kris 
mary qualities, as that the ſubſtance ſo rene Would 
produce in us different ideasy from what Ae" did be- 
fore: And they are called Acre and Puſtvs Po 
All which, às far 4s' we have any notice; or Gene 
item, Kenduats in /arple rern poibarrigngas 
8 6: Had we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the 
nies: particles of bodies, it is not to be doubted, 
but they would produce quite different ident in mY 
as we find in viewing things * mitroſcapts, '© Such 


boddies as to our naked eyes are coloured and opaque, 


will through microſcopes appear. pellucid: Bod to the 
naked eye appears all red; but by a good mieroſeipe 
ve ſee only ſome red Fe ſwimming in a _ 
ſparent liquor. ee jj BOP! 2ST Rf 
"37 7. The infinite wiſh Author of our beings has 
fitted our organs, and faculties, | to the conveniencies 
' of life and the buſmeſs we hive to do here: We may 
by our ſenſes know and diſtinguiſn things'f6 far as to 
accommodate them to the exigencies of this life. We 
have alſo inſi ght enough into their admirable contrivan- 
ces, and wonderful effects to admire; and magnify the 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs of their Author. güch 
a Knowledge as this, which is ſufted to our Preſent 
condition, we want fit faculties to attain; and we are 
fitted well enough With n hed proide! for” no 
conveniencies of living. © hey 

1 $ 8.” Beſides: the complex ideas we have of 'mate- 
rial Subſtatices'; by the" "ſimple ideas taken from the 
operations of onr own minds, which we experiment 
in ourſelves,” "US Thinking) We fan dng. Willing, Know- 


| ing, c Meo"exiftivg in the fame ſubſtance, / we are 
able to frame the complex idta of a Sęirit. And 


r | this 
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this idea of an immaterial fubſtance, is as clear as that 
we have of a material. By joining theſe with Sub- 
ſtance, of which we have no diſtinct idea, we have 
the idea of a Spirit: And by putting together the 
ideas of coherent, ſolid parts, and power of being 
moved, joined with Subſtance, of which likewiſe 
we have no poſitive idea, we have the idea of Mar - 

ter. The one it at clear and diſtint as the other. 

The ſubſtance of Spirit is unknown to us; and ſo is 
the ſubſtance of Body cqually unknown to us : T'wo 
primary qualities or properties of Body, viz. Solid 
coherent parts, and impulſe, we have diſtin clear 
ideas of: So likewiſe have we, of two primary qua- 
lities or. properties of Spirit, Thinking and a power 
of Afim, or a power of putting body into motion by 
* thought. The ideas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mo- 
© bility, are common to them both,” We have alſo 
clear and diſtin ideas of ſeveral qualities inherent in 
bodies, which are but the various modifications of 
the extenſion of cohering ſolid parts, and their mo- 
tion. We have likewiſe the ideas of the ſeveral modes 
of Thinking, vis. Believing, Doubting, Hoping, 
Fearing, &. as alſo of Willing and Moving the Bo- 


dy conſequent to it. 
$ 9+ There is no reaſon why it Mond be thought 


"ſtrange that I make Mobility belong to Spirit: For 
having no other idea of Motion but change of di- 
ſtance, with other beings that are conſidered as at 
reſt, and finding that ſpirits, as well as bodies 
cannot operate but where they are, and that ſpirits 
do operate ar ſeveral times in ſeveral places, I can- 


u r Ae chatlge of ts to all finite ſpirits.” 
6 910. 


2 


ai 


c 
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hy 10. If this notion of Spirit may bake ſome dif- 
Kculties in it, not eaſy to be explained, we have no 
more reaſon to deny or doubt of the exiſtence of Spi- 
-rits, than we have, to deny or doubt of the exiſtence 
Body: Becauſe the notion of Body is cumbred with 
ſome difficulties very hard, and perhaps impoſſible to 
be explained. The diviſibility in inſinitum, for in- 
ſtance, of any finite extenſion, involves us whether 
we grant or deny it in conſequences impoſſible to be 


explicated, or made conſiſtent, Ve have therefore & as 


much reaſon to be ſatisfied with our notion of Spirit, as 
with our notion of Body; and the exiſtence of the one, 
as well as the other. We have no other idea of the 
Supreme Being, but a complex one of Exiſtence, Power, 
Knowledge, Duration, Pleaſure, Happineſs, and of ſe- 
veral other qualities, and powers which it is better to 
have than be without, with the e of _ 
| l eee 

. $ 11. In which complex then we may We that 
8 is no ſimple one, bating Mfinity, which is not 
alſo a. part of our complex idba of other ſpirits ; be- 
cauſe in our ideas, as well of ſpirits as other things, 
we are reſtrained to thoſe we receive fron "Sagan 
and . | 2 +603 > 


* eee 4444 e 


CHAP. xxlv. 


» Of Tollctive Ideas f Subſlncer, 


"Hens are other iat of Subſtances which may 
be called Callefjve, which are made up of many 
partcula ſubſtances conſidered as united in to one 
| iclea, 


Ch. 25. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING: 75 
idea, as a Troop, Army, &c. which the mind makes 

by its power of compoſition. *'Thelſe collective ideas 
are but the artificial draughts of the mind bringing 
things remote, and independent into one view, the. 
better to contemplate and diſcourſe of them united 

into one conception; and ſignified by one name. For: 
there are no things ſo remote, which the ning can- 
not by this art of compoſition, bring into one idea, 
as is viſible en „ N by the name Unzver/e. 


9 M4444 eee eee $4 +4- 
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of Relation. = 


8 * | 
Te is another ſet of ideas, which the mba: 
gets from the comparing of one thing with an- 
other. When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, that 
it does as it were bring it to, and ſet it by another, 
and carry its view from one to the other, this is Re- 
lation or Reſpef : And the denominations given to 
things intimating that Reſpect, are what we call Re- 
latives, and the things ſo brought together Related.” 
Thus when I call Cajus, Huſband, or Whiter, I inti- 
mate ſome other perſon; or thing, in both caſes, with 
| which I compare him. Any of our iat may be 
the foundation of Relation. 
$ 2. Where languages have failed to give co re- 
lative names, there the Relation is not ſo eaſily taken 
notice 5 as in nn ger is a a Relative name. I 
25 Wn i 75523 1586 9s 
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5 3. The ideas of Relation may be the ſame, in 
thoſe men who have far different ideas of the things 
that are Related. Thus thoſe who have different 
ideas, of Man, may agree in that of Father. 

$ 4. There is no idea of any kind, which is not 
Capadic of an almoſt infinite number of conſiderati- 
ons, in reference to other things : And therefore this 
makes no ſmall part of mens words and thoughts, 
Thus one ſingle man may at once ſuſtain the Relati- 
ons of Father, Brother, Son, Huſtand, Friend, Subject, 
General, European, Engliſhnan, ander, Maſter, Ser- 
| vant, Bigger, Leſs, &c, to an almoſt infinite number; 
he being capable of as many Relations as there can 
de occaſions of comparing him to other things in any 
manner of agreement, diſagreement, or 9 what · 
ſoever. | 

S8 5. The ideat of Relations are 1 clearer and 
more diftin& than of the things related ; , becauſe the 
knowledge of one ſimple idea is oficutimes ſufficient 
to give me the notion of a Relation: But to the 

knowing of any fubſtantial being, an accurate be 
tion of n idegs 1 18 n, 5 7 


S+ eee 


CHA r. Xxvl. 
05 Cauſe and Efes, and other ow.” 


| ; $ 1 : 

"He a of Cauſe and Effet, we get fron owe: 
obſervation of the viciſ/tude of things, while we 
perceive ſome qualities or ſubſtances hegin to exiſt, 


and ng they receive their exiſtence from the due ap- 
_ plication 


.$ : hw . 
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plication and operation of other beings : That which” 
produces, is the Cauſe ; that which is produced, the 
Effet. Thus Fhudity in wax is the effect of a cer - 
_ tain degree of heat, which we obſerve to be con - 
ſtantly produced. by the application of ſuch heat. 
8 2. We diſtinguiſn the originals of things into- 
two ſorts, Firſt, When the thing is wholly made 
new, ſo that no part thereof did ever exiſt before, 
as when a new partiele of matter doth begin to ex- 
iſt, which had before no being; it is called Creati- 
on. Secondly, When a thing is made up of particles - 
which did all of them before exiſt, but the thing ſo * 
conſtituted of pre-exiſting particles; which altoge- 
ther make up ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas had 
not any exiſtence before, as this Man, this Egg, 
this Noe, &c. This, when referred to a ſubſtance, . 
produced in the ordinary courſe of nature, by- an 
internal principle, but ſet on work by ſome external 
agent, and working by inſenſible ways which we per- 
ceive not, is called Generation. When the Cauſe is 
extrinſical, and the Effect produced by a ſenfible Se- 
paration or Juxta-poſition of diſcernible parts, we call 
it Ma hing; and ſuch are all artificial things. Whert- 
any ſimple idea is produced, which was not in that 
ſubject before, we call it Aer ation. 
8 3. The denominations of: things taken PEI 
Time, are for the moſt part only Relations. Thus 
when it is faid that queen Eůigabeth lived ſixty-nine, 
and reigned forty-five years, no more is meant, than 
that the duration of her exiſtence was equal to ſty - 
nine, and of her government to forty-five annual re- 
volutions of the ſun: And ſo are _ words anſwers” 
Ng, 8 % n t eee 
8 3 mung 
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Woung and Ol, and other words of Time, that are 
thought to ſtand for poſitive ideas, are indeed Rela - 
tive ; and intimate a Relation to a certain length of 
Duration, whereof we have the idea in our minds. 
Thus we call a man Young or Old, that has lived 
little or much of that time that men uſually attain 
to, This is evident from our application. of theſe 
names to other things; for a Man is called Young 
at Twenty, but a Horſe Old, c. The Sun and 
Stars we call not Old at all, becauſe we know- not 
- what period God has ſet to that. ſort of Beings. 

'$ 4. There are other ideas, that are truly Rela- 
Probe which we ſignify by names, that are thought 
Poſitive and Abſolute ; ſuch as Great and Little, Strong 

and Weak. The things thus denominated are refer- 
red to ſome ſtandards with which we compare them. 
Thus we call an Apple Great, that is bigger than 
the ordinary ſort of thoſe we have been uſed to. 
And a Man Weak, that has not fo much ſtrength or 
power to move as men _— wo or thoſe of: his, 


own ſue. 
— — 
r eee 
6 a Oy ne and 1 


dif- Fe, 10 3 5 3 
Ne 8 the eee takes ef W 
is the very Being of Things: When conſider- 
ing a thing as exiſting at any certain time, or place, 
and comparing it with itſelf as exiſting at any other 
| "_ * it forms the ideas of Jdentity. and. _ 


— 


ch. ay. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, 99- 
fety. When we ſee any thing in any certain time 


and place, we are ſure, it is that very thing; and can 
be no other, how ieee mne, 


reſpects. 


8 2. we nic ir-impoſſible, * — 5 


| of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt together in the - fame 
place, we conclude that whatever exiſts any where: 


at the ſame time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and 


is there itſelf alone. When therefore we demand. 
whether any thing be the /ame, or no, it refers al - 


ways to ſomething that exiſted ſuch a time, in ſuch a. 


place, which it was certain at that inſtant was the. 
fame with itſelf, and no other. 

$ 3. We have ideas of three ſorts of fn, 
Firſt; Of God, Secondly, Finite Intelligences, Third- 
ly, Bodies. Firſt, God being Eternal, Unalterable; 
and every where concerning his Identity, there can 
be no doubt: Secondiy, Finite Spirits having had. 
their determinate time and place of beginning to ex- 


iſt, the Relation to that time and place will always: 


determine to each its Mdentity, as long as it exiſts. 
Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every particle of mat- 
ter to which no addition or ſubtraction is made. 
Theſe three exclude not one another out of the ſame- 
place, yet each exclude. thoſe of the lane; kind out 
of the ſame place. 

§ 4. The 7 and” Diverſity: of Mladen yon 
wa are determined after the ſame manner that 
Subſtances are; only the Actions of Finite Beings, 
as Motion and Thought, conſiſting in Succeſſion, they 
cannot exiſt in different times and places as perma- 
nent Beings: For no motion or thought conſidered 
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2s at different times. can be the ſame, each part there» 

of having a different beginning of Exiſtence. . 

9 5. From whence it is plain, that ee Fa 
+ felf is the Principium Individuationis, which deter- 
mines a Being to a particular time and place, incom- 
municable to two Beings of the fame kind. Thus, 
| fuppoſe an Atom exiſting in a determined time, and 
place; it is evident that conſidered in any inſtant, it 
it the ſame with itſelf, and will be fo, as lng as its 
exiſtence continues. The ſame may be ſaid of two, 
or more, or any number of particles, whilſt they 
continue together. The Maſs will be the fame hows 


ever jumbled : But if one atom be n n it is 


not the ſame maſs. 

56. In Fegerubles, de idradey-deprnca not on 
the ſame. maſs, and is not applied to the ſame los 
The reaſon of this is the difference between an ani- 


mate body, and maſs of matter; This being only the. 


coheſion of particles any how united; The other, 


ſuch a diſpoſition and organization of parts, as is fit 
to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to con- 


tinne and frame the wood, bark, leaves, &c. (of an 


Oak; for inſtance) in which conſiſts the vegetable life. 
| That therefore which has ſuch an organization of parts. 
fartaking of one common life, continues to be the ſame 


Plant, though that life b communicated to neu park 
Poles of matter vitally united to the living Plant. 


'$ 7. The caſe is not ſo much different in Bruret, 


bur d any one may ee what makes an Ani. 


mal, and continues it the ſame. 
8 8. The identy of the: fone: Mie Abe wit con- 


ſilts in a parts 


G of the ſame continued life, in ſuc 
cceding 


eteding particles nnn . A 


nn body. 

'$9. To unduifiond: Mentity hating aim con- 
ſider what Ia the word it is applied to ſtands for. 
It being one thing to be the Jame Subftance, e 
the ame Man, and a' third the /ame Peron. 

$' 10. An Animal, is a living oli body 2 


And the fame animal, is the ſame continued life com- 
municated to different particles of matter, as they hap= 


pen ſucceſſively to be united to that body, and our no- 
tion of Man, is but of a particular ſort of Animal. 
5 It. Penn ſtands for an intelligent being, that 
reafens and reflects, and can confider itſelf the ſame 
thing in different times and places; which it doth by 
that Conſciouſneſs that is inſeparable from thinking. 
By this every one is to himſelf what he calls Se, 
without conſidering whether that Se be continued 
in the fame, or divers fubſtances. In this - conſiſts: 
Perſonal Identity, or the ſameneſs of a rational be- 
ing: And / far as this conſciouſneſs extends backward 


to any paſt action, or thought, fo far reaches the iden- 
tity of that perſon. It is the ſame Seh now, it was 


then: And it is by the ſame Seh, with this preſent 
one, that now reflects on it, that that action was done. 


8 12. © But it is enquired, whether if the fame 
* ſubſtance, which thinks, be changed, it can be the 


fame perſon ; or remaining the fame, it can be dif- 
© ferent perſons ? I anſwer, that cannot be reſolved, 
© but by thoſe who know what kind of ſubſtances 


* 


neſs of paſt actions can be transferred from one 


8 conſciouſneſs the ſame individuat action, it could not: 
But, 


they are that do think, and whether the eonſciouſ⸗ 


thinking ſubſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame 
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© But, it being but a preſent repreſentation of a paſt 
action, why it may not be poſſible, that that may 
be repreſented to the mind to. have been, which 
really never was, will. be hard to determine. 
As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, whether 
© the ſame;immaterial ſubſtance remaining, there may. 
© be two: diſtinẽt perſons? All thoſe who hold pre- 
* exiſtence, are evidently of this mind, ſince they 
allow the ſoul to have no remaining conſciouſneſs: 
of what it did in that pre- exiſtent ſtate, either 
wholly ſeparate from body, or informing any o- 
ther body; and if they ſhould not, it is plain, ex- 
perience would be againſt them. So that perſonal: 
identity reaching no farther than conſciouſneſs. 
reaches, a pre- exiſtent ſpirit not having continued 
«ſo. many ages in. a ſtate of ſilence, muſt . 
q make different perſons. 

5 13. © And thus we may be able, without any- 
© difficulty, to conceive the ſame. -perſon at the re 
* ſurreftion, though in a body not exactly in make 
or parts the ſame which he had here, the ſame 
conſciouſneſs going along with the ſoul that inha- 
bits it. But yet the ſoul alone, in. the change of 
- bodies, would ſcarce to any one, but to him that 
- makes the foul the man, be onge to make the. 


£7 262 of” OT 


: 6 


* Ln RY 


76 - fame man. 


9 14. Se Fi is. that n thinking an, what-- 
ever ſubſtance it matters not, which is. conſcious of- 
pleaſure or pain, capable of happineſs or miſery ;-and- 
ſo is concerned for itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs- 
extends. That with which the conſciouſneſs of this 
preſent thinking thing, can join itſelf, makes the 
lame perſon, and is one ſelf with it; and ſo attributes 
75 8 to- 
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to itſelf, and owns all the actions of chat ching, as 
its own, as far as that conſciouſneſs reaches. 
$ 1 5- This: Perſonal Identity is the object of re- 
ward and puniſſiment, being that by which every one 
is concerned for himſelf. If the Conſciouſngſs went a- 
long with the little finger, when that was cut off, it 
would be the ſame ſelf chat Was juſt l nn, 
d Gor the whole body. 
8 16. If the ſame Sterates, makin and FRY 
| did not partake-of the ſame conſciouſneſs, they would 
not be the ſame Perſon. Socrates waking, could 
not be in-juſtice accountable for what Socrates ſleeping 
did, no more than one Twin, for what his brother 
Twin did, becauſe their outſides were ſo "Os 4 
* could not be diſtinguiſhed. 17 
5 17. But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of 
Gre parts of my life, beyond a poſſibility of retriev- 
ing them, ſo that I ſhall never be conſcious of them 
again; am I not the /ame Perſon that did thoſe acti- 
ons, though I have now forgot them? 1 anſwer, that 
we muſt here take notice what the word 7 is applied 
to, which in this caſe is the man only: And the 
fame man being preſumed to be the ſame perſon, 7 
is eaſily. here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame per- 
Jon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame man, to 
have diſtin& incommunicable conſciouſneſs at different 
times, it is paſt doubt the ſame man would at dif- 
ferent times, make different perſons. Which we ſee 
is the ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration 
of their opinions, human laws not . puniſhing the 
madman for the - ſober man's actions, nor the ſober 
man for what the madman did; thereby making 
them two perſons. Thus we ſay in'Engh/b, ſuch a 
. i | 9 


— __ 
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one i nat limfelf; or, is beſides himſelf, in which 


8 it. is inſinuated, that Se is changed, and the 


„ Fines: is no longer ia that mam 
8 18. But is not a man drunk or ſober the ſame 


Perſon? Why elſe he is puniſhed for the ſame fact 


he commits. when drunk, though he be never after- 


wards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the ame perſon, 


as a man that walks, and does other things in his 
ſleep, is the ſame perſon, and is as anſwerable for any 


miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human laws puniſh both 


with a juſtice ſuitable to their way of knowledge : 


Becauſe in theſe caſes they cannot diſtinguiſh certain- 
ly. what is real, and what is counterfeit ; and ſo the 


| ignorance in drunkenneſs or ſleep is not admitted as 2 


plea. For though puniſhment be annexed to perſo- 


nality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs ; and the 


drunkard perhaps is not conſcious of what he did; 
yet human judicatures juſtly paniſh him, becauſe the 
fact is proved againſt him; but want of conſciouſ- 
neſs cannot be proved for him. But in the great 


day wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid o- 


pen, it may be reaſonable to think no one ſhall be 
made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of, but 
Mall receive his doom, his own a urge or 


elſe excuſing him. 


1% 19. en apt * to think I le 1 
treating of this ſubject, made ſome ſuppoſitions 
that will look ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſſibly 


© they are ſo in themſelves : But yet, I think, they 
© are ſuch as are pardonable in this ignorance we are 
in of the nature of that thinking thing that is in 
us, and which we look on as our/eſves. Taking, 


ap we ene do the ſoul of a man, for an im- 
material 


material ſubſtance, independent from matter, and 
© indifferent alike to it all, there can from the nature 
of things be no abſurdity at all, to ſuppoſe that 
© the ſame ſoul may, at different times, be uni- 
© ted to different bodies, and with them make up, 
for that time, one man: As well as we ſuppoſe a part 
© of a ſheep's body yeſterday, ſhould be a part of a 
* man's body to-morrow, and in that union make a 
* vital part of Melibæus himſelf, as well as it did of 
© his ram. 


§ 20. To conclude, * fubſtancs; begi = 


to exiſt, it muſt during its exiſtence be the ſame: 


Whatever compoſitions of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, 
during the union of thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete 


muſt be the ſame. Whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, 
during its exiſtence it is the ſame: And ſo if the 
compoſition be of diſtin& ſubſtances, and different 


modes, the fame rule holds. Whence it appears that 
the difficulty or odſeurity that has been about this 


matter, rather ariſes from names ill uſed, than from 
any obſcurity.in the things themſelves. For whatever 
makes the ſpecifick Idaa, to which the name is ap- 
plied, if that Mea be ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction 
of any thing into the ſame, and divers, will eaſily be 
conceived, and there n donbt — 
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c HA p. XXVII. 
of ether Relations. Kt 


gn” *h | 
A ſimple "FX wherein are parts or degrees, 
afford an occaſion of com paring the ſubjects 
wherein they are to one another in reſpect of thoſe 
ſimple Ideas. As Whiter, Sweeter, More, Leſs, &c. 
theſe depending on the equality and exceſs of the 
fame ſimple Idea, in ſeveral ſubjetts _y be called, 
Proportional Relations. 


$ 2. Another occaſion of comparing things is 


taken from the circumſtances of their origine, as Fa- 
ther, Son, Brother, &c. theſe _ be called N 


Relations. 
4 3- Sometimes the foundation of conſidering 


ung is ſome act whereby any one comes by a mo- 
ral right, power, or obligation to do ſomething: Such 


are General, Captain, Burgher ; theſe are inſtituted, 
and Voluntary Relations, and may be diſtinguiſhed 


from the Natural, in that they are alterable and ſe- 
_ parable from the perſons to whom they ſometimes 
| belonged, though neither of the ſubſtances ſo related 


be deſtroyed. But natural relations are not alterable, 
but are as laſting as their ſuhjects. | 


> 4> Another relation is the 1 or im- \- 


greement of mens voluntary actions to a rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are Judged of: 
Theſe may be called Moral Relations. It is this con- 


ne or diſagreement of our actions to ſome law 
i aan 


} 


CJ 


{4 
— 1 
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(whereby good or evil is drawn on us from the wilb 


and power of the law-maker, and is what we calk 
Reward or Punifhment) that renders our actions mo- 
ey good, or evil, 


§ 5. Of theſe moral Rules or Laws, there ſeems 


to be three ſorts with their different enforcements. 
Firſt, the Divine Lau. Secondly, Civil Law. Third- 


ly, The Law of Opinion or Reputation. By their re- 


lation to the firſt, our actions are either Sins or Du- 


ties: To the ſecond, Criminal or Innocent: To Us 


third, Virtues or Vices. - 


F 6. 1/4, By the Divine Law, I mean that law 
which God has ſet to the actions of men, whether 
promulgated to them by the light of nature, or the 
voice of Revelation. That God has given a law to 
mankind, ſeems undeniable, fince he has, Firſt, A 


right to do it, we are his creatures. Sens, 
Goodneſs and wiſdom to direct our actions to what 


is beſt. Thirdly; Power to enforce it by reward, and 
puniſhment of infinite weight and duration. This 


is the only true touchſtone of moral rectitude, and 
by which men judge of the moſt conſiderable moral 


good or evil of their actions: that is, whether as 
duties or fins they are like to procure them happineſs 


or miſery from the hands of the Almighty, 
$ 7. 2dy, The Civil Law, is the rule ſet by: 


the Commonwealth, to the ations of thoſe that be · 


long to it. This law no body over-looks ; the re- 
wards and puniſhments being ready at hand to en- 


force it, extending to the protecting or taking away 
of life, liberty, and eſtate of thoſe who be aps or 


diſobey it. 
7" 8. 3dly, The law of Opinion or Rerdndekits 


Hz. Virtue- 
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Virtue and Vice are names ſuppoſed every where, to 
ſtand for actions in their own. nature, Right and 
Wrong. As far as they are really fo applied, they 
fo far are coincident with the divine law. But it 
is viſible that theſe names in the particular inſtances 
of their application, through the ſeveral nations and 
{ocicties of men, are conſtantly attributed only to 
ſuch actions as, in each country and ſociety, are in 
reputation or diſcredit, So that the meaſure of what 
is every where called and efteemed Virtue and Vice, 
is the approbation or diſlike, praiſe or blame, which 
by a tacit conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf in the ſocieties and 
* tribes of men in the world; whereby ſeveral actions 
come to find credit or diſgrace. amongſt them, ac- 
cording to the ee maxims, or faſhions of the 


.- 3 + 


$ 9. That this is * appears ee That Joh 
that paſſes for Virtue in one place, which is elſewhere 
accounted Vice ; yet every Virtue and Praiſe, Vice 
and Blame go together; Virtue is every where that 
which is thought praiſe-worthy : And nothing elſe 
but that which has the allowance of publick eſteem, 
is called Virtue. Theſe have ſo cloſe an n 
that they are often called by the ſame name. 

$ 10. It is true, Virtue and Vice do in a great 
: hk every where correſpond with the unchangeable 


5 rule of Right and Wiong, which the laws of God 


| have eſtabliſhed ; becauſe the obſervation of theſe 
_ laws viſibly ſecures and advances the general good of 
- mankind, and the neglect of them breeds miſchief 
and confuſion : And therefore men, without renoun- 
_cirg all ſenſe and reaſon, and their own intereſt, 
could not cetera miſtake in 2 a their commen- 

dation 


— 
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dation and blame oh that fide that deſerved it not. 
T hey who think not commendation and diſgrace für 
ficierit motives to engage men to accommodate them- 
ſelves to the opinions and rules of thoſe with whom _ 
they - converſe, ſeem little ſkilled in the e I 
mankind; The greateſt part whereof goyera t dem- + 
Kives chiefly by this aw of Faſhions hte | 
The penalties that attend the breach of Cod) $ 
lived are ſeldom ſeriouſly reflected on, and thoſe that 8 
do reflect on them, entertain thoughts of fu ture re- 
ronciliation. And for the puniſhment due from tbe 
laws of the commenwealth, men flatter [themſelves 5 
with the hopes of impunity: But no man eſcapes ce 
ſure and diſlike who offends againſt faſhiog; nor % 
there one of ten thouſand Niff and infeaſible enough, to 
bear up under the conſtant diſlike. and: condemnation. . . 
of his own club. - 
11 Prdlity: ben 4s- nor ing but a relation "= 2 
theſe laws or rules; and theſe rules being nothing 
but à collection of feveral fit ple ideas,” the TY 
mity thereto is but fo ordering the acklen, that he 
ſimple ideas, belonging to it, may correſpond to 
thoſe which the aw requires. By which: e ſee ho-]·] XM : 
moral beings, and notions are founded on, and ter- 
minated in the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and rele 
on. For example, let us conſider the complex idea : 
ſignified by the word Murder. Firſt from refleiop, . 
we have the ideas of Withig, Conſe dering, Pur pelt ng, 
Malice, &c. Alſo of. Life, Perception; and Se- Me- 
tion. "Secondly from Senſation, we have the ideas of 
man, and of ſome action whereby we put an end o 
that perception and motion in the män, all Which 
imple ideas are 8 in the word Murder. 
* 4 This 
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| This on of ſimple ideas being found to a- 
gree or iſagree with: the eſteem of the country 1 
have been bred in, and to be held worthy of praiſe | 
or blame, I call the action Virtuous or Vicious, If 
I have the will of a Supreme Inviſible Law-rmaker 
for my rule, then, as I ſuppoſe the action command- 
ed or forbidden by God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin 
or Duty : If I compare it with the Civil-Law of my 
Country, 1 call it Lawfwl or n a. crime or 
no Crime. 
§ 12. Moral den, may be conkidered two 
=. ways... WEE 
| Fil, as as they : are, in 8 a. collection of 
aum ple ideas, in which ſenſe they are poſitive abſolute 
iat. - Secondly, As Fred or Bad, or Indifferent : In 
this reſpect — are. Relative, it being their confor- 
mity or diſagreement with ſome rule that makes them 
de ſo. We ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between 
the poſitive idea of the action, and the reference it 
bas to a rule: Both which are commonly compre- 
hended under one name, which often occaſions con- 
fuſion, and miſleads the judgment. | 
$ 13. Thus the taking from another what! is ha 
without his conſent, is: properly called Stealing. But 


that name being dommonly underſtood to ſignify allo 


the moral pravity of the action, men are apt to con- 
* whatever they hear called Stealing as an ill action, 

_ dikagreeing with the rule of Right. And yet the 
private, taking away his ſword from a madman to 

_ Prevent his doing miſchief, though. it be properly de- 

| nominated. Stealing, as the name of ſuch a mixed | 
Mode, x when N 2 the law. of God, We - 
15 


8 * * \ *% þ yl 
22 F * 4 . 1 a # N i 8 . 77 & wes 4 £4 * * 
4 % 9:7 2 , 1 8 F8 w- 
- x 


is no . or 88 ak en name Stealing 
ordinarily . carries ſuch an intimation with . 
8 14. It would be infinite to go A forts of 
Relations; I have here mentioned ſome of the moſt 
 eonliderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee 

from whence, we get our , ideas of Sy: and 

wherein they are. founded. e 
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2 f 850 3 
Hirne ſhown: 7 3 of. our: 1 and | 
taken a view of their ſeveral ſorts ; I ſhall 
offer ſome few other conſiderations concerning them. 
The firſt is, that ſome are clar,others obſcure + Some 
fin, and others confuſed;  .,. AD "0 

8 2. Our ſimple ideas are gem, dow they, are are 
woch as. the objects themſelves from whence they were 
taken, did in a well ordered ſenſation or perception 
preſent them. Whilſt the memory retains them thus, 
and can produce them. ſo. to the mind when it has oc- - 
.caſion to conſider, them, they are clear ideas. .. Our 
complææ ideas are clear when the ideas that go to their 
compoſition are clear: And the number and order of 
thoſe ſimple. ideas, that are their e is de- 
terminate and certain. 

8 3. The cauſe of eie in ſimple A 8 
to be either dull organs, or light impreſſions made 
by the objects, Or; a weakneſs. i in hs; Emery, not 
Ale 0 retain. mem as received, RO 
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$4. ai the that wherein the mind = 
ceives a difference from all other: And à confuſed, is 
ſuch an one as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from - 
another from Which it onght to be different. Obſcu- 
= is oppoſed to clearneſs, 'confuſion to diſtinctneſs. 

F. F. This confuſion incident to ideas, is only in 
reference to their names. For every idea 'a mat! has 
being viſibly what it is, and diſtin from all other 
© #eas But itſelf, that which makes it confuſed" is, when 

it is ſuch that it may as, well be called by another 
name as that which it is expreſſed by, the difference 
which keeps the things diſtinift, and makes ſome of 
them to belong rather to the one, and ſome of them 


do the other of thoſe namòs being left out; and fo 


the diſtinction which vas intended to be kept op by 
| theſe different names is quite loſt, © © 
© Confuſion i is occaſioned chiefly by the following des 

faults. Fit, When atty complex: idea (for it is com- 
plex ideas that are moſt liable to confuſion) is made 
up of too fmall a number of imple ideas, and ſuch 
as are common to other things * Whereby the differ- 
- ences that make it deſerve a different name, are left 
out. Thus an tea of a Leopard being conceived 

only às 'a' ſpotted beaſt, is confuſed; it not being 
thereby fufficientiy diftinguiſned from a Panther,” and 
other forts of 'beafts that are ſpotted. Where the 
ideas for which we uſe different terms, have not a 
difference anſwerable to their diflinct names, 4 
ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed 80 5 thein, we" * _ - 
they are truly confufed. 
9 7. Secondly, When the ither are © jumdled . 
ggetber K de complex one, that it is not eaſſſy dif- 
cernible, whether it more * the name given. 


it, 


ara ad ; 


it, than to any other. We may conceive this con- 
fuſion, by a fort of pictures uſually ſhewn, herein 
the colours mark out very odd and unuſual figures, 
and have no diſcernible order in their poſition. This; 
when ſaid to be the picture of a Man or Cefar, we 
reckon confuſed, becauſe it is not diſcernible in that 
ſtate, to belong more to the name Man or Cgſar, 
than to the name Bahoon or Pompey. But when a 
cylindrical mirror rightly placed, hath reduced thoſe 
ir regular lines on the table, into their due order and 
proportion, then the eye preſently ſees that it is a 
Man or Cæſar that is, that it belongs to thoſe names, 
and is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a Bao or 
Pompey ; that * from the ideas 5 by thoſe 
names. | 
68. Third G | When any.one of 0 our ideas Gonified 
by a name is uncertain and undetermined, Thus he 
that puts in, or leaves out an idea out of his complex 
one of Church or Adolatry, every time that he thinks 
of either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 
combination of ideas, that makes it up, is ſaid ta 
have a confuſed idea of. Church or Laalarry. Confu- 
ſion always concerns two ideas, and thoſe moſt, 
which moſt approach one another. To avoid con- 
fuſion therefore we ought to examine what other it 
is in danger to be confounded with, or which it can · 
not eaſily be ſeparated from; and that will be found 
an idea belonging to another name, and ſo ſhould be 
a different thing, from which yet it is not eee 
diſtinct, and ſo keeps not that difference from that 0+ 
ther idea which the different name imports. . 
99. lt is to be obſerved that our complex ideas 
may be very Clear and diſtinẽt in one bert, and very 
| obſcure. 
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obſcure and confuſed in another. Thus in Chiliae- 
drum, or Body of a Thouſand Sides, the idea of the 
figure may be confuſed, though that of . the number 

be very diſtin: We can diſcourſe and demonſtrate 
concerning that part of this complex idea which de- 
pends on the number Thouſand; though it is plain 
we have no preciſe idea of its figure, ſo as to diſtin- 
guiſh it by that from one that has but Nine Hun- 
dred' Ninety- nine ſides. The not obſerving this, cau - 
ſes no ſmall error in mens W and confulioe 
in their diſcourſes. | 


eee, eee 


„ p. XXX. 
1 Real and Fantaffcal Ideas. 


8. e 
On 1 in reference to. things from as ew: 


are taken; or which they may be ſoppoſed to 
repreſent, come under a Threefe/d diſtinction, and 
are, Firſt, either Real or Fantaftical. Secondly, 4. 
2 or Inadequate, Thirdly, True or Falſe, _ 
By real ideas I mean ſuch as have a founda - 
tion in nature, ſuch as have a conformity with the 
real being and * or "ings; or with- heir 
ane 
Fantaſtical are ſuch as have no- e in na- 
ture, nor any conformity with that reality of being, 
to which they are referred as to their 4rchetypes. 

9 2. By examining: the ſeveral forts of ideas we 
ſhall find, that Firſt, our ſimple ideas are all real; not 
that Loy are images or reha of what. does 

exiſt; , 


[i 
150 
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| exiſt, but as they are the certain effects of powers in 
things without us, ordained by our Maker, to .pro- 
duce in us ſuch ſenſations : They are real idaur in us, 
whereby: we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are really in 
things themſelves. Their reality lies in the ſteady 
correſpondence they have with the diſtinct conſtituti- 
ons of real beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe 
conſtitutions as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; 
it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produced by them. 
9 3. Complex ideas being arbitrary combinations 
4 femple ideas put together, and united under one - 
general name, in forming of which the mind uſes its 
liberty; we muſt enquire which of theſe are real, 
and which imaginary combinations, and to. this I fay, 
9 4. Firft, Mixed modes and felations, having no 
other. reality than what they have in the minds of 
men ; nothing elſe is required to make them real, 
but a poſſibility of exiſting conformable to them. 
Theſe ideas being themſelves Archetypes, cannot dif- 
fer from their Archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimeri- 
cal; unleſs any one will jumble together in them in- 
conſiſtent ideas. Thoſe indeed that bave names al- 
ſigned them in any. language, muſt have a conformi- 
ty to the ordinary ſignification of the name that is 
given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical. 
§ 5. Secondly, Our complex ' ideas of Subſtances 
being made, in reference to things exiſting without 
us, whoſe repreſentations they are thought, are no 
farther real, than as they are ſuch combinations of 
 ſemple ideas, as are really united, and coexiſt in things 
without us, Thoſe. are fantaſtical which are made 
200 1 
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op of frerl ia, that never were found united, ns | 
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Regt, iber are either "Mee or OY 
Firft, Adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe 
Archetypes which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, 
and which it makes them to ſtand for. Secondly, I- 
adequate, which are fuch as do but partially or in- 
compleatly repreſent thoſe Archetypes to which they 
are referred: Whence it appears, 
$ 2. Firft, That all our fimple ideas are Midori? 
for they being but the effects of certain powers in 
things fitted and ordained by God, to produce ſuch 
ſenſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondent 
and adequate to ſuch powers, and we are IO ny 
* to the reality of things. N 
8 3. Secondly, Our cohplex ideas 7 xing 
voluntary collections of ſimple ideas, which the mind 
puts together without reference to any real Arche- 
types, cannot but be Adequate ideas. They are re- 
| ferred to no other pattern, nor made by any original, 
- bar the good-liking and will of him that makes the 
' Smbination. If indeed one would confirm his ideas, 
to thoſe which are formed by another perſon, they 
may be wrong or Jnadequate, becauſe they agree not 
0 chat which the mind — to be their archetype 
| 3 Hen | 
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and pattern. In which reſpect only, any ideas of 


modes can be wrong, imperfect, or inadequate. 


96 4. Thirdy, Our ideas of Subſtances have in the 
mind a double reference: Firſt, They are ſometimes * 
referred to a ſuppoſed real eſſenee, of each ſpecies of 


things. Secondly, They are deſigned for repreſenta» 
tions in the mind of things that do exiſt, by ideas 
diſcoverable in a In both which reſpects 1 are 


3 


Firft, If ths names of abe ſtand for FIR | 
as ſuppoſed to have certain real eſſences, whereby 


they are of this or that ſpecies, (of which real ef- 
fences men are wholly ignorant and know nothing) it 
plainly follows that the ideas they have in their minds, 


being referred to real eſſences, as Archetypes which 


are unknown, they muſt be ſo far from being Ade- 
quate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repre- 
ſentation of them at all. Our complex ideas of Sub- 
| ſtances are, as have been ſhown, nothing but certain 


collections of ſimple ideas that have been obſerved, or 


' ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a 


complex idea cannot be the real eſſence of any Sub- 
ſtance : For then the properties we diſcover in it 
would be deducible from it, and their neceſſary con- 
nexion with it be known, as all the properties of 


a Triangle depend on, and are deducible from the 


complex. idea of Three Lines including a Space : But it 


is certain that in our complex ideas of Subſtances, 


are not contained ſuch ideat on which all the other 
qualities that are to be found in them depenc. 

9 5. Secondly, Thoſe that take their ideas of Sub- 
ſtances from their ſenſible qualities; cannot form A- 


W NO a them: Becauſe their qualities and 
e 8 powers 
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powers a are ſo various, that no man's complex idea 
can contain them all. Moſt of our ſimple ideas, 


whereof our complex ones of Subſtances do conſiſt, 
are powers which being relations to other Subſtances ; 


we cannot be ſure we know wall the powers, till we 


have tried what changes they are fitted to give and 
receive from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral ways 
.of application: Which being not poſſible to be tried 
upon one body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible 
we ſhould have Adequate ideas of any Subſtance, 
made or a colledtivn of all its nnn ad 
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8 : oF 2 
T TH and Fulſbood in propriety of ſpeech belong 


only to propoſitions; and when ideas are term- 


ed True or Falſe, there is ſome ſecret or tacit propo- 


ſition, which is the foundation of that denomination. 
Our ideas being nothing: but Appearances or Percepti- 


ons in the mind, can in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech no more 


be ſaid to be true or falſe, than ſingle names of things 


can be ſaid to be true or falſe. The idea of Centaur 


has no more falfhood in it, when it appears in our 
miads, than the name Centaur when it is pronounced 
or writ on paper. For truth or falſchood lying al- 


ways in ſome affirmation. or negation, our ideas are 


not capable, any of them, of being falſe, - till the 
mind paſſes ſome judgment on them; that is, affirms . 


or denies ſomething. of them. In a metaghyſical ſenſe 
they may be ſaid to be true, that is, to be really fuch 
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as they exiſt ; though in things called true, even in 


that ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret reference to our 


_ ideas, looked upon as the ſtandards of that truth; 


wines amounts to a mental propoſition... 


9 2: When the mind refers any of its ideas to any 


thing extraneous to it, they are then capable of being 


true or fulſe: Becauſe in ſuch a referenee the mind 
makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that 


thing; which ſappoſition, as it is true or falſe, ſo the 


idæas themſelves come to be denominated. This hap- 


pens in theſe caſes: Firſt, When the mind ſuppoſes 
its idea, conformable to that in other mens minds ; cal- 
led by the une name, ſuch as that of alice Vir- 
Tus, . 

Secondly, When the had ee any 1 con- 
e to ſome real exiſtence.” Thus that of Man is: 
true, that of Centaur falſe, the one having a con- 
formity to what has really exiſted ; the other nor. 


Thirdly; When. the mind refers any of its ideas to 
that real conſtitution, and eſſence of any thing where-- 


on all its properties depend: And thus the greateſt 

PR! if- not all our ideas of Subſtances, are/Talls: > 
9 3. As to the Firf, When we judge of our ideas: 

by their conformity to thyſe of other men, they may be 


any of them falſe. But ſimple ideas are leaſt liable to 


be ſo miſtaken ; we ſeldom. miſtake Green for Blue, or. 
Bitter for Sweet ;, much leſs do we confound. the: 


names belonging to different ſenſes, and call a Colour: Fe 


by the name of a Taſte, Complex ideas are much. 
mare liable to falſehood in this particular: And thoſe of 


Mixed Modes more than Subſtances. Becauſe in Sub»: 


Kances their ſenſible qualities ſerve for the moſt part 
1 them clearly: But in Mixed Modes. 
« ; 1 2 8. We. 
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we are more uncertain, and we may call that Juſtire, 
which ought to be cafled by another name. The rea- 
fan of this is, that the abſtract ideas of Mixed Modes, 
being mens voluntary combinations of ſuch a preciſe 
collection of ſimple ideas, we have nothing elſe to re- 
fer our ideas of Mixed Modes as ſtandards to; but 
the ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe names in 
their proper ſignifications : And ſo as our ideas con- 
3 form or differ from them, they paſs for true or falſe. - 
oe As to the Second, When we refer our ideas to 
5 the real exiſtence of things, none can be termed . 
but our complex ideas of Subſtances. 

85. For our ſimple ideas being nothing: but per- 
= - ceptions in us anſwerable to certain powers in ex- 
|” ternal objects, their truth conſiſts in nothing but ſuch 

= - appearances, as are produced in us ſuitable to thoſe 
powers: Neither do they become liable to the impu- 
tation of falſehood, whether we judge theſe ideas to be 
in the things themſelves, or no. For God having ſet 
them as marks of diſtinguiſbing things, that we may 
be able to diſcerm one thing from another, and there - 
by chuſe them as we have occaſion; it alters not the 
nature of our ſimple ideas, whether we think the = 
| of Blue (for inſtance) to be in the Violet irſelf, or 
_ __ the mind only: And it is equally from that 8 
© ance to be denominated Blue, whether it be that 
real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, "that 
cauſes in us that idea : Since the name Blue notes 
properly nothing but that mark of diſtinction, that 
is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our: _ Rowe 
| it conſiſts in, 
Neither ana our „nie ideas be ale, if py 1 
3 | Gſferen ene of our W it were ſo ordered, 
e er - 
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that the ſame objeft ſbauld produce in ſeveral mens minds. 


different ideas. For this could never be known, ſince 


objects would operate conſtantly after the ſame man- 
ner. It is moſt probable nevertheleſs, that the idæat 
produced by the ſame objects in different mens minds, 
are very near and undiſcernibly like. Names of ſimple 
ideas may be miſapplied, as a man ignorant in the 
Engliſb tongue may call Purple, Scarlet : But this-- 
n no falſehood in the eas. : 

8 6. Complex ideas. of modes cannot be falſe in re- 
1 to the eſſence of any thing really exiſting ; be- - 
_ cauſe they: have no reference to any pattern , 
or made by nature. 


957: Our complex ideas of See being all re- 


ferred to patterns in things themſelves, may be 0 : 
They are ſo, .Firft, When looked upon as repreſenta- 
tions of the unknown eſſences of things. Secondly, . 


| When they put together ample ideas which, in the real | 


exiſtence of .things, have no union: As in Centaur. 
Thirdly, When from any collection of ſimple ideas, - 
that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated by a 
direct negation. any one ſimple idea, which is con- 
ſtantly joined with them. Thus, if from extenſion, 
_ ſokdity, fixedneſs, malleableneſs, fuſibility, Oc. We - 

remove the colour obſerved in Gold, If this. idea be 
' _ only left out of the complex one of Cold, it is to be 


looked on as an inadequate and imperfect, rather 4 


than a falſe one: Since, though it contains not all the 
ſimple ideas, that are united in nature: Yet it puts 
| together, but what do really exiſt together. 
9 8. Upon the whole, I think that our ideas as 
they are conſidered by the mind, either in reference 
ta * Proper ſignification of their names, or in re- 
a U 3 . fe. cnce... 
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ference . the reality of things, may more properly 
be called Right or Wrong ideas, according as they a- 
gyce or diſagree to thoſe patterns to which they are 
referred. The ideas that are in mens minds ſimply 
conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ideas, 
wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together. All 
other ideas are in themſelves right, and the know- 
ledge about them right, and true knowledge. But 
when we come to refer them to any patterns, or ar- 
chetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as 
far as they . with ſuch n 65 9 


102 
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2 6 the Aﬀeciati of Ideas. 


„ 


"HE ERE is Carne: any one that does not alen 
ſomething that ſeems odd to him, and is in it- 
rag really extravagant in the opinions, reaſonings, and 


actions of other men. The leaſt flaw of this kind, 


if at all different from his own, every one is quick- 
ſighted enough to eſpy, and forward to condemn in 
another, though he be guilty of much greater unrea- 
ſonableneſs in his o] tenets and conduct, which he 
never perceives, and will very hardly be convinced of. 
$ 2. This ſort of unreaſonableneſs is uſually im- 
puted to Education and Prejudice, and for the moſt 
part truly enough; though that reaches not the bot. 
tom of the diſeaſe, nor ſhows diſtinctly enough whence 
it riſes, or wherein in lies. Education is often 
| nightly aſſigned for the cauſe ; 3 and prejudice is a 
rey 
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good general name for the thing itſelf; but yet 1 5 
think he ought to look a little farther who would 


trace it to the root it ſprings from, and fo explain it, 
as to ſhow whence this flaw has its original in very 
ſober and rational minds, and wherein- it conſiſts, 
For this being a weakneſs to which all men are liable, 
and a taint which univerſally infects mankind, the 
greater care ſhould be taken to lay it open. | 


$ 3. Some of our ideas have a natural. ata; 


ence and connexion one with another: It is the of- 


fice and excellency of our reaſon to trace theſe, and 
hold them together 1 in that union and correſpondence 


which is founded in their peculiar. beings. Beſides 
this, there is another connection of ideas wholly 
owing to chance or cuſtom: Ideas that in themſelves 
are not at all of kin, come to be ſo united in ſome 


mens minds, that it is very hard to ſeparate them; 


they always keep company, and the one no ſooner 
comes into the underſtanding, but its aſſociate ap- 
pears with it; and if they are more than two, the 


whole gang always inſeparably ſhow themſelves: toge- 


ther. This ſtrong combination of ideas not allied 
by nature, the mind makes in itſelf either voluntari- 
ly, or by chance: And hence it comes in different 
men to be very different, according to their different 
Luclinations, Educations, Intereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles 
habits of Thioking.in the Underſtanding as. well. as 


of: Determining in the Will, and of motions in the | 
Body; all which ſeem to be but trains of motion in 
the Animal Spirits, which once ſet ar going, continue 


on in the ſame ſteps they have been uſed to; which 
by often trading are worn into a ſmooth path, and 


_ motion in it becames caſy, and, as. it were, na- 


_- tural, 
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tural. As far as we can comprehend: Thinking, thus 
alas ſeem to be produced in our minds; or if they 

are not, this may ſerve to explain their followitg one 

another in an habitual train, when once they are put 
into that track, as well as it does dey one ary mo- 
NT IE Boy; re 
'$-4. This connexion in our minds of hiv in 
themſelves looſe and independent one of another, is 
of fo great force to ſet us awry in our actions, as 
well moral as natural, paſſions, reaſonings, and no- 
tions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any one 
thing that deſerves more to be looked after. Thus 
the ideas of Goblins and Sprights have really no more 
; to do with Darkneſs than Light; yet let but a fooliſh 
Maid inculcate theſe often on the mind of a Child, 
and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never 
be able to ſeparate them again fo long as he lives; 
but Darkneſs. ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe | 
frightful ideas, A man has ſuffered pain or ſickneſs. 
in any place; he ſaw his friend die in ſuch a room; 
though theſe have in nature nothing to- do one with 
another, yet when the idza of the place occurs to his 
mind, it brings that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with 
it, he confounds them in his mind, al can as. n. 
bear the one as the other. 

5. Intelleflual Habits and Deſects this wiy: Y 
| _ contrated are not leſs frequent and powerful, though 
leſs obſerved. Let the ideas of Being and Matter 

be ſtrongly joined either by Education or much 
Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combined in the. 
mind, what notions, what reaſonings will there be 
about ſeparate Spirits? Let Cuſtom from the very 
| Childhood have joined Eigure and Shape to the idea 
| . 


/ 4 
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of 'God, and what abſurdities will that mind be kable 
to about the Deity? Let the idea of Tafallibiliiy be 
joined to any perſon, and theſe two' conſtantly to- 
gether poſſeſs the mind, and then one Body in two 
places at once, ſhall be ſwallowed for a certain truth, 
whenever that imagined Infallible Perſon dictates and 
demands aſſent without inquiry. 
566. Some ſuch wrong combinations of nk will 
be found to eſtabliſh the irreconcileable oppoſition be- 
tween different ſects of philoſopby and religion: For 
we cannot imagine every one of their "followers to 
impoſe wilfully en himfelf, and knowingly. refuſe 
truth offered by plain Reaſon, Intereſt, though it 
does a great deal in the caſe, yet cannot be thought N 
toe work whole ſocieties of men to ſo univerſal a per- 
verſenels, as that every one of them ſhould knowing- 
ly maintain falſchood : Some at leaſt muſt be allowed 
to do what all pretend to; i. e. to purſue truth ſin- 
cerely. That therefore which captivates their reaſons, 
and leads men of ſincerity blindfold from common 
ſenſe, will, when examined, be found to be, what 
we are ſpeaking of: Some independent ideas, are by 
education, cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their 
party ſo coupled in their minds, that they always ap- 
pear there together, and they can no more ſeparate 
them in their thoughts, than if they were but one idea ; 
and they operate as if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe 
to jargon, - demonſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſ- 
tency to nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the 
- greateſt, I had almoſt ſaid, of all the errors in the 
world: Or, if it does not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt 
the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo far as it obtains it 
e men from ſeeing and examining, The con- 
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fuſion of two different . which a cuſtomary con · 
nexion of them in their minds hath to them in effect 


made but one, cannot but fill mens heads with falſe ; 
views, and their reaſonings with falſe conſequences. 
9 7. Having thus given an account of the Origi- g 


nal Sorts and Extent of our ideas, which are the in- 
ſtruments or materials of our knowledge, I ſhould 


immediately proceed to ſnow, what uſe the under- 
ſtanding makes of them, and what knowledge we 
have by them. But, upon a nearer approach, I find 
that there is ſo cloſe a connexion between ideas and 
words ; and our abſtract ideas and general words have 


ſo conſtant a relation one to another, that it is im- 
poſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our know- 


ledge, which all confiſts in propoſitions, without 


conſidering firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Signification- 


of Language, which therefore muſt bs; e buligels. 
* he next Book. 
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5 of Wards or + Language in General. 
$ 1. 


' OD having deſigned man for a . crea- 
ture, made him not only with an inclination, 
and under a neceſſity to have fellowſhip with thoſe 
of his own kind, but furniſhed him alſo. with Lan- 
guage, Which was to be the great inſtrument and 
common tie of ſociety. Man therefore had by na- 
ture his organs fo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame 
articulate ſoumds, which we call Words. 
92. But beſides articulate ſounds (which birds may 
15 taught to imitate) it was further neceſſary that he 
ſhould be able to uſe theſe ſounds as figns of internal 
Cenceptions, and make them ſtand as marks of tbe 
ideas in his mind, en they 119 be made 
known to others. 
4 3- But neither is it enough for * peel 
"of; language, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas, 
| unleſs (theſe can be made uſe of, ſo as to comprehend 
Several particular things for the multiplication of 
words would have perplexed their uſe, had every 
particular thing need of a diſtin& name to be ſigni- 
fed by. To remedy this inconvenience, Language 
had yet a farther improvement in the uſe of General | 
ms, whereby one word . was made to mark a multi- 
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tude 1 particular exiſtences, which advantageous uſe 
of ſounds was obtained only by the difference of the 
ichas they were made ſigns of. Thoſe names be- 
coming general, hich are made to ſtand for general 
ideas ; and thoſe remaining particular, where the 
ideas they are uſed for are particular. There are 
other words which ſignify the want or abſence of 
ideas, as Jencrance, Barrenneſs, &c. which relate to 
poſitive ideas, and ſignify their abſence. | 
$ 4. It is obſervable that the words which ſtand for 

Actions and Notions, quite removed from ſenſe, are 
_ borrowed from ſenſible ideas, v. g. to Imagine, Ap- 
prehend, Comprehend, Underſtand, Adhere, Con- 
ceive, Inſtil, Diguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquillity, c. 
which are all taken from the Operations of Things 
Senſible, and applied to modes of Thinking, Spirit 
in its primary ſignification is no more than breath; 

Angel a meſſenger. By which we may gueſs what 
kind of notions they were, and whence derived; 
which filled the minds of the firſt beginners of lan- 
guages, and how nature, even in the naming of 
things unawares, ſuggeſted to men the originals of all 


.». their knowledge: Whilſt to give names that might 
make known to others any operations they felt in 


themſelves, or any other ideas, that came not under 
their ſenſes, they were fain to borrow words from 
"the ordinary and known ideas of Senſation. | 
$ 5. The better to underſtand the C/ and Force 
"of Language, as ſubſervient to Knowledge, it will 
be convenient to conſider. 
. Rerſt, To what it is that N 
7 guage are immediately applied. © | 
N * Since all {except Poe nien are Ge- 
©] __ 
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neral, and fo ſtand not for this or that ſingle thing, 
but for Sorts and Ranks : It will be neceſſary to con · 
ſider what thoſe ſorts and kinds of things are; wherein 


| they conſiſt, and how they come to be made. This 


hall be conſidered i in the bono ing chapters. 
| eee, 


„ 
07 the Signification of Wan.” - | | % 


1 | 

AN, ER he have great variety of Midtghth 

yet are they all within his own breaſt; inviſi- 
ble and hidden from others, nor can of themſelves 
be made to appear, It was neceſſary therefore, for 
the comfort and advantage of Society, that man 
ſhould find out ſome External Signs, whereby thoſe 
inviſible ideas might be made known to others. For 
which purpoſe nothing was ſo fit either for plenty 
or quickneſs, as thoſe Articulate Sounds he found him - 
ſelf able to make, Hence words came to be made 
uſe of by men, as ſigns of their ideas: Not upon 


mme account of aby natural connexion betweeh articu- 


late ſounds, and certain ideas; for then there would 


be but one Language amongſt all men; but by a 


voluntary impoſition, whereby ſuch a wind is made 
arbitrarily the mark of ſuch an idea. The uſe then 
of words, is to be ſenſible marks of our ideas ; and 
the ideas they ſtand for, are their. proper” and imme- 
diate Signification : In which they and for” nothing | 
more but the ideas in the mind of him that ufes them. 
For when a man ſpeaks to 2 it is that he may 
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pe underſtood ; that is, that his Jane? may make l 
| known his ideas to the hearer. | 


$2. Words bein; voluntary Signs, canzot 4455 im- 
2 on things we know not: This would be to 


make them ligns of nothing, ſounds without ſigni- 


fications. A man cannot make his words the ſigus 
either of Cualtxies in things, or of Conceptions in the 
mind of another, whepeof he has no ideas in his own. 
8 3. Words in ali mens mouths (that ſpeak with a- 
n 33 g) Hand fer the ideas which thoſe that uſe 
them have, and which they would expreſs by them. 
Thus a Child that takes notice of nothing more in 
the metal he hears .calied Cola, than the Yellow Go- 


eur, calls the ſame colour in a Peacock's tail Cola. 
Another, that hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining 


Icllow, great Weight ; and then the ſound. Gold 
Hands, hen he uſes it, for a complex idea of a 

Ahining Yellow, and very weighty Subſtance. 
31S 4. Though words. ſignify properly nothing but 


5 7 "ah ideas in mens minds, yet they are in their thoughts 


en referred to uo other things. 
Firſt, They, ſuppoſe. their words to be arte of ideas ; 
In 1% minds other men with whom they Commun = 
- Cate. ; elſe they could not diſcourſe intelligibly with 
one another: In this caſe men ſtand not to examine 
whether their 1 end thoſe of other men be the 
ſame; they think it enough that they uſe the word 
in the common acceptation of that Language. 
. & 5.. Secondly, They ſuppqſe ther a to fand al- 


; h 7 the reality of things... 


„ 6. Words then being immediately the. ſigns, of 
1 mens ideas, whereby they ex preſs. their thoughts and 


| en to others, , there ari 2 * conflant uſe fuch 


4 c 


ch. $27 HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. H 
& Connexion between certain ſeu nds and the ideas they 
ſiand for ; that the names heard almoſt as readily ex- 


cite certain ideas, as if the objects themiclves were 
preſent: to the ienſes. 4 


' $7. And becanſe we examine not preci iſely tlie 


f gnification of words, we often in attentive conſide- 
ration /et our thoughts more on words than things : : 
Nay, ſome (becauſe we often learn words before we 
know the ideas they ſtand for) ſpeak ſeveral words 
no otherwiſe than Parrots do, without any meaning 
at all. But ſo far as werds are of uſe and ſignifi- 


cation, ſo far there is a conſtant connexion between 


the ſound and idea, and a deſignation that the one 


ſtand for the other : ; Hitkout which application of 


them, they are notking but inſignificant noiſe, 


$ 8. Since then words ſignify only mens peculiar” 


ideas, and that by an arbitrary impoſition, it follows 
| that every man has an inviolable liberty to make 
words ſtand for what ideas he pleaſes. It is true, 


common .uſe by a tacit conſent appropriates certain 
ſounds to certain ideas in all Languages; which fo far 


_ limits the ſignifieation of each ſound, that unleſs a 


man applies it to the ſame ideas, he cannot feat tre- 


Ferly : And unleſs a man's words excite the fame 
ideas in the bearer, which he makes them ſtand for in 
ſpeaking, he cannot ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever 
be the conſequence of any man's uſe of words, dit- 
ferent either from their publick uſe, or that of the 
perſons to whom. he addreſſes them, this is certain; 


their ſignification in his uſe of them is limited to his 


24 * they can be { bes df NG elſe. 
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CHAP. e 
5 General Terms, 


>. 
Au has that exiſt being Particdlars, it might 
by be expected that words ſhould be ſo too in 
tbelr ſignification: But we find it quite contrary ; 
for moſt of the words that make all Languages are 
General Terms, This is the effect of Reaſon and 
Neceſſiiy; ET 
8 2. Firſt, 1 7s 1 be that every particular 
thing ſbould have a diſtinct peculiar name, becauſe it is 
impoſſible to have diſtin&t ideas of every particular 
5 thing; to retain its name, with its peculiar appropria- | 
| tion to that RN 
5 3. Secondly, I. world be lh, unleſs all con 
be ſuppoſed to have the fame ideas in their minds. 
For names applied to particular things, whereof 1 
alone have the ideas in my mind, could not be Ggni- 


ficaànt or intelligible to another, who is not acquaint- 


ed with all thoſe particular things which had fallen 
under my notice. | 
98 4. *Thirdly, It would be of no great uſe for the 
Improvement o Knowledge : Which, though founded 
in particular things, enlarges itſelf by general views ; 
to which things reduced into ſorts under general 
names, are properly ſubſervient. In things where we 
have occaſion to conſider and diſcourſe of Individualt, 
and particulars, we uſe proper names: As | in Perſons, 
er, Cities, Rivers, Mauntains, dc. Thus we 
. lee 


Ch. 3. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 1 7, 


ee that Jockeys have particular names for their horſes, 


| becauſe they often have occaſion to mention this or 


— 


that particular horſe when he is out of ſight, 


85 5. Fhe next thing to be conſidered, is how 5 
| Gama Words come to be made. Words become ge- 


neral by being made ſigns of General ideas: Ideas © 


become general by ſeparating from them, the circum- 
ſtances of Time, Place, or any other ideas that may 


determine them to this or that particular exiſtence. 1 


By this way of Abſtraftian, they become capable f 
repreſenting more Individuals, than one: Each f 
which having a conformity to that e idea, i is of 


_that fort. 3 


83 6. But it may not be ami 0 trace our notions 
and names, from their beginning; and ohſerve by. 
What degrees we proceed and enlarge our ideas, from 
our firſt infancy. It is evident that the Grit ideas - 
Children get, are only particular, as of the Nurſe or 
Mother, and the names they give them are confined to 
theſe Inviduals. Aſterwards obſerving that there are 


a great many other things in the world, that reſemble 
them in ſhape, and . other qualities, they frame an 


idea which they: find thoſe many Particulars do par- 
take in; to that they give with others the name Man 


[LJ 


1 


for ann in this they make nothing uu, but 


only leave out of the complex idea they had of Peter, 


James, Many, Sc. that Which is peculiar to each, 


and retain only what is common to all. And % 
| they come to baue a general name, and a general idea. 


+4 7: By the ſame method they advance id more 
general names. and notions. For obſerving ſeveral 
things that differ from their idea of Man, and cannot 
9 be des under that name, to agree ; 
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114 - LOCKE's ESSAY o Book III. 
with Man in ſome certain qualities, by retaining only 
. thoſe qualities, and uniting them into one idea, they _ 
have another more general idea, to which giving a 
name they make a ferm of a more comprehenſive ex- 
tenſion. Thus by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome 
other properties ſignified by the name Man, and re- 
taining only a body with life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous 
motion; we form the idea, ſignified by the name 4. 
-nimal. By the fame way the mind proceeds to Body, 
Subſtance, and at laſt, to Being, Thing, and ſuch uni- 


: | verſal Terms, which ſtand for any ideas whatſoever. 


Hence we ſee that the whole myſtery of Genus and 
Species, is nothing elſe but al/traF ideas more or leſs 
comprehenſive, With names annexed to them. 
$ 8: This ſhews us the reaſon why in defining 
e we make uſe of the Genus : Namely to fave 
the labour of enumerating the ſeveral imple ideas, 
Which the next general term ſtands for. But though 
oe defining by Genus, and differently, be the ſhorteſt 
© wa way; yet, I think, it may be doubted whether it 
; be the beſt, This I am ſure it is not the only, and 
© 6 not abſolutely necefſary.” From what has been 
Lud it is plain that General and Univerſal belong not 
to the real exiſtence of things; but are inventions 
7 the Underſtanding made by it for its own uſe, and 
concern only ſigns, either words or ideas.” SO F460 
-$ 9: It muſt be conſidered in the next place, what 

© Hind of fignification it is that general words have. 
It is evident that they do not barely ſignify one par- 
*ricular thing: For then they would not be general 
terms, but proper names: Neither do they ſiguify a 
Pluraliiy; for then Man and Nen would bgnify the 
TOE Wings but that which gh lgnify, is a fort of 
: 5 ang, 


Ch. 3. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 175 
_ things, and this they do, by being made a ſign of an 
ahſtract idea in the mind, to which idea, as things 


exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be rank- 
ed under that name, or to be of that ſort. he 
Eſſences then of the ſerts or ſpecies of things, are no- 
Pre but theſe ahtract ideas. 

S 10. It is not denied here that Nature makes 
N54 alike, and ſo lays the foundation of this ſort- 


ing and claſſing: But the forts or ſpecies themſelves 
are the workmanſhip of Human Undenſtanding So 
that every diſtinct ab/tra& idea, is a diſtinct Eſſence, 
and the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct ideas, are 
the names of things eſſentially different. Thus Oval, 
Circle, Rain and Snow are eſſentially different. To 
make this clearer, it may not be amiſs to conſider 


the ſeveral fegnifications of the word Eſſence,  ; 
5 It. Firft, It may be taken for the very being 
of any thing whereby it is, what it is ; thus the real 


internal, (but unknown) conſtitution in Subſtances, 


may be called their Effence, * his is the aner _ 
"Re of the word. 
S 12. Secondly, In the Schools the word Elſence 


Haw been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial con- 
ſtitution of Genus and Species; it is true, there is 
- ordinarily ſuppoſed a real conſtitution. of the forts of 
things: And it is paſt doubt there muſt be ſome rea! 
conſtitution, on which any collection of ſmple ideas, 
coexiſting, muſt depend. But it being evident. 
that things are ranked into ſorts, under names only 
as they agree to certain abftraf ideas; to which we 
have m: ed thoſe names, the eſſence of each Genus 


or 8 _— but the abſtra} idea, which 
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16 LOCKE's ESS AV on Book III. 
| the name ſands for; this! the werd Eſence imports 
in its molt familiar uſe. 

173. Theſe two forts of Efence may not uoſitl 
3 beki rmed the one Real, the other Nominal. Be- 
tuen the nominal Efſence and the name, there is ſo 

near a conhexion, that the name of any ſort of things, 
cCTamnet be attributed to any particular being, but 
Far 
Aula, whereof that name is the ſia g. 
8 14. Concerning the real Eſſences of corporeal 
Subſtances, there are two opidions, 
'Firft, Some uſing the ward Eſencæ for they ow 
not what,  ſuppoſe/a certain number of thoſe, Hence, || 
; aitbording to Which, all natural things are made, and 
of which they: equally. partake, and do become of 
err or of that Species. 
_ + Secondly, Others look on all n bg to have- 
a real, but unknown conſtitution of their inſenſible 
parts, from whence flow their ſenſible qualities, which 
ſerve us to diſtinguith them one from another; and 
according to which we rank them into ſorts, under 
common denominations. The former” ſuppoſition = 
ſeems irreconcileable with the frequent production of 
monſters, in all the ſpecies of Animals : Since it is 
© Umpoſſibl that two things paraking of the fume real | 
[Effence, ſhould have different Propertics. But were 
wire uo other reafon/againſt it; yet Te fuppoſition of 
endes which cannot be kndum, and yet the making 
„ em tobe that which diſtinguilheth. the ſpecics of 
things, is ſo wholly ile and unſerviceable to any 
; r 
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Ch. z. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. ny 
$ 15. We may further obſerve that the nominal, 
and real Eſſences of fi mple ideas and males, are al- 
ways the ſame But in Subſtances always quite diffes 
rent. Thus a figure including a ſpace between three 
lines, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence of a tris. 
angle; it being that foundation from which all its 
properties flow, and to which they are inſeparably 
- annexed ;" but it is far otherwiſe in Cold or any other 
fort of Subſtance ; it is the real conſtitution of its inſen- 
ſible parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties that 
are to be found in it; which conſtitution {ce we 
know not, nor have any particular idea of, we can 
have no name that is the ſign of it. But yet it is 
its Colour, Weight, F. ufbility, and Fixedneſs, &c. which 
makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that name; 
Which is therefore its nominal Eſſence, ſince nothing 
can be called Gold but what has a conformity to that 
abſtract complex idea, to which that name is annexed, 
8 16. That Effences are but abſtract ideas, may 
aer appear by their being held ingenerable and in- 
corrurible. This cannot be true of the real conſti- 
tution of things. All things in Nature (fave the Au- 
thor of it) are liable to change: Their real Eſſences 
and Conſtitutions are deſtroyed and periſh-; But as 
| they are ideas eſtabliſhed in the mind, they remain 
immutable. For whatever becomes of Alexander or 
Bucephalus, the ideas of man and horſe remain he 
ſame. By theſe means the Eſſence of Species reſts | 
ſafe and entire, without the digen of one Indivir a 
dual of that kind. | 2 
917. It is evident then that this doftrine < the 
| jnmmutability of Efſences proves them to be only ab- 
as * 8 is founded on the relation eſtabliſn- 
x ed 
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| ed between them and certain ſounds, as ſigns of them, 
and will always be true, as long as the mo name 


Fan have the lame OO. e N 


* 


beeevteeseteeeteetttetteeteetee ee 5 


e e e 
| . Of the Names of Simple 1 5 
| 5 eh 5 5 


7OrDs: though they ſignify nothing immediate 
Iy, but the ideas in the mind of the Speaker; 

yet we ſha!l find that the names of ſimple” /deas, 
mixed Modes, and natural Subftances have che of: 


"58 eee peeuliar. And 


9 2. Fin, the names of /: SY [deas 10 Ab ban⸗ 
ces, with the abſtract Ileus in the Mind, intimate ſome 
real Exiſtence, from which was derived their original 


pattern: But the names of mixed Modes terminate in 


| We zdea that is in the Mind. 
8 3. Secondly, The names of ſimple Ads and; 
Modes frenify the real as well as nominal Eſſences of 
their ſpecies: The names of /ubRances ſignify rarely, 
if ever any thing, but — the nominal _ of 
_ thoſe ſpecies. - 
84 Thirdly, The names of fimpl 2 are not 
0 capable of Definitions ; thoſe of complex Ideas are: 
The reaſon of which I ſhall ſhow from the nature of 
our ideas, and the ſignification of wordt. | 
Fx. It is agreed that a Definition i is nothing elle 
but the ſhowing the meaning of one word, by ſe· 
veral other, not ſynonymous Terms. The meaning of 
e body the. ideas * are made to ſtafs ö 
| 7 bs. e 


Ch. 4. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


for; the meaning of any term is then ſhowed, or the 


word defined, when by other words the idea it is 
made the ſign of, is, as it were, repreſented or ſet be- 
fore the v. of another, and thus its e 5 


aſcertained... . : 
$ 6. The names then of Gals EF are capable 


of being defined, becauſe the ſeveral terms of a De- 


finition ſignifying ſeveral ideas, they can altogether by 


no means repreſent an idea which has no compoſiti- 


on at all, and therefore a Definition. which is but the 
ſhowing of the meaning of one word, by ſeveral: o- 
thers not ſiguifying each the ſame thing, can, in * 
names of ſimple ideas have no placde. q 

$ 7. The not obſerving this difference in our 3 


has occaſioned thoſe trifling Definitions which are 81. 


As in Power. 


Tag 


ven us of ſome ſimple ideas: Such as is that of mo- 
tion, viz. The AS of a Being in Power, as far Seth _ 
The Atomiſts, . who define Motion to 
be a Paſſage from one place to another, what do they 
more than put one ſynonymous word for another? 
For what is Paſſage other than a Motion? Nor will 


the ſucceſſive application of the parts of the 5 


Lies of one body to thoſe of another, which the Gar- 
Lefrans give us, prove a much better definition of. Mo- 
tion when well examined. 

S 8. The Act of Perſyicuous, as far p52 as ger. 


5 0 is another Peripatetick definition of a ſimple 


idea, which it is certain can never make the meaning 
of the word Light, which it pretends to define, un 
derſtood by a blind man. And when the Carteſians 
tell us, chat Light is a great number of little glo- 
8 king an on. x the bottom of the eye ; theſe 
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Words would never make the i4:4 the word Li ght 


ſtands for, known to a man that had it not before. 


F 9+. Simple ideas then can only be got by the im- 


| preſſions objects make on our minds, by the proper 
 1n-Rtts appointed to each fort. If they are not re- 


ceived this way, all the words in the world will never 


than of thoſe very ſounds, nor excite any in us, but 


by that voluntary -coanexion - which they have with 


ſome ideas which common uſe has made them ſigns 
of: And therefore he that has not before received 


into his mind by the proper In-lett the fi mple idea, 
Which any word ſtands for, can never come to know 
the ſignification of that e by any other mg or 


ſounds whatſoever. 
S 10. But in complex ideas which Dun of ere 


poſition, may imprint complex ideas in the mind, 


hat never were there before, and ſo make their names 
be underſtood. In them definitions take place. Thus 


the word Rainbow, to one who knew all thoſe co- 
lours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, might, 
by enumerating the Figure, ' Largeneſs, Poſition, and 


Order of the Colours, be fo well defined, that it 


N 20 be perfectly underſtood. 

$ 11 * Fourthly, This farther may be Gt, 
© concerning ſimple ideas and their names, that they 
'© have but few aſcents in linea predicamentali, (as 


. Genus, The reafon whereof is, that the loweſt 


, 19 


— 


be able to produce in us the ideas they ſtand for. Words 
being ſounds, can produce in us no other ſimple ideas 


ral ſimple ones, the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; for words 
ſtanding for thoſe ſeveral ideas that make up the com- | 


they call it) rom the Inoeft Species to the ſummum_ 


#6 ſpecies” being but one ſimple idea, * can be 
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left out of it, that ſo the difference being 1 taken away, 
_— may agree with ſome other thing in one idka com- 
mon to them both; which, e . is the . 
__ eber 2 7 
_— _—_ 12. Fifthly, The names of ſimple * Suhfancer, 
gf 2nd mixed Modes have alſo this difference, that thoſe of 
_ mixed Modes ſtand for ideas perfectly arbitrary: Thoſe 


_ of Subſlances are not perfectly fo, but refer to a pat- 
tern, though with ſome latitude ; and thoſe of ſimple - 


ideas are perfectly taken from the exiſtence of things, | 
roo ene a all ” 
The names of ny mates differ fittle from thoſe ” 


of: mple ideas. 
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Wo. abftraft ideas in the mind, as other general 
| names do ; but they have fomething peculiar which 

| may Gere our attention. 

92. And Figl, the idour they ſtand for, or if you 
pleaſe the eſſences of the ſeveral ſpecies. of mixed Mages, 

at made by the underſtanding ; ; Wherein they, differ 
| from thoſe of amp le ideas. _ 

F 3+. Secondly, They are made. arbitrarily, with- | 


2 out 1 or to any real nne where- . 


3 — 2 


ä unites d retains certain collections, FT ſo many M.. 


— whilſt © other combiantions bet 
1935 9 * 


* 13 
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AS often i in nature occur, and are as plainly ſuggeſted 
by outward things, paſs neglected nn en | 
nem -, or ſpecifications. - + : 
S8 4. The mind in forming 9-5 3 3 


makes no new idea, but only Puts together thoſe 


which it had before, wherein it does three things. 
Firſt, It chuſes a certain number. Secondly, It gives 
them connexion, and combines them into one idea., 


Thirdly, It ties them together by a name; all this 


may be done before any one individual of that ſpecies 


of Modes ever exiſted: As the ideas of Sacrilege or 
Adultery might be framed, before either of them was 


committed; and we cannot doubt but. law- makers 


have often ans laws about ſpecies of Actions, which 
were Only the creatures of their wn underſtanding. 


$ 5, But though mixed Modes depend on the 
mind, and are made arbitrarily ; yet they are nat 
made at random, and jumbled together without any 


| reaſon at all, but are always made for the convenience 
of communication, which is the chief end of lan- 


guage, and therefore ſuch combinations are only nade, 
as men have frequent occaſion to mention. * hüs 
men having joined to the idea. of killing the idha of 
Father and Mother, and fo made A diſtinft ſpecies 
from the killing a man's Son or Neighbour, becauſe, of 
the different heinouſneſs of the crime, and the a. 


ſtinct puniſhment due to it, found i it neceſſary to men- 
tion it by a diſtin name, which i is the end of. ; nak - 


3 1 


ing that diſtinẽt combination. 
$ 6. In mixed Mades, it is the name 1 3 to 


: 2 their Eſſences, and to give them their laſting 


duration; .* For the connexion between the looſe 


darts of "thoſe PERS a * wage by: 4 
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mind, this union, Which has no particular founda · 
5 5 * tion in ature; ' would: ceaſe again, were there not 
* ſomething that did, as it were, hold it together, 
and keep the parts from ſcattering.” Though 
_ therefore the collection of ideas is made by the 
mind, yet the name is as it were the Xnot which ties 
chem faſt together: Hence we ſeldom take any other 
for diſtinct fpecies of mixed Moes, but ſuch as are ſet 
out by names. We muſt obſerve that the names of 
mixed Mates always ſignify the real Eſſences of their 
ſpecies, which being notlgng but the abſtract com- 
plex ideas, and not referred to the real exiſtence ot 
things; thers is no- ſuppoſition of any thing more 
fignified by any name of a mixed Mode, but barely 
that complex idea the mind itſelf has formed: Which 
when the mind has formed, is- all it would expfeſs 
by it, and is that on which all the properties of the- 
ſpecies depend, and from which alone they flow; and 
0 1 in theſe the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame. 
8 7. + This alſo ſhows the reaſon why the names 
of mixed Modes are commonly get, before the itleas they 
tand for are perfeftly known : Becauſe there being no 
| ſpecies of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but ſuch. 
as have names; and thoſe ſpecies being complex ideas 
made arbitrarily by the mind, it is convenient, if not 
neceſſary, to know the names, before we learn the 
cumple ideas ;* unleſs a man will fill his head witli a 
company of abſtract complex ideas, which others has 
Ving no names for, he has nothing to do with, but 
to lay by, and forget again. In the beginni! g of 
languages it was neceſſary to have the idea before one 
gave it the name; and fo it is ſtill, where a re 
e is to be made, and a name m=_ it. In 
51 PS: ö Imple⸗ | 
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femple ales and fubſtaices- 1 grant it is otherwiſe ; 


be which being ſuch ideas as have real exiſtence and union 
in nature, the ideas or names are BY, one before the 
other, as it happens. | 


§ 8. What has been fid hens = mixed Mad, is 


>. With very little difference applicable to Relations ub; 
_ which fince every man himſelf may n 1 * 


wh * the pains to ee on. 


e the News of eme, 


1 eee eee ee 
as well as other general terms; that is, for ſuch 
camel ideat, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances 
do, or might agree, by virtue of which they are 
Eapable to be comprehended in one common concep- 
tion, and be fignified by one name; I ſay, d or 
might agree, for though there be dur one Sun ek - 
iſting, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, is as much 
„ ſuns as there are 


| ſtars. - 


C 
whereby, it is copſtiruted that particular fart, and dif 
ed from others, is. what we call its E/ence ; 


I nn idea to-which that 


name is annexed, fo that every thing contained in that 
idea, is eſſential to that fort. This I call Nomina 
Eſftence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real conſtitution 


ef fulftances, on which this Naninal ſence, and a 


* 


- and Fined: But its real Efie 
_-wotinſenſible parts, on -which thoſe - qualinies,-.and all < 


| ———— to no more but this, that W 


ar er This the Menges ener bf Golds it 
© complex idea the word Coll ſtands for, let it be for- 


inſtance à Body, 


pra dann 4s aha ore it is. ae ire 


72 $3 That Mense, in - ae ore "Y of ahe- 
| word relates to Sorts, appears. from henee,. that f 
Pen take away the abſtradt ideas by which we--ſort - 
- Individuals; and ram. them under common names, I 
chen the thought of any thing:eſſential to any of them 
inſtanily vaniſhes : We have no notiem of the one. 1 
- Without che other, which plainly. ſhows their Relati- = 
is thought eſſential to any Indi- 
1 till the mind refers ĩt ta ſome ſort or: Tb 
 Jpocies of Things, and then -preſeatly,,,accerding/do + 3 105 
"of N aden -· of that fort, ſomething is found ei- 
Ent; fo that eſſential or onot-eſentia _ 


109. No properts 


4 relates nN #9 - 
nf iat, and rh names anna to n, 


particular thing has not in jit thaſe-qualities'comaiaged > 


Bolidity is not 


Bady. That alone therefore is. conſidered as eſſential, 
* * e . 


1 


ow, Weighty, Malleable, Fuſible, ; 1 
is the conſtitution of i 
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an the abſtract idaa which any general term ſiaads Wt 
For, cannot eters nds that! packen Ctrl wy 
with ſome people be bare Extenſion, - or Space, then 
ſſential to Body: If others make the 
ia, to which · they give the name Body to be. Solidi- - 
ty and Extenſion; then Solidity is eſſential. alſo. 0 
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Sort flands for, without which no particular oc - 
can be reckoned 4 that fort, nor be entitled t to that | 
made. 

C4. Sh nere are diſtin guided into ens hs 
Species by their nominal Eſſence ; for it is that alone, 


| "that the name which is the mark of the Sort ſignifies: 
And the /pecies af Things to us are nothing but the 


ranking them under diſtinct names, according to the 


e © "complex ideas in Us, and not according to poet di- 


EE; real Eſſences in 3 i 
g 5 We cannot rank and ſort Things be: har 


4 Eſences, becauſe we know them not: Our facul- 


ties carry us no farther in the knowledge of Sub- 


ſtances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideas we 


obſerve in them. But the internal Conſtitution 
whereon their properties depend, is utterly unknown 


to us. This is evident when we come to examine 


but the ones we tread: on, or the iron we daily 
handle: We ſoon find that we know not their make, 
"and can give no reaſon of the different qualities we 
find in them; and yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort 
of the fine contrivances and unconceivable real Eſſen- 
ces of Plants and Animals, every one knows. The 
-workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and Powerful Cod in the 
great fabrick _ the Univerſe, and every part there- 


of farther” exceeds the comprehenſion of the moſt 
inquiſitive os e, man, than the beſt contri- 


vance of the moſt ingenious man, doth the mar 
tions of the moſt ignorant of rational creatures. In 


vain therefore do we pretend to range things into 


forts,” and diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, under 


names by their real Effences, that are 255 walk ou! our 


. or comprehenſion, wy 
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9 6. But though the e Eſſences of Subſlan- 

ces are made by the mind, they are not yet made /+- 
„ as thoſe of mixed Modes. To the r 
1 any nominal Eſſence, it is' neceſſary, | 

- Firſt, That the ideas whereof it conſis; bare 
. an union as to make but one a dem com- 
pounded ferent i eZ; 

"Secondly, That the particular: as . nal be- 
9 the ſame, neither more or leſs: For if two 
abſtract complex ideas diſſer either in number or ſorts 
of their component parts, they make two OP 
and not one and the fame: Eſſenſqe. 

g 7. In the Fir of theſe, the mind in : mhking 
its complex ideas of Subſtances, | only follows Nature, 
and puts none together which are not ſuppoſed to 
have an union in nature. For men obſerving certain 
qualities always joined and exiſting together therein 
- Eopy nature, and of zdeas 85 _— mant _ com- 
er aer of Subſtances: | 5 e 

Secondly, Though the mi in nad its ents 
* of Sulſtances, never puts any together that do not 
really, or are not ſuppoſed to coexiſt: yet the number 
it combines depends upon e various care, induftry, or 
Fancy of im that makes it. Men generally content 
themſelves with ſome few en qualities, and often 
leave out others as material and as p r as 
thoſe that they take in. 4 5 

In Bodies organized and TROY by Sina as 
Vegetables and Animalt, the ſhape is that which to us HE 
is the leading quality, and moſt characteriſtical part «. Js 
that determines the ſpecies : In moſt other bodies 107 
not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we chiefly. fix 
N and are moſt led by. 1 hus where we find the 
colour 
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the compoſitiom of thoſe complex ideas is i 


4 : my N Book: nn: - 
eur of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other 


| Bye a ee nen * of Gale, 


© g. Though the cnt] Efſditces-of : een 


ue all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they 


ar all, or moſt of them, very imperfect : And be. 


men very different, we may iconclute. that 
wbountlaries of ſpecies ure us Man, and not Nature ; 
makes them; Feng za 


Profined bonds. 


It is true, that um ene Abe 5 


mud by: Nature, that they have ab agroement and 


tikendls une wich another, land ſo afford a foundation 
of tbeing ranked into Sorts: ut bende _ 
3 being in order to naming and (comprehending 
hem under-2peneral terms, I cannot ſee ung 
1 that Nature ſots the Beumdhrins of 
the ſpeeies of things. But if it be ſo, our bi. 
Wan of ſpecies, are mot exactly: conformable to Nature. 
. If the r jorting ꝙ Yndeviduals depenut un 
1 of man, variouſly collecting the ſimple ideas, 
har mute the nominal Ente of the loweſt ſpecies ; . 
At us much more evident, that the more eamprebenſiue 
Auſas, called Gn ru, do fo. In forming more ge- 
meal 4deas that may comprehend different ſorts, the 
mind leaves out thoſe qualities that: diſtinguiſh them, 
und pats into its new collection only ſuch ideus as are 
Common 4o ſeveral forts. Thus by leaving out thoſe 
Yualities which tare peculiar to Gold, Silver, &. 
And retaibimg a complex idea, made up of thoſe that 
are common to each ſpecies, there is a new 
ee to whack the name Metal is annexed. 


3 10. 80 that in this as ee &f Genera 
and Species, the Genus or more comprehenſive, is 
but a partial conception: of what is in the Species, 
and the. /pecres but a partial idea of what is to be 
found in each Individual, In all which there is no 
new thing made, but only more or leſs comprehen- 
five ſigns, whereby we may be enabled to expreſs in 
a few ſyllables great numbers of particular things, 2s 

_ they agree in more or leſs. general conceptions, which | 

ve have, framed to that purpoſe. If theſe abſtrat? 
| general ideas be thought to be compleat, it can only 
de in reſpect of a certain. eſtabliſhed relation between 
them, and certain names, which are made uſe of to 
'Bgnify them, and not in reſpect 4 * thing ern 


as made by Nature. 


F$ 11.. This is adjufted to he true end of Speeeh, 
which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of commu- 
nicating our notions. This is the proper buſineſs 
of Cenus and Species: And this men do without any 
conſideration of real effences, and ſubſtantial forms, 
Which come not within the reach of 'our knowledge, 
| when we think of thoſe things; nor within the fig 

nification of our words, when we Eicourle, with. 

4 12. This is fariber to be obſerved. e 
* Subſtances, that they alone of all our ſeveral forts of 
T ideas, have particular or proper names, whereby one 

only particular thing is ſignified. Becauſe in ſimple 
: e, modes and relations, it ſeldom happens that 
men have occaſion to mention often * or that 
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of Particls,. 


: ER "= 1. 
Fs1Des words which 7 are the names of ideas it in 
the mind, there are others made uſe of to ſignify 


the Connexion that the mind gives to ideas or propoſiti- 


ons one with another, and to intimate ſome particular 


Action of its own at that time relating to thoſe ideas 


| This it does ſeveral ways; as ig, is Met, are marks 


of che mind affit irming or denying : Beſides which, 


the wind does in declaring its ſentiments. to others 
connect not only the parts "of propoſitions, but whole 


ſentences. one to another with their ſeveral relations, 
and dependences to make a cokierent diſcourſe. _ 
$ 2. The words fi gnifying that connexion the 


- mind gives to ſeveral: affirmations and negations, that 


it unites in one continued Reaſoning or Narration, : 
are called Particles, And it is in the right uſe of 


theſe, that more particularly, conſiſts the clearneſs and 5 
beauty of a Good Still. TO exprefs the dependence of | 
- his Thoughts and Reaſonings, one upon another, a man: 
. muſt have words to ſhow what connexion, reſtriction, 
| diſtinction, oppoſition, emphaſis, oc. he gives to * | 
5 reſpective part of his diſcourſe, _ 


§ 3. Theſe cannot be underſtood rightly, Gin 


out a clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, turns, limi- 
rations, exceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the 


mind: Of theſe there are a great variety, much ex- 
eceding the number of. Particles. that moſt langua- 
RS es 5 e 
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ges have to expreſs them by; for which reaſon it 


happens, that moſt of theſe Particles have divers, and 
ſometimes almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. 


mates a ſtop of the mind in the courſe it was going, 
before it came to the end of it. 


what is expreſſed with a Negation of all other: Tau 
Pray, but it is not that God would bring you te the true 
Religion, but that he would confirm you in your own. 
The former of theſe intimates a ſuppoſition in the 
mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be: The 


latter ſhows, that the mind makes a direct oppoſi- 


tion between that and what goes before. All Animals 
have ſenſe, But à Dog is an Animal, Here it ſigni- 
fies the connexion of the latter propoſi tion with the 
former. 


amine it in its full latitude. 
9 4+ I intend not here a foll eps of this 


fort of Signs, the inſtances I have given in this one, 
may give. occaſion to reflect on their uſe and force in 
language, and lead us into the contemplation of ſeve - 
ral actions of our minds in diſcourſing, which it has 
found a way to intimate to others by theſe Particles, 
ſome: whereof conſtantly, and others in certain con- 


ſtructions, have the ſenſe of: a whole ſentence con- 


r e 


Thus the 
particle But in Engliſh, has ſeveral very different ſig- 
nifications; as, But to ſay no more: Here it inti- 


Jau but tuo Pla- : 
nets : Here it ſhows that the mind limits the ſenſe to 


To theſe, divers other ſignifications of this 
Particle might be added, if it were Fay; n! 0 


\ 


ay 
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** Mind, "as i Wins: 11e a white 
abſtra# its idea, whereby the Sorts of Things 
are diſtinpuithed : Now each abfract idea being di- 
Nin&, ſo that the one can never be the other, the 
mind will, by its intuitive knowledge perceive their 
difference ; and therefore in propoſitions, no two 
whole PM can ever be affirmed one of another: 
Not does the common uſe of language permit that 
any tus abfract words or names "of abſtratt ideas, 
Should be affirmed one of another. All our affirmati- 
ons are only in Concrete, which is the affirming one 
| abſtraF? idea to be joined to another: Which abſtract 
ideas in Subſtances, may be of any fort, though the 
moſt of them are of pee In all. erg theſe 
are little elſe but Relations. ee 
9 2. All our ſimple ideas have ab rat at well as 
cencrete names, as Whiteneſs White,  Sweetneſs Sweet; 
&c. The like alſo holds in our ideas of ers ae pr | 
Relation 8, as Juſtice Juſt, Equality Equal, Sc. 
as to our idear of Subſtances, we have very few _ | 
ſtract names at all. Thoſe few that the ſchools have 
| forged, as Animalitas, Humanitas, &c. hold no pro- 
portion with the infinite number of names of ſub- 
ſtances, and could never get admittance into common 
uſe, or obtain the licenſe of publick approbation ; 
whick ſeems to intimate the confeſſion of all mankind, 
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mat they have no idras of the real Effences of 1 
ſtances, ſince they have not names for ſuch ideas. - 


wat culy the Goctrine of fahne! Firms, and — 


confidence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge 


they had not, which firſt coined, and then introduced 


Animalitas, Humanitas, and the like: Which yet 


Went very little farther than their on ſchools, and 


Would never get to be curtent E n wn 


bb 
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” the Im peel of Words . 


J 1. 


T9: examine the Perfection or InporfoBtion of Words, | 


it is neceſſary to conſider their uſe and end, 
which is twofold ; Firft, to record onr own thoughts: 


Becondly, to communicate our thoughts to others: The 


Firſt is for the help of our own memories, whereby 
we do, as it were, talk to ourſelves: For this purpoſe 
any Words may ſerve the turn: Words being arbi- 
trary ſigns, we may uſe which we pleaſe for this 


purpoſe; and there will be no Imperfection in them, 


if we conſtantly uſe the ſame „gn for the ſame idea. 
9 2. Secondly, As to Communication by Words; that 
too has à double uſe : Firſt, Their Civil Uſe, which 
is ſuch a Communication of thoughts and ideas by 
Words, as may ſerve in common Converſation and 
Commerce, about the ordinary Affairs and Conveni- 
encies of Civil Life. Secondly, The philephical uſe 
of a by which I mean ſuch an uſe of them, 
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a may Pte to convey the Preciſe notions: of things, 


and to expreſs certain Truths in general Propoſiti- 
ons, theſe two uſes are very diſtinct, and a great 


deal leſs exaftneſs will ſerve in the one, than in the 


ok] 3. The end of Language i in Communication is 
to be underſtocd ; that is, to excite by ſounds in the 


| hearer, the ſame idea which they ſtand for in the 


mind of the ſpeaker. The doubifulneſs and uncer- 


| tainty of their ſignification, Which is the imperfection 


we are here ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the 
ideas themſelves, than in any incapacity in the /cunds 
to ſignify chem; for in that regard they are all equally 


perfect. That then which makes the difference, is the 


difference of ideas they ſtand for, which,muſt be learned 
-and retained by thoſe, who would diſcourſe together 


intelligibly. Now this is difficult in theſe caſes ; 


§ 4. Firſt, Where the ideas they ſtand for are very i 


complex. Hence the names of mixed Modes are li- 


able to great uncertainty and obſcurity in their ſigni- 
fication. For here the idea being made up of many 


parts, it is not eaſy to form and retain it exactly; 


of this fort chiefly are moral Words, Which have ſel- | 


dom i in. two different men, the {ame preciſe eh 


8 5. Secondly, Where the ideas then tad. 21 


3 no certain connexion in nature, and therefore no 
ſettled flandard to rectify and adjuſt them by. This 
again is the caſe of the names of mixed Modes, which 

are aſſemblages of ideas put together at pleaſure. 

. Comman uſe indeed regulates the meaning of "Words pret> - 
ty well for common converſation : But it is not ſuffi- 
cient to e them to eee diſcourſes, there 


being 


ch. 9. "HUMAN 
being ſcarce a name of any very complex idea, which 


in common uſe has not a great latitude; and is not 


made the ſign of far different ideas, 


$ 6.' The way of learning theſe names does not a 


little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of their ſignification. 
For we may obſerve that 1 the are taught the 
names of ſimple ideas, and ſubſtances, by having the 
things ſhown them; and then they repeat the name 


that ſtands for it; as "White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar Rec. . 


But in mixed Medes the ſounds are learned firſt, and 
men are to learn afterwards their ſignification, by 
their own obſervation and induſtry, or the explicati- 
en of others: Which is the reaſon that theſe words 


are little more than bare bund in the minds of moſt, 


becauſe few are at the pains to ſettle their ideas and 


notions preciſely; and thoſe which are, make them 


the ſigns of ideas, different from what others un- 
derſtand by them, which is the occaſion. _ moſt 
diſputes, l 

§ 7. 7hirdy, Where the fignification of a word 
1s referred to a flandard which is not eaſily known * 
This is the caſe of the names of /ubſtances, which 
being foppoſed to ſtand for their real Efſences, muſt 
needs be of uncertain application, becauſe theſe El: 
ſenees are utterly unknown; and it will be impoſ- 
ſible to know what is, or what is not Antimony; 
v. g. When that word is to ſtand for the real _ 
of it ; whereof we have no idea at all 

' $8. Or ſuppoſe theſe names only ſtand for ample 
abies found to coexiſt in fubſfances, yet thus they 
wilkbe hable to great uncertainty too: Becauſe theſe 
ſimple ideas. being very numerous, men —_ difler- 
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ent ideas of the fame ſubjects, . by putting different 
ideas into their complex one, of ſuch ſubſtances ſe - 
veral men obſerve ſeveral. properties in the ſame fub= 
ſtance, and none of them all; who having but im- 
perfect deſcriptions of things, can have but uncertain, 
Ggnifications of words. 
$ 9. Fourthly, Where the een of the word, 
and the zeal Eſſence of the thing, are not the ſame, 
which. is ſtill the caſe * W from hence W 
. 
9 10. Firf, That as names of Gwpte 005 are 
leaſt liable to miſtakes.: Firſt, Becauſe the ideas they 
Rand for, being each but one ſingle perception, are 


ceeaſier got, and more clearly retained, than the more 


complex ones of Subſtances and Mixed Modes. Se- 
condly, Becauſe they are not referred to any other 
Eſſence, but barely that e they nn 
c ſignify. 

811. Secondly, Nanak: of e mple Modes are next 
to ſample ideas leaſt liabie tos buht or uncertainty, eſpe- 
cially. thoſe of Figure and Number, of which men 
have ſo clear and diſtin adeas, © 

$ 12. Thirdly, In mixed Modes, when * are 
compoſed of a few and obvious ideas, their names. 
are clear and Aline enough _ otherwiſe doubtful and 
uncertain. 

§ 13. Furthy The Names. of Akne being 
ated to ideas, that are neither the real. Eſſences, 
nor exact Repreſentations of things, are liable yet to 
greater Imperfection, when we come to a bs nh 
ol. vis . ne 


„Wenn 


| 
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CHAP. X. 


u ui of Wards. 
3 


1 che natural and unavoidable 1 
8 of Languages, there are wilful Faults and Ne- 
glefrs, which men are often guilty of in their uſe of 
words, For, 

§ 2. Firhh, They uſe words wit heut 8 _ ink 
Ideas, or, which is worſe, ſigns without any thing 
ſignified; ſuch are for the moſt part introduced by. 
ſelts of Philoſophy and Religion, either out of an af - 
fectation of Singularity, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange 


Opinion, or to cover the weakneſs of their Hypathe/+s. 
FT beſe are commonly ſuch as had no. determinate col- 


lection of ideas annexed to them, when they were 
firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch, as, if well examined, 
will be found jaconſiſtent, and therefore may juſtly 
be called inſignificant terms: Jiſſtances of this kind 
may eaſily be had from the /chool-men and metaphy- 
ficians. Others learn words which the propriety. of 
language has affixed to very important ideas, and 


often upon occalion uſe them without any diſtinct 
meaning at all: Whence their notions being unſteady 


and confuſed, their diſcourſe muſt be filled with emp- 


ty unintelligible Voi e and Jas gen, eſpecially in moral 


matters where the words ſtand for arbitrary, and TY 
merous collections of ideas, not regularly nd PE 


manently united. in Nature. 1 
„% %ͤ%ĩʃ)t MG 


* 
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1:56 5; ane ly, Another Abuſe is Inconflancy in the 

uſe of Words : It is hard to find a diſcourſe on any 
ſubject wherein the ſame words are not uſed ſome- 
times for one collection of ideas, ſometimes for ano- 
ther. The wilful doing whereof can be imputed to 
nothing but great folly, or greater diſhoneſty : And a 
man in his accounts with another, may with as much 
fairneſs make the characters of numbers, ſtand ſome- 
times for one, and ſometimes for another collection of 
Units; as in his diſcourſe, or reaſoning, make the fame 

words ſtand for different collections of ſimple ideas. 


'$ 4. Thirdly, Another is an affected obſcurity; ei- 
ther by uſing old words in new fignifications, or by 


_ © Introducing new and ambiguous terms, without de- 


fining them; or putting them together, ſo as to con- 


found their oiflivary meaning. Though the Peripa- 


tetiel philoſophy bas been moſt eminent in this way, 
yet other ſets have not been wholly clear of it. 
TH admired art of di diſputing bath added much to 


tte vatural imperfection of Languages, whilft it has 


been made uſe of, and fitted to perplex the fignifica- 
tion of words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge 

and Truth of things: And be that will look into 

that fort of learned writings, will find the words 

there much more obſcure, uncertain; and undeter- 

- mired in their n than one” are in ordinary 
Converſation. 

'$ 5. Fourthly, Another is the Aer words for 
things : This, though it in ſome degree concerns all 
names in-general ; yet more particularly affects thoſe 
of Subſtances. Thus in the Peripatetick philoſo; by, 
Subſtantial Forms, Abhorrence of Vacuum, &c, are 
taken for ſomething real, 'To this Abuſe thoſe men 

5 arc 
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are moſt ſubject, who confine their thoughts to any 
ene /y/tem'; and give themſelves up into a firm be- 
lief of the perfection of any received Hypotheſis: 
whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the terms 


of that ſect, are fo ſuited to the nature of things, * 


they perfectly correſpond with» the real exiſtence. 
8 6. Fifthly, Another is the ſetting . them in he 
ies of things which they. can by. no means: fignify: 
We may obſerve: that in the general names of Sub- 
ſtances, whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known 
to us, when we affirm or deny any-thing.about them, 
we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe or intend they 
ſhould ſtand. for the real-Efſence of a certain ſort f 
| Subſtances. Thus when a man ſays Gold is malleable; 
he would inſinuate ſomething more than this, what I 
call Colli is malleable, (though truly it amounts. to no 
more) namely, that what has the real Eſſence of Gold 
is malleable, that is, that malleablene/s depends on, and 
Mioſeparable from the real Eſſence of Gold. But a 
man not knowing wherein that real Eſſence conſiſts, 
the connexion in his mind of malkableneſs, is not 


truly with an Eſſence he knows not, but with the 


ſound Gold he puts for it. It is true, the names of 
Subſtances would be mueh more uſeful ; and Propo- 
ſitions expreſt by them much more certain, were the 
real Eſſences of Subſtances the ideas in our minds, 
which thoſe words ſignified. And it is for want of 
thoſe real Eſſences that our words convey ſo little 
| knowledge, or certainty in our diſcourſes about them. 
But to ſuppoſe theſe names to ſtand for a thing, ha- 
_ ving. the real Eſſence on which the properties depend, 

is ſo far from diminiſhing the imperfection of our 
words, that by a plain abuſe it adds to it ; when we 

would 
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would make them ſtand for ſomething, which not be- 
ing in our complex ideat, the name we uſe can no 
way be the ſign of it. In mixed Modes, any idea 
of the complex one being left out, or changed, it is 
allowed to be another thing, that is, to be of ano- 
ther /pecies, as is plain in Chance- modley, Man-flaughter; 
Murder; &c. becauſe the complex ea ſignified by 
that name, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence; 
and there is no ſecret reference of that name to any 
other Eſſence, but that. But in Subſtances it is not 
ſo ; for though in that called C., one puts in his 
pie idea, what another leaves out, and vice verſa, 
yet men do not uſually think the ſpecies changed; be- 
_ Cauſe they refer the name in their minds to a real 
immutable Eſſence of a thing exiſting, on which thoſe 
properties depend: But this reference of the name 
to a thing we have not the iden of, is ſo far from: 
helping us at all, that it only ſerves the more to in- 
volve us in difficulties. Fhis reference is grounded 
on this ſuppoſition, namely, that the ſame preciſe 
internal conſtitution goes always with the ſame - ſpe- 
 eifick name: In which are contained: theſe two falſe 
 Jeppeh Hons. 

Firſt, There are certain preciſe Eſſonces, e 
to which, Nature makes all particular things; and by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed into /pectes, * 

* Secondly, This tacitly inſinuates as if we had ideas 
of theſe Eſſences ; for-why do we enquire, whether 
this or that thing have the real Eſſence of that ſpecies 

man for inſtance, if we did not fuppoſe it known, 
which yet is utterly falſe ; and therefore ſuch appli- 
cations of names as would make them ſtand for ideas, 


we have not, muſt weeds cayle great diſorder in diſ- 
_ 
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_ eonrſe and reaſonings about them; and be à great: 
inconvenience in our communication by words. 
S 7. Srxthly, Another more general, though leſs ob- 
| ſerved, abuſe of words, is, that men having by long: 
and familiar uſe, annexed to them certain idaas, they 
are apt to imagine fo near and neceſſary a connexion;. 
. between the names, and the fignifications they uſe them 
in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but under - 
ftand what their meaning is ; as if it were paſt doubt, 
that in the uſe of theſe common received ſounds, the 
ſpeaker and hearer had neceſſarily. the fame preciſe 
ideas. And fo likewiſe taking the words of others, 
as naturally ſtanding. for juſt, what they themſelves. 
have been accuſtomed to apply them to, they never 
trouble themſelves to explain their own, or under- 
ſtand another's meaning: From whence commonly 
proceeds noiſe, and wrangling: without improvement 
or information; whilſt. men take wards to be the 
eonſtant regular marks of agreed notions, which in 
truth are no more but the voluntary and unſteady 
ſigns of their own-1deas. Thus /ife, is à term, none 
more familiar: Ady one almoſt would take it for an 
affront, to be aſked what he meant by it, and yet if 
it comes in queſtion, whether ſuch a thing has Hife, 
or not, it is eaſy to. perceive, \ that a clear diſtinct 
ſettled idea; does nat ITY _ 6h in. 
known. a word. 

F 8. Seventhly, Figurative ib is wife's an | abuſs 
of Language: For though in diſcourſes, where we 
ſeek rather pleaſure and delight, than information and 
improvement, ſuch ornaments as are borrowed from 
figurative ſpeeches and alluſions, can ſcarce paſs for 
faults; yet if we would ſpeak of things as they are, 
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142 LockE's ESSAY on Book IIT. 
we muſt allow, that all the art & | rhetorick;' beſides: 
order and clearneſs, all the artifieial and figurative ap- 
plication of words eloquence hath invented, are 
for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong ideas, move 
the paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, and 
ſo indeed are perfect cheat. And therefore, however 
allowable they may be in harangues and popular ad- 
ͥreſſes; they are certainly in all diſcourſes that pre- 
tend to inform and inſtruct, wholly to be avoided; 
and where truth and knowledge are concerned, can- 
not but be thought a great fault, either of the lan- 
guage or perſon that makes uſe of them. 
8 9. To conclude this conſideration, the ends of 


55 d in our <a i * are nn, theſe 


three." 1.27212 4yy 
Firſt, To 2 our thoughts or Hap . to ano» 
ther ; this we fail in: 1/, When we uſe names with» 


out clear and diſtinct ideas in our minds. 2dly, 


When we apply received names to ideas, to which 
the common uſe of that language does not apply 
them. 3dly, When we apply them unſteadily, mak- - 
ing them ſtand now for one, and by 1 AG rs ano- 
ther ia. 
$ 10. Secondly, To halls known our ee with 
as much eaſe and quickneſs as is poſſible This men fail 
in when they have complex ideas, without having diſ- 
tinct names for them, which may happen either through 
the defect of a language, which has none, or the 
fault of that man who has not yet learned them, 
911. Thirdly, 70 convey the knowledge of things : 
This cannot be done, but e our TOO agree. to 
8 ou e of _ 4 : 
pf | my 12. 
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5 12. Firſt, He that hath. names without, ideas, 
ane meaning in his words, and ſpeaks only empty 
ſounds. Secondly, He that hath complex ideas, with- 
out names for them, wants diſpatch in his expreſſi- 
00... Thirdly, He that uſes his words looſely and un- 
ſteadily, will either not be minded, or not under- 


ſtood. Fourthly, He that applies his names to ideas, - 
different from their common uſe, wants propriety in 


Bis language, and ſpeaks gibberiſh. - Fifthly, And be 
that hath ideas of ſubſtances, diſagreeing with the real 
exiſtence of things, ſo far wants the materials of true 


knowledge in his underſtanding, and has inſtead 


thereof, chimeras. 

8 13. Language being the great conduit whereby 
men convey their diſcoveries, reaſonings, and know- 
ledge from one to another; he that makes an ill uſe 


of it, though he does not corrupt the fountains of 


knowledge which are in things themſelves, yet he does 
as much as in him lies, break or ſtop the pipes where 
by it is diſtributed to the publick uſe and advantage 
of mankind. He that uſes words without any clear 
and ſteady meaning, what does he but lead himſelf 
and others into errors? And he that deſignedly does 
it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to truth and 
knowledge. 

+ $ 14. If we look into tanks. of patios any" of 
any kind, we ſhall ſee that the effect of obſcure, un- 
ſeady, and equivocal terms, is nothing but noiſe and 


wrangling about ſounds, without convincing or bet- 


_ tering a man's underſtanding. For if the idea be not 


agreed on between ſpeaker and hearer, for which the 
words ſtand, the PUT is not dent * but 
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4 1:5. It deſerves to be conſidered, and carefully 
examined; whether the greateſt part of the diſputes 
in the world; are not merely verbal, and about the 
ſignification of words; and that if the terms they are 
made in were defined and reduced in their fignifica- 


tions, to the fingle ideas they ſtand for, thoſe-diſputes 


would not end of themſelves, and immediately wn 
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0 H A P. Xl. 
1 the Remedi ies of the foregoing raf and 
5 e . 5 
. 


Vena the el of n above-mentioned, 7780 
eee, rules may be of uſe. 
Fin; a man ſhould take care to 1/e ub word. with 
rut a fionification, no name without an idea for which 
he makes it ſtand. This rule will not ſeem needleſs 


to any one, who will take the pains to recolle&t how 


often he has met with ſuch words, as In/tin@, - Sym- 


pathy, Antipathy, &c. ſo made uſe of, as he might 


- eafily conclude, that thoſe that uſed them had no idas 
in their minds to which they applied them. 


$ 2. Secondly, Thoſe ideas he annexes them. to 


ſhould be clear and diffin?; which in complex ideas is 
by knowing the particular ones that make that com- 
poſition ;/ of which, if any one be again complex, 
we muſt know alſo the preciſe collection that is united 
in each, and ſo till we come to ſimple ones. In 
'Subſtances, the ideas muſt not only be diflinf}, but . 
* to * as they exiſt. 
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8 3. Thirdy, He muſt apply his words, as near 
ar may be, to ſuch ideas, as common uſe has annexed 
them to + For words, eſpecially of languages already 
framed, are no man's private poſſeſſion, but thescom- 
mon meaſure of commerce and communication; and 
therefore it is not for any one to change the ſtamp 
they are current in, nor alter the ideas. they are af- 
fixed to; or, at leaft, when there is a neceſſity to do 
ſo, he is bound to give notice of it. And therefore, 
$ 4. Fourthly, When common uſe has left the 
ſignification of a word uncertain and looſe, or where 
it is to be uſed in a peculiar ſenſe ; or where the term 
is nable to any doubtfulneſs or miſtake, here it ought 
# be defined,” and its ſignification aſcertained. 
8 5. Words ſtanding for {imple ideas being not 
definable, their ſignification muſt be ſhown either, 
Firſt, By à ſynonymous word. Secondly, By naming 
4 ſußject, wherein that fi mple idea is to be found, 
Thirdly, By profenting ts the ſenſes that ſubje, which 
may produce it in the mind, and make him actually 
have the id-a that words ſtands for. © 
$ 6. Mixed Modes may be Perfect defined, by ex- 
actly enumerating thoſe ideas that go to each compo- 
ſttion- This ought more eſpecially to be done in 
mixed Modes belonging to Morality : Since definition 
is the only way whereby the preciſe meaning of ma- 
ral Words can be known': And yet a way whereby 
their preciſe meaning may be known certainly, and 
without leaving any room for any conteſt about it. 
S8 7. Fer the explaining the feenification of the names 
"1 of /ib/ances, both the fore-mentioned ways, viz. of 
Showing and defining, ars requiſite in many caſes to be 
made uſe of; their names are beſt defined by their 
leading Qualities, which are moſtly JO” in animals 
N and 
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146 LOCEKE's ESSAY on Book III. 
and vegetables; and colour in inanimate bodies; and 
in ſome, both together. Now theſe leading Quali- 
ties are beſt made known by ſhowing, and can hard- 
ly be made known otherwiſe. The ſhape of a Horſe 
or Cafſiowary will be but imperfectly imprinted on the 
mind by words: The ſight of the animals doth it 
much better. And the idea of the particular co- 
jour of Gold is not to be got by any deſcription 


of it, but only by the frequent exerciſe of the eyes 


about it. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 
ideas, peculiar in their kind to any ſubſtance, for 
which preciſe ideas there are no peculiar names. 
But becauſe many of the ſimple ideas which make 
up our ſpecifick ideas of ſubſtances, are powers. which 
lie not obvious to our ſenſe in the things, as they or- 
dinarily appear; therefore in the ſignification of our 
names of Subſtances, ſome fart of the fignification 
will be better made knewn, by enumerating thoſe ſimple 
ideas, than in ſhowing the ſubſtance itſelf. For he that 
to the Yelbw ſhining colarr of Gold, got by ſight, ſhall 
from my enumerating them have the ideas of great 
Dufiibilty, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in . Aqua 
Regia, will have a perfecter idea of Gald, than he can 
_ have by ſeeing a piece of Cold, and thereby nen. 
ing in his mind only its obvious ies „ 
$ 8. It were to be wiſhed that words Nanding, for 


* chings, which are known and diſtinguiſhed by their 
** > outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little draughts 


if, 
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and prints made of them, A Vocabulary made after 
- this faſhion, would perhaps with more eaſe, and in 


leſs time, teach the true ſignification of many terms, 
ceſpecially in languages of remote countries, or ages; 
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= and ſettle truer ideas in mens minds of ſeveral things, 
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whereof we read the names in ancient authors, than 
all the large and laborious comments of learned cri- 
ticks. . Natural; i/ts that treat of Plants. and Animals, 
have found the benefit of this way : And he that 


_ conſults them will find that he has a clearer idea of 


Apium and Ibex from a little print of that herb or 
| beaſt, than he could have from a long definition of 
the names of either of them; and ſo no doubt he 
would have of Strigil, and Siftrum, if inſtead of a Cur- 


ry-comb or Cymbal, which are the Engliſh names dic- 


tionaries render them by, he could ſee ſtamped in the 


| margin ſmall pictures of theſe nnn as 1 1271 


were in uſe amongſt the ancients. 
$ 9. Fifthly, The laſt rule that I ſhall mention is, 


that in all diſcourſes wherein one man pretends to 


inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould 2% the ſame 
word conflantly in the ſame ſenſe ; if this were done 
_ {which no body can refuſe, without great diſingenui - 
ty) many of the books extant might be ſpared ; ma- 
ny of the controverſies in diſpute, would be at an 
end; ſeveral of thoſe great volumes fivollen with am- 


biguons words, now uſed in one ſenſe, and by wand i 


by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow com- 


paſs: And many of the Philoſophers, (to mention no 
other) as well as Poets works, might ons contained i in 
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a 8 T. 8 | 

IN ck the mind in all its thonglits ink as, 
has no other immediate object but its on ideas, 
which alone. it does or can contemplate ; it is evident 
that our knowledge is only converſant about them. 
Knowledge then ſeems to be nothing but % percepti- 
on of the connexion and agreement, or diſagreement and. 

repugnancy of any of our ideas: Where this percepti- 
on is, there is knowledge; and where it is not, there, 
though we fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we always ; 
come ſhort of Knowledge, When we know that 

White is not Black, what do we hat perceive that theſe 
two idzas do not agree? Or that the three angles ob 
a Triangle, are <qual to two right ones; what do we 
more but perceive that equality to two right ones, 
does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable from the 
three angles of a Triangle? But to underſtand a lit- 
tle more diſtinctly, wherein this. agreement or diſ- 
agreement conſiſts, we may reduce it to- all theſe 
four forts ; Firſt, Identity or Diverſity : Secondly, Re- 
lation; Thirdly, Coexiftence ;- Eourthly, Real Exiſtence. 
8 2. 1}, Identity or Diverſity : It is the firſt act 
of the mind, re perceive its ideas; and fo far as it per- 
;  Ceives them, to know each what it is, and there- 
by to perceive their difference, that is, the one not 

e We: "40 Sf 


* / 
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to be the other: By this the mind clearly perceives 
each idea to agree with itſelf, and to be what it is ; 


and all diſtinct ideas. to diſagree. This it does with · 


out any pains or deduction, by its natural power of 
perception and diſtiuction-. This is what men of art 


have reduced to thoſe general rules, vi. bat is, is. 


And it is impoßibis ſon the ſame thing to be, and not to 


be. But no maxim can make a man know it clearer, 
that Nound is not Square, than the bare perception of 
thoſe two ideas, which the a at i . 9575 


ceives to diſagre. 
98 3. 2dly, The next fort of e or dif- 


Agreement the mind perceives: in any! of its idee, may 


be called Relative, and is nothing but h perception 
of the Relation, between any two ideas of what kind 
ſoever; that is, their agreement or diſagreement one 
with another in ſeveral II mind takes of com 
W them. ; D 71 43v9gantis 15:99 
$4. zy, The third ſort of agreement" oridiſagree-- 
ment to be found" in our ideas, is CooX:ffdhnce;) or Non-- 
 evexrſtence in the ſame ſubje&t; and this belongs par- 
ticularly. to Subſtances. Thus when wolylanconce : 
concerning Gold; that it is fixed, it amounts to no more 
but this, that fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the 
fire unconſumed, is an idea that always accompanies 
that particular fort of Yellownefs, Weight; Fuſibility, 
c. which make our e ideas ſignified 015 the 
word Gold; ; 
C 5. 4760 The fourth fore is: kat of actual * 


1 Exi Hence agreeing. to any idea. Within tbeſe 3 
four ſorts of agreement or diſagreement, I fuppeſy IM If 


contained all the knowledge we have, or a 
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150 _ LOCKE's ESSAY on Bock IV. 
any idea, is, that it is, or is not the ſame with ſome 
other: As that Blue is not Yellow. That it does, 
or dogs not coexiſt with another in the ſame ſubject: 
As that Iron is ſuſceptible of Magnetical Impreſſions : 
That it has that or this Relation to ſome other ideas : 
As that two Triangles upon equal baſes between two 
. parallels are equal; or that it has a real Exiſtence 
without the mind: As that God ix. 
| 9 6. There are ſeveral ways wherein the mind is 
poſſeſſed of truth, each of which is called Know- 
ledge. Firft, There is actual Knowledge, when the 
mind has a preſent view of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of any of its ideas, or of the Relation they 
have one with another, Secondly, A man is ſaid to 
know any propoſition, when having once evidently 
perceived the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas 
whereof it conſiſts, and ſo lodged it in bis memory, 
that whenever it comes to be reflected on again, the 
mind aſſents to it without doubt or heſitation, and is 
certain, of the truth of it. And this may be called 
| habitual Knowledge : And thus a man may be faid to 
know all thoſe truths which are lodged in his memo- 
Ty, by a foregoing, clear, and fall perception. 
$. 7. Of hebitual Knowledge there are two forts : F 
The one is of fuch truths laid up in the memory, as 
| whenever they accur to the mind, it actually perceives 
the Relation that is between thoſe ideas. And this is 
in all thoſe truths, where the ideas themſelves, by an 
immediate view, diſcover their agreement or diſagree- 
ment one with another. The other is of ſuch truths, 
whereof the mind having been con vinced, it retains the 
Wemory. of the conviction, without the Progs. Thus 


a man that bers certainly, that he once per- 
* ce ived 


Ke 
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ceived the demonſtration, that the three angles of 
a Triangle are equal to two right ones, knows it to 
be true, when that demonſtration is gone out of his 
mind, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: But he knows 


it in a different way from what he did before; name- 
ly, not by the intervention of thoſe intermediate ideas, 
whereby the agreement or diſagreement of thoſe in 


the propoſition. was at firſt perceived; but by re- 
membering, i. e. knowing that he was onee certain 
of the truth of this propoſition, that the three angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The 
immutability of the fame Relations between the ſame 

immutable things, is now the idea that ſhows him, 

that if the three angles of a Triangle were once equal 
to two right ones, they will always be ſo. And hence 
he comes to be certain, that what was once true, is 
always true; what ideas once agreed, will always a- 


gree; and conſequently, what he once knew to be 
true, he will always known to be true, as long as be ; 


can W that he once knew it. c 
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Au our 8 conſiſting in he view the 
mind has of its own ideas, which is the utmoſt 
light, and greateſt certainty: we are capable of: The 
different clearneſs of our Knawledoe, ſeems to lie in 
the different way of perception the mind has of the 
agreement or diſagreement of any of its idea. 


* § 2, : 
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.- $2: When the mind perceives this agreement or 
diſagreement of two ideas immediately by themſelves, 
without the intervention of any other; we may call! 

it tuitive Knowledge, in which cafes the mind per- 

ceives truth, as the eye does light, only by being di- 
rected towards it. Thus the mind perceives that: 
 #hite is not Black, that Three are more than Two, and 
equal to One and Two. This part of Knowledge is- 
irreſiſtible, and like the bright ſun- ſhine, forces itſelf 
immediately to be perceived as ſoon as ever the mind 
turns its view that way. It is on this infuition, that 
depends all the certainty and evidence of our other 
Fnowiledge; which certainty every one finds to be 
10 great, that he cannot men * therefore not: 
require a greater. | 

g 3. Phe next . of 8 is, avis; 
che mind perceives not this agreement or diſagreement: | 
immediately, or by the Fuxta-pofttion as it were of 
the ideas, becauſe thoſe zdeas concerning whoſe agree- 
ment or diſagreement the enquiry. is made, cannot by 
the mind be ſo put together, as to ſſiow it; In this 
eaſe the mind is faim to diſcover the agreement or dif- 
agreement which it ſearches, by the intervention of 
other ideas : And: this is that which we call Rea/on- 

ing: And thus, if we would know the agreement or 
difagreement in bigneſs, between the three angles of: a- 
Triangle, and two right Angles ; we cannot by an 
immediate view, and comparing: them, do-it;. becane- 
the three angles of a Triangle cannot: be brought at 
once, and be compared with: any other one, or two- 

angles. And ſo of this, the mind has no immediate 
or intuitive Knowledge. But we muſt find out ſome 


other Angles, t to which the three angles of a Triangle 
have.” 
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have equality, and finding thoſe equal to two rigbt 
ones, we come to know the equality of theſe three 
Angles to two right ones. -Thoſe intervening ideas, 
which ſerve to ſhow the agreement of any two others, 
are called Progfs. And where ihe agreement or diſ- 
agreement is by this means plainly and clearly perceiv · 
ed, it is called Demonſtration. A quickneſs in the 
mind to find thoſe Proofs, and to apply them right, 
is, I ſuppoſe, that which is called Sagacity. 

$.4. This Knowledge, though it be certain, is not 
fa-blate and evident as intuitive Knowledge. It re- 
quires pains and attention, and: ſteady application- of 
mind, to diſcover the agreement or diſagreement of 
the ideas it conſiders, and there muſt be a progreffi- 
on by ſteps and degrees, before the mind can in this 
way arrive at certainty. Before Demonſtration there 
was a doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot 
bappen to the mind, that has its faculty of Percepti- 
on left to a degree capable of diſtinct z#as, no more 
than it can be a doubt to the Eye (that can diſtinctly 
ire White and: Black) whbthes. this tak. and _- ”y 
_ of a. Colou.. 

$ 5. Now in very ep ne 3 
monſtrative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Knowledge 
of that agreement or diſagreement it ſeeks with the 
next intermediate idea, which it ufes as a'Proof ; for 
if it were not ſo, that yet would need a Proof;' fince;, 
| without the Perception of fuch agreement or diſagree 
ment, there is no Knowledge produced. By which, 
t is evident, that every ſtep in Reaſoning, that pro- 
duces Knowledge, has intuitive Certaimy which 
when the mind perceives, there is no more required 


x but to remember it, to WIEN the agreement or dif 
agrec ment 


; 


* 
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agreement of the ideas concerning which we enquire, 
viſible and certain. This intuitive Perception of the 
agreement or 8 of the intermediate ideas in 
each ſtep. and progreſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt 
alſo be exactly carried in the mind; and a man muſt 
be ſure; that no part is left out; which becauſe in 
long deductions, the memory cannot eaſily retain ; 
this Knowledge becomes more imperfe&t than intui- 
tive; and men often e Falſihoods, for De- 
monſtrationsss 
9586. It has been i taken for granted, ag 
Mathematicks alone are capable of demonſtrative Cer - 
tainty. _ But to have ſuch an agreement or diſagree- 
ment as may be intuitively perceived, being as I ima- 
gine not the privilege of the ideas of NMuſiber, Ex- 
tenſion and Figure alone; it may poſſibly be the want 
of due method and application in us, and not of ſuf- 
ficient evidence in things, that Demonſtration has been 
thought to have ſo little to do in other parts of 
Knowledge. For in whatever idaas the mind can 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement immediately, 
there it is capable of intuitive Knouledge: And where 
it can perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any 
two dear, by an intuitive Perception of the agree 
ment or diſagreement they have with any intermedi- 
ate ideas, there the mind is capable of Demonſtrati- 
on, which is not limited to the ideas of Figure, Num- 
ber, Extenſion, or their Modes. The reaſon: why 
it has been generally ſuppoſed to belong to them on- 
ly, is becauſe in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, 
the Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt difference, 
very clear and perceiveable: And in Extenſion, though 
every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the 
$729 h % 
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mind has found out ways to diſcover the juſt Equa- 
lity of two, Angles, Extenſions, or Figures; and both, 
that is, Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by 
viſible and laſting marks. 8 
97. But in other ſimple ideas, 0 Modes and 
Differences are made and counted by Degrees, and + 
not Quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a 
diſtinction of their Differences, as to perceive or find 
ways to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the leaſt Dif- 
ferences. For thoſe other ſimple ideas being Appear- 
ances or Senſations produced in us, by the Size, Fi- 
gure, Motion, &c. of minute Corpuſcles ſingly in- 
ſenſible; their different Degrees alſo depend on the 
variation of ſome, or all of thoſe cauſes; which ſince 
it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of Matter, 
whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is im- 
poſſible for us to have any exact meaſures of the dif- 
ferent degrees of theſe ſimple ideas. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, not knowing what number of Particles, nor 
what Motion of them is fit to produce any preciſe 
degree of WHhiteneſs we cannot demonſtrate the cer- 
tain equality of any two degrees of Whitenefs, becauſe 
we have no certain ſtandard to meaſure. them by, nor 
means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt difference: The 
only help we have from our n which in 
this point fail us. 
§ 8. But where the A is FR 58 as to 
produce in the mind ideas clearly diſtinct; there ideas 
of Colours, as we ſee in different kinds, Blue and Red. 
(for inſtance) are as capable of Demonſtration, as 4 
ideas of Number and Extenſion. What is here faid 4 
of Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qua- N 
lities, Theſe two then, Intuition and Demon Nation, 
| are 
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are the degrees of our Knowledge Whatever comes 
ſhort of one of theſe, is but Faith or en, "wt 


Knowledge, at lealt in al Pan Truths. 


$'9. There is indeed another Perception of the 
mind employed' about the particular Exiftence of finite 
Bemgs, without us, which going beyond Probability, 
but not reaching to either of the foregoing degrees 
of Certainty, paſſes under the name of Knowledge. 
Nothing can be more certain, than that the idea we 
receive from an external Object is in our minds: 
This is intuitive Mnowuledge; but whether we can 
thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any thing with- 
out us, | correſponding to that idza, is that whereof 
ſome men think there may be a. queſtion made, be- 


cauſe men may have ſuch an idea in their minds, when = 
no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch Object affects their 


ſenſes. But it is evident that we are invincibly con · 
ſcious to ourſelves of a different Perception, when 


ve ſook upon the Sun in the day, and think on it by 
night; when we actually taſte Hormwsod, or ſmell a 
Na, or only think on that Savour or Odour + So that 


I think we may add to the two former forts of Know- 
ledge, this alſo of the Exiſtence of particular exter- 


nal Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we 
have, of the actual entrance of idras from OE 
and allow theſe three degrees of eee Fans 


intuitive, demonſtrative, and ſenſitive. Ta 

F 10. But ſince our Knowledge is Wondel on; 
and employed about dur ideas only; will it follow 
thence that it muſt be conformable to our ideas, and 
that where our ideas are clear and diſtin, obſcure 
and confuſed, there our Knowledge will be ſo too? Z 


anſwer, Ne: For our IEG conſiſting in the 
Per- 


— 
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Perception of the agreement or diſagreement of any 
two ideas; its clearneſs or obſcurity. conſiſts in the 
clearneſs or obſcurity of 'that Perception, and not in 
the clearneſs or obſcurity of. the ideas themſelves. A 
man (for inſtance) that has a clear idea of the angles 
of a Triangle, and of Equality to two right ones, 
may yet have but an obſcure Perception of their a- 


greement ; and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge 


of it. But obſcure-and confuſed ideas can never ,pro- 
duce any clear or diſtin&t Knowledge; becauſe, as 
far as any idbas are obſcure or confuſed, ſo far the 
mind can never perceive clearly, whether . they agree 
or «diſagree: Or, to expreſs the ſame thing i in a way 

Jeſs apt to be miſunderſtood; he that hath not de- 

termined idæas to the words he uſes, cannot make 
= Propoſitions of them, of whoſe truth he can be certain. 


bettet, $44 $944 $4.9 35 


„ A P. III. 
e the E xtent "of Hamm Knowledge. * 
Ca, 


Fos u What has been ſaid concerning 8 
25 follows, Fit, That we can have no Know- 
ledge farther. than we have ideas. . 

$25 Secondly, That we have no Knowledge his: 
4 than we can have Perception of that agreement 


or diſagreement of our ideas, . oy: Intuition, De- | 


monſtration, or Senſation. 


$ 3. Thirdly, We cannot have an intuitive 1 | 


ledge that ſhall extend itſelf to all our ideas, and all 


that we would know about them ; * we ean- 
O not 
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not examine and perceive all the relations they have 
one to another, by Juxta-poſition, or an immediate 
Compariſon one with another. Thus we cannot in- 
Tuitiveſy perceive the equality of two Extenſions, the 
difference of whoſe figures makes their parts ee 
of an exact immediate application. 
$ 4. Fourthly, Our rational 8 cannot 
reach to the whole extent of our ideas; becauſe be- 
tween two different ideas we would examine, we can- 
not always find ſuch Progfs as we can connect one to 
another, with an intuitive Knowledge in 11 the us 
of the Deduction. 

'$ 5. Fifthly, Senſatiue K u minke. no 
farther than the Exiſtence of things actually preſent 
to our ſenſes, is yet much narrower than either of 
the former. 

$6. From all which | it is 3 chat the extent 
F our Knowledge, comes not only ſhort of the rea- 
1 lity of Things, but even of the extent of our own 
| E. zdeas, We have the ideas of a Square, a Grcle and 
[i Equality, and yet perhaps ſhall never be able to find 
I! a Circle equal to a Square. 5s 

ii 97. We have the idans of matter and thinking, 
| | but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, whether 
| | any mere material being thinks or no; it being im- 
| | * poſſible for us, by the contemplation of our own 
; | 35 * ideas, without revelation, to diſcover, whether Om- 
| 


| « nipotency has not given to ſome ſyſtems of matter 
= « fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive. and think, or elſe 

1 joined to matter ſo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial 
-* Subſtance + It being not much more remote from 


'© our comprehenſion to conceive, that God can, if 
| he pleaſes, 7 40: matter a faculty & think- 
i ing, 


wn 
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ing, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another ub 
* flance, with a Faculty of thinking; ſince we know. 
not wherein thinking conſiſts, ner to what fort of 
5. ſubſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give 
* that power, which cannot be in any created being, 
* but merely by the Nos pleaſure and bounty of the: 
* Creator. | 
$ 8. © I fay not this, that I would any inlets 
the belief of the ſoul's immateriality : 1 am not here 
* ſpeaking of probability, but knowledge; and I 
think that it is of uſe to us, to diſcern how far 
our knowledge does reach; for the ſtate that we are = 
at preſent in, not being that of viſion, we mull, . 9 
in many things, content ourſelves with faith and þ 
probability: And in the preſent queſtion, about 
the immateriality of the foul, if our faculties can- 
not arrive at demonſtrative certainty, we need not- 
think it ſtrange. All the great ends of morality- 
and religion, are well enoùgh ſecured, without- 
philoſophical proofs of the ſoul's immateriality, 
ſince it is evident, that he who made us ſenſible 
intelligent beings, can, and will reſtore us to the 
like ſtate of ſenſibility in another world, and mae 
us capable there to receive the retribution he has 
deſigned to men, according to their doings in this 
* life. And therefore it is not of ſuch mighty neceſſity 
to determine one way or the other, as ſome over 
*- zealous for, or againſt the immateriality of the. 
© foul, have been forward to make the world believe.“ 

Y 9. The affirmations or Negations we make con- 
cerning the ideas we have, being reduced to the four 
ſorts above-mentioned, wiz. Identity, Coexiſtence, Re- 
2 O 2 | lation, 
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lation, and: real Exiſtence ; T ſhall examine how far 

our Knowledge extends in each of theſe. 
Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, our intuitive 
Knowledge is as far extended as our ideas themſelves ; 
and there can be no idea in the mind, which it does 
not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to 
be what it is, and to be different from any other. 
9 10. Secondly, As to the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our ideas in Coext fence 7 In this our Know- 
ledge is very ſhort, though in this conſiſts the great- 
eſt and moſt material part of our Knowledge, con- 
cerning Subſtances : For our ideas of Sub/tantes, be- 
ing, as I have ſhown, nothing but certain Collecri- 
ons of ſimple ideas, coexiſting in one ſulject, (our idea 
of Flame, for inſtance, is a Body hot, luminous and 
moving upward.) When we would know any thing | 
farther concerning this or any other fort of Subſtance, 
what do we but enquire what other qualities or 
powers theſe Subſtances have or have not ? which is 
- nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple ideas do, 
or do not cexiff with thoſe that make up that com- 
plex h. The reaſon of this is, becauſe the ſimple 
iat which make up our complex ideas of Subſtabces, 
have no viſible neceſſary connexion or inconſiſtence 
with other ſimple ideas, whoſe Coexiſtence with them 
we would inform ourſelves bout. Theſe ideas being 
likewiſe, for the moſt part, ſecondary Qualities which 
depend upon the frimary Qualities of their minute 
or inſenſible parts, or on ſomething yet more remote 
from cur comprehenſion ; it is impoſſible we ſhould 
know which have a neceffary Union, or Ipconfiſten- 
cy. one with another, fince we know not the Root 
from whence they Fring, or tie een Figure, and 
Texture 
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Texture of Parts on which they depeds,; and from 
which they rel. 

6 11. Beſides this, there is no di eaverable om. 
nexion between any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe: pri- 
mary Qualities that it depends on. We are ſo far 
- from kriowing what Figure, Size, or Motion produ- 
ces (for inſtance)! a yellow Colour,” or: ſweet Taſte, or” 
a /barp Sound, that we can by no means conceive how 
any Size, Figure, or Motion can poſſibly produce in- 

us the idea of any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever ; = 
and there: is no conceivable Connexion between the - 
one and the other. 8 

- 12. Our knowledge therefore. of e 
reaches little farther than Experience. Some few in- 
deed of the primary Qualities have a neceſſary De- 
pendence, and viſible Connexion one with another: 
As Figure neceſſatily. ſuppoſes E xtenſion, receiving or - 
communicating Motion by Impulſe, ſuppoſes. = 
But Qualities coexiſtent in: any ſubject, * without ti 
Dependence and Connexion, cannot certainly; be known - 
to coexiſt. any farther, than experience by our ſenſes - 
informs us. Thus, though: upon trial we find G 
Tellow, Weighty, Malleable, Fuſible and: Fixed, yet 
becauſe none of theſe have any evident Dependence, - 
or neceſſary Connexion with the other; we cannot 
certainly know, that where any faur of theſe are; tlie 

Fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſocver K. 
may be: But the higheſt degree of Probability, a- 
mounts: not to Certuinty without which there can be 
do true Knowledge: For this Coexiſtence can be no 
tor known; than it is perceived; and it cannot 

ved, but either in particilar ſubjects, by the 
©. 3. obſerrstiaa 
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ee of our ſenſes; or in general, by the ne- 
ceſſary Connexion of the ideas themſelves. 
8513. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to G 
exiſfence, we may know that any ſubject can have of 
each ſort of primary Qualities, but one particular at 
once. One Extenſion, one Figure; and ſo of ſenſible 
ideas peculiar to each ſenſe: For whatever of each 
kind is preſent in any ſubject, excludes all other of 
that ſort: For inſtance, one ſubject cannot have % 
Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. 

dr. As to Powers: of Subſtances, which makes 

a great part of our enquiries about them, and is no 
inconſiderable branch of our Knowledge: Our Know- 
ledge as to theſe reaches little farther than Experience 
becauſe they conſiſt in a Texture and Motion of parts, 
which we cannot by any means come to diſcover; 
and I doubt whether. with thole Faculties we have, we 
ſhall ever be able to carry, our general Knowledge 

Juch farther in this part. Experience is that which 
nn this part we muſt depend on; and it were to be 
wiſhed that it were more improved: We find the ad- 
vantages ſome mens generous pains, have this way 

brought to the ſtock of natural Knowledge. And if 
others, eſpecially the Philo/ophers by fire who pretend 

to it, had been ſo wary in their Obfervations,. and 

ſincere in their Reports, as thoſe: who call themſelves . 

Philofophers ought to have been: Our acquaintance. 

with the Bodies here about us, and our- inſight in- 

to their Oey and W had been 70 mnch 

greater. „ 

9 15: As to the third ſort ths 1 or. dif- 
agreement of our ideas 'in any other Relation : This 
i * * field of Knowledge, and it is hard to- 

determina 
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determine how far it may extend. This part de- 


pending on our ſagacity in finding intermediate ideas, 
that may ſnow the Habitudes and Relations of ideas ; 
it is an hard matter to tell when we are at an end of 
ſuch diſcoveries. They that are ignorant of Algebra, 
cannot imagine the wonders in this kind, are to be 
done by it: And what farther improvements and 
helps, advantageous to other parts of Knowledge, the 
A ger mind of man may yet find out, it is not 
y to determine. This at leaſt I believe, that the 
ideas of Quantity, are not thoſe alone that are cap- 
able of Demonſtration and Knowledge : And that o- 
ther, perhaps more uſeful parts of Contemplation, 
would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and do- 
mineering intereſt did not oppoſe or menace endea- 
vours of this kind. 
8 16. The idea of a ſupreme PE infoite in 
Power, Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſnip 
we are, and on whom we depend; and the idea of 
_ ourſelves, as underſtanding rational Creatures, would, 
1-ſuppoſe, it duly conſidered, afford ſuch Foundati- 
ons of our Duty, and Rules of Action, as might 
place Morality among the Sciences. capable. of. Demone 
ſtration: Wherein I doubt not but from principles 
as inconteſtible as thoſe of the Mathematicks, by ne- 
ceſſary conſequences, the meaſure. of. Right and Wrong 
might be made out, to.any one that will apply himſelf 
with the fame indifferency and attention to the one, 
as he does to the other of theſe Sciences. The Re- 
lations of other Modes may certainly be perceived as 
well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion. Where there 
it na Property, there is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as 
Certain as any Demonſtration. in Euclid : For the idea 


— 
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of Pryperty being a right to any thing; and the idea 
of Tnjuftice, being the invaſion or violation of that 
right: It is evident that theſe idhas being thus: eſta- 
| bliſhed, and theſe names annexed: to them; I can as 
certainly know this Propoſition. to be true, as that a 
Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. Ax 
gain, no Government allows abſolute: Liberty. The 
idea of Government: being: the eſtabliſhment of Soci- 
ety upon certain rules or laws, which require confor- 
mity to them; and the idea of abſalute Liberty, be- 
ing for any one to do whatever he pleaſes, I am as 
capable of being certain of the truth of this Propo- 
ſition, : as of any in Mathematicks. _ 
$. 17. What has given the advantage to bp . 
| of Quantity, and made them thought ne — 
of Certainty and Demonſtration, is, 
FNirſt, That they cam be e by euſt ble 
marks, which have a nearer correſpondence with them, 
than any Words or Sounds. Diagrams: drawn on 
paper, are copies of the ideas, and not liable to the 
uncertainty that words carry in their ſignification. 
But we have no ſenſible Marks that reſemble our mo- 
ral ideas, and nothing but words to expreſs them by; 
which though, vchen written, they remain the fame; 
yet the ideas they ſtand for, may change in the ſame 
man; and it is: very ſeldom nen not differ- 
ont in different perſons. 5 
Secondly, moral ideas are commonly more complex 
than Figures: Whence theſe two inconveniences fol- 
low: Firf, That their names are of more uncertain 
Sijgnification ; the preciſe collection of ſimple ideas 
they ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and fo - 
* Sign that is uſed fon them in: Communication al- 


ways, 


_ - 
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ways, and in thinking often, does not ſteadily carry 
with it the ſame idea. Secondly, The mind cannot ea- 


ſily retain thoſe preciſe combinations ſo exactly and 


perfectly as is neceſſary; in the examination of the 
Habitudes and Correſpondences, agreements or diſ- 
agreements of ſeveral of them one with another, e- 
ſpecially where it is to be judged of by long deducti- 
ons, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex 
ideas, to ſhow the . ere or diſagreement of two 


remote ones. 
9 18. Now one part of theſe diſadvantages i in mo- 


ral ideas, which has made them be thought. not cap- 
able of Demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be 


remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that collection 
of ſimple ideas which every term ſhall ſtand for, and 
then uſing the terms ſteadily = Ton for one” 


preciſe collection. 
9 19. As to the fourth fort of Tiste OIL, 


Of the real actual Exiſtence of things, we have an in- 


tuitive Knowledge of our own Exiftence': A demon- 


—— 


/trative Knowledge of the Exiftence of God ; and a 
Fnſitive Knowledge of the deren that a ee 
ſelues to our Senſes. 

$ 20. From what has been faid we may diſcover 
the Cauſes of our Ignorance, which are chiefly theſe 
three, Fir/ft, Want of ideas; Secondly, Want of a dif- 
coverable connexion between the ideas we have; 
Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our das, 

Fg 2r. Firſt, There are ſome things we are igno- 


rant of for want of ideas, All the ſimple ideas we 


have, are confined to the Obſervation of our Senſes, 


and the Operation of our Minds, that we are con- 


ſcious of in ourſelves. What other ideas it is 10 


IEA: pI n= — 
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ä ſihle other creatures may have, by the aſſiſtance of o- 


ther ſenſes and faculties more or perfecter than we have, 
or different from ours, it is not for us to deter- 


mine; but to ſay or think there are no ſuch, becauſe 


we conceive nothing of them, is no better an argu- 
ment, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive in it, 


that there was no ſuch thing as ſight and colours, 


becauſe he had no manner of idea of any ſuch thing. 


What faculties therefore other ſpecies of creatures 


have to penetrate into the nature and inmoſt conſtitu- 


tions of things, we know not. This we know, and 


certainly find, that we want other views of them, 


beſides thoſe we have to make diſcoveries of them 


more perfect. The intellectual and ſenſible world are 


in this perfectly alike, that the parts which we ſee of 


either of them, hold no proportion with that we ſee 


not; and whatſoever we can reach with our eyes, or 
our thoughts of either of them, is but a point, al- 
moſt nothing, in compariſon of the reſt. 

8 22. Another great cauſe of Ignorance, is the 
want of ideas that ue are capable of. This keeps 
us in ignorance of things we conceive capable of be- 


ing known. Bulk, Figure, and Motion we have ideas 
of: Yet not knowing what is the particular bulk, mo- 


tion and figure of the greateſt part of the bodies of, 
the Univerſe, we are ignorant of- the ſeveral Powers, 


Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby the Ef - 


fects we daily fee are produced. Theſe are hid from. 


us in fome things, by being too remote, in others by 


being too minute. 
$ 23. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the 


- known and viſible parts of the world, and the rea- 


ſons we have fo. think that what lies within our ken, 
EE | o | Is; | 
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is but a ſmall part of the immenſe Univerſe; we ſhall 
then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What 


are the particular fabricks of the great maſſes of Mat- 


ter, which make up the whole ſtependous frame of 
corporeal Beings, how far they are extended, and 
what is their motion, and how continued, and what 
influence they have upon one another, are contempla- 
tions that at firſt glimpſe our thoughts loſe themſelves 
in. If we confine our thoughts to this little Canton, 
I mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſ- 
ſes of Matter that viſibly move about it; what. ſeveral 
ſorts of Vegetables, Animals, and Intellectual corpo- 
real Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our lit- 


tle ſpot of Earth, may probably be in other Planets, 


to the knowledge of which, even of their outward 
Figures and parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are 
confined to this'Earth, there being no natural means, 


either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey their cer. 


tain ideas into our minds? 
F 24. There are other Bodies in the Univerſe, no 


Iſs concealed from us by their minutene/5, Theſe in- 


ſenſible Corpuſcles being the active parts of Matter, 
and the great inſtruments of Nature, on which depend 
all their ſecondary Qualities and Operations, our want 
of preciſe diſtin ideas of their primary Qualities, 
keeps us in incurable Ignorance of what we deſire to 
know about them. Did we know the mechanical 
affections of Rhubarb or Opium, we might as eaſily 
account for their Operations of Paurging and cauſing 
Sleep, as a Watch: maker can for the motions of his 
watch. The diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, or 
Soldin Agua Regia, and not vice verſa, would be 
then perhaps no more difficult to know, than it is 
| to 
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to a Smith, to underſtand why the turning of 

one key will open a lock, and not the turning 
of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes, 

acute enough to diſcover the minute particles of Bo- 
dies, and to give us ideas of their mechanical af- 
fections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of 

their Properties and Operations; nor can we be 
aſſured about them any farther, than ſome few trials 

we make, are able to reach: But whether they will 
ſueceed again another time, we cannot be certain. 
This hinders our certain knowledge of univerſal 

truths concerning natural Bodies: Aud our reaſon 
carries us herein very little yn n. matter 

of fact. . 

„ And therefore I am apt to . that 
how far ſaever human Induſtry may advance ufeful _ 
and experimental Philoopby in phyſical things, yet 
Seientzfical will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we 

Want perfect and adequate mens of thoſe very Bodies 

Which are neareſt to us, and moſtunder our com- 

mand. 

e. This: at fiſt ſight ſhows us how diſpro- 
portionate our knowledge is to the whole extent, even 
of material Beings: To which, if we add the con- 

ſideration of that infinite number of Spirits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remote 

from our Knowledge, whereof we have no cogni- 
zance: We ſhall find this cauſe of Iguorance con- 

ceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt 
the whole intellectual world: A greater certainly and 

a more beautiful world than the material. For bat- 
ing ſome very few ideas of Spirit, we get from our 


own oy by — and from . the beſt 
150 we 
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we can collect, of the Father of all Spirits, the Au- 
thor of them, and us, and all things: We have no 
certain Information, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of 


other Spirits but by Revelation: Much leſs have we 
diſtinct ideas of their different Natures, States, Powers, 


and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein they agree or dif- 


fer one from another, and from us. And therefore 

in what concerns their different Species and Proper - 
ties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance. , 

$ 27. The ſecond Cauſe of Ignorance is the want 


of diſcoverable connexio between thoſe ideas we have; 
Where we want that, we are utterly incapable of uni- 
verſal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in the 


former caſe, left only to Oer vation and Experiment. 
Thus the mechanical affections of Bodies, baving no 
affinity at all with the das they produce in us, we 
can have no diſtin Knowledge of ſuch Operations 


beyond our Experience ; and can reaſon no otherwiſe 


about them, than as the effects or appointment of an 
infinitely wiſe Agent, which perfectly ſi IR our com- 
prehenſions. | 

The Operation of our minds upon our Bodies is 
as unconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce 


a motion in Body, is as remote from the nature of 
our ideas, as how any Body ſhould produce any thought 


in the mind. That it is ſo, if experience did not 
convince us, the conſideration. of the things them- 


ſelves, would never be able in the leaſt to diſcover ' 


to us. 


$ 28. In ſome of our ideas there are certain Re- 


lations, Habit udes, and Connexions, ſo viſibly inclu- 


ded in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that we 


cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any 
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power whatſoever : In theſe .only we are capable of 
certain and univerſal knowledge. Thus the idea of 
a right lined Triangle, neceſſarily carries with it an 
Equality of its Angles to tus right ones. But the 
coherence and continuity of the parts of matter; 
the production of Senſation in us, of Colours and 
© Sounds, &c. by Impulſe, and Motion, being ſuch 
wherein we can diſcover no natural Connexion with 
any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to. 
the arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the wiſe Archi- 
tect. The things that we obſerve conſtantly to proceed 
regularly, we may conclude do act by a law ſet them; 
but yet by a law that we know not; whereby, though 
cauſes work ſteadily, and effects flow conſtantly from 
them; yet their connexions and dependencies being 
not diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have but an ex- 
perimental knowledge of them. Several effects tome 
every day within the notice of our Senſes, of which 
we have fo far ſenſitive Knowledge. But the Cauſes, 
Manner, and Certainty of their Production, we muſt, 
for the foregoing reaſons, be content to be ignorant 
of. Ia theſe we can go no farther than particular 
Experience informs us of matter of fact, and by 4- 
nalogy, gueſs what effects the like Bodies are upon 
other Trials like to produce. But as to perfect ſci- 
ence of natural Bodies (not to mention ſpiritual Be- 
ings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable of 
aky ſuch thing, that I conclude it loſt ar to eck 
alter it. 15 
$ 29. The third cauſe of [gnsrance i is our want 
. of tracing thoſe ideas we have, or may have; and 
finding out thoſe intermediate ideas which may ſhow ; 


us what Habitude of Agreement or Diſagreement 
MY 
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they may have one with another: And thus many are 
| ignorant of mathematical Truths, for want of appli- 
cation in enquiring, e and by due e. 
comparing thoſe ideas. 
S 30. Hitherto we have examined the Extent' of 
our Knowledpe, in reſpect of the ſeveral forts of 
Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, in 
reſpe& of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be 
conſidered ; and in this regard our Knowledpe fol- 
fows the Nature of our ideas. If the ideas are al- 
Arat, whoſe agreement or difagreement we perceive, 
our Knowledge is univerſal. For what is known of 
ſuch general ideas, will be true of every particular 
thing in which that Eſence, that is, that aH ideas 
is to be found: And what is once known” of ſuch 
ideas, will be perpetually, and for ever true. So that 
as to all to general Knowledge, we mnſt ſearch and 
_ find it only in our own minds: And it is only the 
examining of our own ideas, that furniſhes us with 
that. Truths belonging to Eſſences of things (that 
is, to abſftract ideas) are eternal, and are to be found 
out by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences; as: 
the exiſtence of things is to be known only from Ex- 


perience, But I ſhall ſay more of this in the fol-- 


lowing Chapters, where L ſhall ſpeak of general, and 
real: 8 of f 
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T DovBT. not * my Render, by this time, may be 
apt to think that I have been all this while only 
building a Caftle in the Air; and be ready to object, 
If it be true, that all Knowledge lies only in the 
perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our- 


own ideas, the viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the rea- 


ſonings of a ſber man will be equally certain: It is. 
no matter how things are, ſo a man obſerve but the 


agreement of his own imaginations, and talk con- 


formably, It is all Truth, all Certainty. That an 


Harpy is not a Centaur, is by this way as certain 
Knowledge, and as much Truth, as that a Square 


is not a Circle. 


But of what uſe is all this Know- 


ledge of mens own. Imaginations, to à man that en» 


_ quires after the reality of things? 


$. 2. To which 7 anſwer, That if our 88 
of our ideas ſhould terminate in them, and reach no 


farther, where there is ſomething farther intended, our 
moſt ſerious thoughts would be of little more uſe, 


than the Neveries of a crazy brain. But I hope, be- 


fore I have done, to make it evident, that this way 


of Certainty by the Knowledge of our own ideas, 
goes a little farther than bare Imagination: And that 


all the Certainty of general Truths a man has, lies in 


bg elſe but this n an our ideas. 


bg 


* 


y to real Knowledge. 
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$ 3. It is evident that the mind knows not things 


immetiately, but by the intervention of the ideas it 


Has of them. Our Knowledge therefore is real, on- 


ly ſo far as there is a conformity between our ideat, 


and the reality of things. But how ſhall we know 
when our zdeas agree with things themſelves? I an- 


ſwer, there be 29. ſorts of ideas that we may | de aſ 


ſured agree with things: Theſe are, 
6 4. Firſt, Simple ideas ; which ſince: the mind 


ean by no means: make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of 
things operating upon the mind in a natural way ;. 

and producing therein thoſe perceptions, which by 

the will of our Maker, they are ordained and adapt- 


ed to. Hence it follows, that ſimple ideas are not 
fictions of our fancies, but the natural and regular 
productions of things without us, really operating 
upon us; which carry with them all the conformity 
our ſtate requires, which is to repreſent things under 
thoſe appearances they are fitted to produce in us. 


Thus the idea, of Whitzneſs, as it is in the mind, ex- 


actly anſwers that power which is in any body to 
produce it there. And this conformity between our 
fimple ideas, and the exiſtence of W is ſufficient 
for real Knowledge. | 

$ 5. Secondly, All our complex FO except thoſe 
of Subſtances, being Archetypes of the mind's. own. 


making, and not referred to the exiſtence of things as 


to their: originals, cannot want any conformity necęſſa- 
For that which is not deſign- 


ed to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never be cap- 
able of a wrong repreſentation. Here the ideas 
themielves are conſidered as Archetypes, and things 


| 0 otherwile. regarded, than as they are conformable : 
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to them. Thus the Mathematician conſiders: the 


— 


Truth and Properties belonging to a Rectangle or 
Circle only, as they are idłas in his on mind, which 


poſſibly he never found exiſting mathematically, that 


is, preciſely true: Vet his knowledge is not only 


certain, but real: becauſe real things are no farther 


concerned nor intended to be meant by any ſuch pro- 
poſitions, than as things. really agree to thoſe Arche 


Fypes in his mind. It is true of the idea of a Tri- 


angle, thut its three Angles are equal to tuo rigbt 
ones; it is true alſo of a Triangle wherever it ex» 


1 What is true of thoſe: Figures, that have bare» 


1y an ideal exiſtence in his mind, wilt hold true of 
them alſo, when they come to have a * exiſtence 


§ 6. Hence it follows, 8 a dee is as 


| W of real Gertainty as Mathematicks. 1 


tainty being nothing but the Perception of the agree - 


ment or difagreement of our ideas, and Deæmonſtrati- 
on nothing but the Perception of ſuch agreement by 


the intervention of other idæas : our moral ideas as 
well as mathematical, being Archetype themſelves, 
and ſo adequate or complete ideas; all the agreement 
or diſagreement we ſhall find in them, . will produce 


real Knowledge as well as in mathematical Figures. 


That which is requiſite to make our Knowledge cer - 
tain, is the clearneſs of our ideas; and that which is 
required to make it real is, that they ankver their 


:  Archetypes. 


9 7. But it will le 8 aid that if-moral "ROY 


| 1 be placed in the Contemplation of our own 
moral ideas and thoſe be of our own making, what 


ſtrange notions will there be of Fu Hire and Tempe» 


rance 2 
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-rance ? Wnat confuſion of Virtues and Yices, if eve» 


ry man may make what ideas of them he pleaſes ? 7 


anſwer, No confuſion nor. diſorder at all; in the 
things themſelves, nor the reaſonings about them, no 
more than there would be a change in the Properties 
of Figures, and their Relations one to another, if a 
man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 
Trapezium with four Right Angles; that is, in plain 
Engliſh, change the names of the Figures, and call 
that by one name, which is called ordinarily by ano» 
ther. The change of name will indeed at firſt. * 
turb him, who knows not what idea it ſtands for: 
But as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, the conſequences 
and demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame 
is it in moral Knowledge: Let a man have the idea 
of taking from others, without their conſent, what - 
they are juſtly. poſſeſſed of, and call this Juſtice if he 


pleaſes; he that takes the name here, without the idea 


put to it, will be miſtaken by joining another idea of 


his own to that name; but rip the idea of that 


name, or take it ſuch as it is in the Speaker's mind; 
and the ſame things will. agree to it, as if. 9 0 called. 
it Injuſtice. e 

§ 8. One thing we are to. take notice of, That 
where Cod, or any other Law- maker, has defined a- 
ny moral names, there they have made the Eſſence 
of that Species to which that name belongs: And 
there it is not ſafe to apply, or uſe them otherwiſe. 
But in other caſes it is bare impropriety of Speech; 
to appl y. them contrary to- the common 1 of - the 
country they are uſed in. 
4 $ 9. Thirdly; But the 1 . which. we re- 

fer to Archetytes without us, may differ from them, 
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aid ſo our Knowledge about them may come ſhort 
of being real: And ſuch are our ideas of Suhftancet. 
Theſe muſt be taken from ſomething, that does or 


has exiſted, and not be made up of ideas arbitrarily. 


put together without any real Pattern. Herein there- 
fore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con- 

cerning Subſtances, that all our complex ideas of them 
maſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch: 
fimple ones, as have been diſcovered to coexiſt in 
Nature. And our ideas being thus true, though not 
perhaps very exact Copies, are the Subjects of rea! 


Knowledge of them. Whatever ideas we have, the 


agreement we find they have with others will be 


Knowledge. If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be 


general Knowledge: But to make it real concerning: 


 Bubſtances, the ideas mult be taken from the real Ex- 
| Mence of things Wherever therefore we perceive- 


the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, there is 
tertain Knowledge : And wherever we are ſure thoſe 
ideas agree with the aue; of * there is cer- 
_ real n 5 


SHOSSSESISESESSESSLSLSH S144 94 


C H A p. . 
cf Truth in General | 
$ 1.. 


Rorn, in tte proper import of the a; ſigni- 
fies the joining or ſeparating of figns ; as the 


3 As ſignified by them, do agree or. diſagree one with 
another. The joining or ſeparating of ſigns, is what: 
wie call Propoſitions ; ſo _ Truth properly belongs: 


only: 
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only to Propoſitions ; whereof there are tua Sorts,. 
Mental and Verbal, as there are tuo ſorts of Signs 
nee made uſe of, Xeas and Words. 


85 2. It is difficult to treat of mental Propoſitions 
without verbal + Becauſe in ſpeaking of mental, we 


muſt make uſe of Heords, and then they become 


verbal, Again, men commonly in their thoughts: 
and reaſonings, uſe words inſtead of ideas; eſpecially 


if the ſubject of their meditation contains in it complex- | 


ideas, If we have occaſion to form mental Propoſi- 
tions about White, Black, Circle, &c. we can, and 
often do, frame in our minds the ideas themſelves, 
without reflecting en the Names. But when we 
would conſider, or make Propoſitions about the more 


complex ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, 


&c. we uſually put the name for the idea; becauſe 
the idea theſe names ſtand for, being. for the moſt 
part confuſed, imperfect, and undetermined; we re- 
flect on the names themſelves, as being more clear, 
certain, diſtinct, and readier to occur to our thoughts, 


than pure ideas : And ſo we make uſe of theſe words 


inſtead of the ideas themſelves, even when we would 
meditate and reaſon within nes and make tacit 


mental Propoſitions. 


$ 3+ We mult then obſerve two ſorts of Propoſe oy 
tions, that we are capable of making. Firſt, mental 


Propoſitions, wherein the ideas in our Underſtandings are 


put tog ither, or ſeparated by the mind, perceiving or 


judging of their agreement or diſagreement, Secondly,, 

 Ferbal Propoſt tions, which are words put together, or 
ſeparate in affirmative or negative Sentences :: So that 
Propofitim conſiſts in joining or ſeparating. Signs: 
And. Truth- conſiſts in putting e or ſeparating; 
theſe 
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_ theſe Signs, according as the things they” and for 
agree or diſagre. 
$ 4. Truth as well as Knowledge may well come 
under the Diſtinction of Yerbal and Real ; that being 
only Verbal Truth, wherein Terms are joined accord- 
ing to the agreement or diſagreement of the ideas 
"3 they ſtand for, without regarding whether our ideas 
are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having an 
"Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain 
real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our ideas 
agree ; and when our ideas are ſuch as we know, are 
capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature; which in 
_ Subſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch 
. mw exiſted. 

FS: Truth i is the marking down: | in ws the a- 
greement or diſagreement of ideas, as it is. Falſe- 
Hood is the marking down in words the agreement or 
"diſagreement of ideas, otherwiſe than it is; and ſo 
far as theſe ideas thus marked by Sounds, agree to 
their Arobetypes, fo far only is the Truth real. The 
Knowledge of this Truth conſiſts in knowing what 
idleas the words ſtand for, and the Perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas, according 
as it is marked by thoſe words. 

$ 6. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict Senſe before 
mentioned, there are other ſorts of Truths: As, 1/, 
Moral Truth, which is, ſpeaking things according to 
the perſuaſion of our own minds. 2dly, 1:2taphy- 
ical Truth, which is nothing but the real Exiſtence. 
of things conformable to the ideas t to nch we * 

annexed their names: 

Theſe Conſiderations of Truth either berlg been 


before taken notice of, or not being much to our. 
"ons 
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preſent purpoſe, it may ft uffice e here-only 4 to . men- 
tioned them. : 
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CHAP. VI. 


of me, Prop rtions, their 7 ruth an Certainly. 


Tis prevailing. cuſtom of 1 Sounds for ideas, 
even when men think and reaſon within their 


ov breaſts, makes the con/ideration of Words and Pro- 
poſitions fo neceſſary a part of the Traitiſe of Know- 


ledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the 
one, without explaining the other. And ſince gene- 
ral Truths, which with reaſon are moſt ſought after, 


can never be well made known, and are Jeldem ap- 


Hrehe aded, but as conceived and expreſſed in words; 
it is not out of our way in the examination of our 
own Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of univerſal Propoſitions. . 


$ 2. But it muſt be obſerved, that Certainty is 


two - fold, Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of Knows _ 
ledge. Certainty of Truth is, when words are ſo 
put togeiher in Propeſitions, as exactly to expreſs the 
agreement or difagreement of the ideas they ſtand. 
for; as really it is, Certainty of Knowledge, id to 
perceive the agreement or diſagreement of ideas as 
expreſſed in any Propoſitions. Thus we uſually call 


Knowing, or being certain of the Truth of any Pro- 


Poſition... 
$-3. Now 3 we cannot be certain of the. 
Truth F any general Propef ition, unleſs we know the 


_ preciſe 
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preciſe bounds and extent of the Species its terms fand 
fer ; it is neceſſary we ſhould know the Eſſence of 
each Species, which is that which conſtitutes and 
bounds it. This in all /ample ideas and modes is not 
hard to do: For in theſe the real and nominal Eſ- 
ſeuce being the ſame, there can be no doubt how far 
the Species extends, or what things are comprehend- 

ed under each Term: Which it is evident are all that 
have an exact Conformity with the ideas it ſtands for, 
and no other. But in /ub/ances wherein a real Eſ- 
| ſence, diſtin& from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to con- 
ſtitute, and bound the Species, the extent of the ge- 
neral word is very uncertain ; becauſe not knowing 
this real Eſſence, we cannot know. what is, or is not 
of that Species, and conſequently what may, or may 

not with Certainty be affirmed of it, 

§ 4. Hence we may ſee that the names of Sub lan- | 
ces, when made to ſtand for Species, ſuppoſed to be con- 
fiituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, are not 
capable of conveying Certainty to the Underſtanding. 
Of the truth of general Propoſitions made up of ſuch 
Terms we cannot be ſure. For how can we be ſure 
that this or that Quality i is in Gold, for inſtance, when 
we know not what is, or is not Gold; that is, what 
has, or has not the real Eſſence of Gold, ef we 

have no idea at all. 

. * 5. On the other fide, 8 of Subſtances, 
when made aſe of for the complex ideas men have in 
their minds; though they carry a clear and determi- 
nate Signification with them, vill net yet ſerve us to 
make many univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe truth we 
can be certain: becauſe the imple ideas, out of which 
the complex are 3 carry not with them ni 
_ Gilco- 
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verable Connexion or Repugnancy, but with a very 


few other ideas. 

$ 6. For inſtance, All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition 
ve cannot be certain of, how univerſally ſoever it be 
believed: For if we take the term Cold to ſtand for 
a real Eſſence, it is evident we know not what parti- 
cular Subſtances are of that Species, and ſo cannot 
with Certainty affirm any thing univerſally of Coll. 
But if we make the term Cold ſtand for a Species, 
determined by its nominal Eſſence, be its complex idea 
what, it will; for inſtance, a body Yellow, Fuſible, 
Malleable, and! very heavy ; no Quality can with Cer- 


tainty be denied or affirmed univerſally of it, but 


what has a diſcoverable connexion, or inconſiſtency 
with that nominal Ehence : Fixedneſs, for inſtance, 
having no neceſſary connexion that we can diſcover 

with any /imple idea that makes the complex one, or 


with the whole combination together; it is impoſſible 


that we ſhould certainly know the truth of this Pro- 
poſition, All is Gold fixed. But is not this an uni- 


verſal certain Propoſition, All Gold is malleable? 1 an- 


ſwer, it is ſo, if Malleableneſs be a part of the com- 
plex idea, the word Gold ſtands for: But then here 


is. nothing affirmed of Cold, but that, that Sound 


ſtands for an idea, in. which Malleableneſs is contained. 
And ſuch a fort of Truth and Certainty it is, to o fay, 
a Centaur is four. ſooted. 


$ 7. I imagine amongſt all the ſecondary Qualities | 


of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, there 
cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Coexiſt- 
ence or Repugnance to coexiſt can be certainly known, 
unleſs in thoſe of the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily 
exclude one another. Thus by the Colour we can- 
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not cenainy know what Smell, Taſte, Ke. any body 
is of. N 
8 8. It is no ——_ then that 5 is to be 
found but i in very few general Propoſitions concerning 
Subſtances : Our Knowledge of their Qualities and 
Properties goes very ſeldom farther than our Senſes 
reach, or inform us. Inquiſitive and obſerving men 
may, by Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther ; 
and on Probabilities taken from wary Obſervations, 
and Hints well laid together, often gueſs right at 
what Experience has not yet diſcovered to them : But 
this is but gueſſing till ; it amounts only to Opinion: 
and has.not that Certainty which is requiſite to Know- 
ledge. 
$ 9. To conclude: 1 Propoſitions, of what 
| kind ſoever, are then only capable of Certainty, when 
the Terms uſed in them ſtand for ſuch ideas, whoſe 
agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is cap- 
able to be diſcovered by us. And we are then cer- 
tain of their Truth or Falſchood, when we perceive 
the ideas they ſtand for, to agree or not agree, ac- 
cording as they are affirmed or denied one of another.; 
whence we may take notice, that general Certainty is 
never to be found but in our zdeas, Whenever we 
go to ſeek it elſewhere in Experiment or Obſervati- 
ons without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond 
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CHAP. VII. 
ov Maxim. 
91. 


Tuns are a ſort of Propoſitions, which ak 


the name of Maxims and 4xioms, have paſſed 


for Principles of Science: And, becauſe they are ſelf- 
evident, have been ſuppoſed innate. * But if thoſe, 


6 


who would perſuade us that there are innate prin- 


ciples, had conſidered, ſeparately, the parts out of- 


which thoſe propoſitions are made, they would not, 
perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were 
innate. Since, if the ideas, , which made vp thoſe. 
truths, were not, it was impoſlible * that the propo- 
ſitions, made up of them, ſhould be innate, or our 
knowledge of them be born with us. For if the 


ideas be not innate, there was a time when the 


mind was without thoſe principles ; and then, they 


will not be innate, but be derived from ſome other 
original. It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be, is certainly (if there be any ſuch) an innate 


principle. But the names impoſſibility and identity 
ſtand for two ideas, fo far from being innate, or 


born with us, that 1 think it requires great care aud 
attention to form them right in our underſtanding. 


They are fo far from being brought into the world 
with us, ſo remote from the thoughts of infan- 


cy and childhood, that I believe, upon examinati- 
on, it will be found, that _ 8 men want 
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$ 2. 11 may be worth while likewiſe enquire in- 
to the reaſon of the Evidence of theſe Maxims, and 
examine how far they influence our other Knowledge. 
Knowledge being but the Perception of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, where that agreement 
or diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, 
Without the Intervention or Help of any other ideas, 
there our Knowledge is ſelf-evident : Which being ſo, 
not only Maxims, but an infinite number of other 
_ Propoſitions partake equally with them in this Self- 
evidence. For, 1 
5 3. In reſpect of Identity and. Diverſ iy, we may 
have as many Self-evident Propoſitions as we have 
diſtinct ideas, It is the firſt act of the mind, to 
know every one of its ideas by itſelf, and diſtinguiſh | 
it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the ideas he has; ; that he knows alſo when a- 
ny one is in his Uu eee and what it is; and 
that when more than one are there, he knows them 
diſtinctly and unconfuſedly, one from another; ſo 
that all affirmations, or negations concerning them, 
are made without any poſſibility of Doubt or Uncer- 
tainty; and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to as ſoon. 
as underſtood: That is, as ſoon as we have in our 
minds the ideas clear and diſtin, which the Terms 
in the Propoſition ſtand for. Thus a Circle is a Cir- 
cle, Blue is not Red, are as ſelf. evident Propoſitions, 
as thoſe general ones, What is is, and it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be and not to be; nor can the 
Conſideration of theſe Axioms add any thing to the 
Evidence, or Certainty of our Knowledge of them. 
*& 4. As to the agreement or diſagreement of Co- 
exiſtence, the mind has an immediate Perception of 


this 


* 
1 
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this, but in very few. And therefore, in this fort - 
we have very little intuitive Knowledge: Though, in 
ſome few Propoſitions we have. Tivo Bodies. cannot 
he in the ſame Place, I think is a ſelf-evident Propo- 
fition. The idea of fitting a place equal to the con- 
tents of its s ſuperſicies de annexed to our ide ol 
n. 

e OR to the Naked of Modes, . i 
ans have framed many Axioms concerning that one 
Relation of Equality, as Equals taken from Equals, tbe 
| Remainder: will be equal, &c. which however received 
for Axioms, yet I think have not a clearer ſelf-evi- - 
dence than thefe, that One and One. are Equal to Two: - 
That 37 from the five Fingers of one Hand, yon tate 
two, and from the fie Fingers of the other Hand two, the 
remaining Numbers will be equal. Theſe and a thou- 
ſand other ſuch Propoſitions: may be found in Num- 
bers, which carry with them an equal, if not great- 
er clearneſs than thoſe mathematical Axioms. 

§ 6. As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no con- 
nexion with any other of our ideas, but that of our- 
ſelves, and of a „int Being ; we have not fo much 
as a demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf. evident Know- 
ledge, concerning the real Exiſtence of other Beings. 

9 7. In the next place let us conſider what influs - 5 
ence theſe Maxims have upon the other parts of our 
Knowledge. The rules eſtabliſhed- in the ſchools, 
that all reaſonings are ex praecognitis et . . 
ſeem to lay the Foundation of all other Knowledge 
in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be praecog - 
nita whereby I think is meant two things: , 
That theſe Axioms are thoſe truths that are firſt © 
f „„ "2 FRE 2 | 2 «rt known 
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186  ' LOCKE's ESSAY. on Book IV. 
known to the mind : 2dly, That upon them _ Te 
parts of our Knowledge depend, 

8 8. Firſt, That theſe Axioms are not "Ou wks 
firſt known to the mind, is evident from experience: 
For who knows not that a child perceives that a 
Aranger is not its mother, long before he knows, that 
it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be. 
And how many truths are there about Numbers, 
which the mind is perfectly acquainted with, and: 

fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe ge- 
neral Maxims-? Of this the Reaſon is plain; for that: 
which makes the mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, 
being nothing but the Perception it has of the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of its zdeas, according as it 
finds them affirmed or denied in words one of ano- 
ther; and every idea being known to be what it is, 
and every two diſtinct ideas not to be the ſame, it 
muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident - traths- 
muſt be firſt known, which conſiſt of idæas, that are 
firſt-in the mind; and the ideas firſt in the mind; it 
is evident, are thoſe of particular things; from whence, 
dy ſlow. degrees, the Underſtanding proceeds to ſome: 
few. general ones, which being taken from the ordi- 
nary and familiar objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the 
mind, with general names to them. Thus particu- 
lar ideas are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and fox 

Knowledge got about them; and next to them the 

leſs general os | which, are next to n, 

lar ones. 5 

$ 9. For: alftra& * are not ſo ee or eaſy 
to Children, or the yet unexerciſed mind, as particu- 
hr ones. If they ſeem fo to grown Men, it is only 
becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe they are made ſo. 


* * , . 
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For when we nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall 
*- find, that general zdeas carry difficulty with them, 
and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves: as we are apt 
_ ©-to imagine, It is true, the mind, in this imper- 
fect ſtate, has need of ſuch ideas, and makes all 
8 7 haſte to them it can, for the conveniency of 
communication and enlargement of knowledge; to 
Eon: - which it is naturally very much inclined.” 
9 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it plain · 
y follows, that theſe magnified Maxims are not the 
principles and foundations of all our other Knowledge: 
For if there be a great many other truths, as ſelf- 
evident as they, and a great many that we know be- 
fore them, it i. impoſſible that they ſhould be the 
Principles, from which we deduce all other Truths. 
Thus, that One and Tuo are equal to Three, is as e- 
vident, and eaſier known than that the Whole is equal 
zo all its Parts. Nor after the Knowledge of this 
Maxim, do we know that One and Two are equal to 
Three, better, or more certainly than we did be- 
fore. For if there be any odds in theſe ideas, the 
ideas of Mole, aud Parts, are more obſcure, or at. 
leaſt more difficult to be ſettled in the mind, than 
thoſe of One, Two and Three. Either therefore alk 
Knowledge does not depend on certain . Praecognita,: 
or general Maxims, called Principles ; or elſe; ſuch as 
theſe, (Thal One and One are Tuo, that Two and Two 
are Four, &c.)-and a great part of Numeration will be 
fo, To which if we add-all the ſelf-evident propo- 
fitions-that may be made about all our diſtin&t ideas ; 
Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, 
which men arrive to the Knowledge of, at different 
ages 3 3: and a 13 many of thoſe innate Principles, 


they * 
© 

— 
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they never come to know all their lives. But whe- 
ter they come in view early or latter, they are all 
known by their native evidence, and receive no light, 
nor are capable of any proof one from another; 
much leſs the more particular, from the more gene · 
ral; or the more ſimple from the more compounded: 
The more ſimple and leſs abſtract, being the moſt 
familiar, and the eaſier and earlier apprehended. 
1014 3 E heſe general Maxims then, are only of 
uſe in diſputes, to flop the mouths of wranglers ; but 
not of much uſe to the diſcovery of unknown Truths; 
or to help the mind forwards in its ſearch after Know. 
ledge. Several general Maxims, are no more than 
| we verbal Propoſitions; and teach us nothing but 
the reſpect and import of names, one to another; 
as, The Whole is equal to all its Parts: What real 
Truth does it teach us more, than what the ſigni- 
fication: * the word Totum, or en 4 of ieſelf - 
import? 
8 12. But yet, Maphonatizios £4 not n 
reaſon place this, and ſome; other ſuch: amengſt their 
Maxims ;. that their ſcholars having in the entrance 
perfectly acquainted their thoughts with | theſe: Pro- 
poſitions made in ſuch general Terms, may have them 
ready to apply to all particular caſes : Not that if 
they be equally weighed, they are more clear and e- 
vident, than the partieular inſtances they are brought 
to confirm; but that being more familiar to the 
Mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the 
Underſtanding. But this I ſay, is more from our 
cuſtom of uſing en —_ the. . e * 
ee 1 e © 
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$ 13. One thing further, I think, it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve concerning thoſe general maxims, 
that they do not prove the exiſtence of things with - 
out us; neither of theſe two ſelf-evident: principles, 
viz. what is is, and the ſame thing cannot be, and 
be, will ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what 
bodies do exiſt: For that we are left to our ſenſes, 
to diſcover to us as far as they can. Thoſe uni- 
verſal and ſelf evident principles, can aſſure us of 
nothing that paſſes without the mind; they cannot. 
diſcover or prove to us the leaſt knowledge of the 
nature of ſubſtances, as they are found and ex- 
iſt without us, wy farther than grounded on ex- 
* perience.” | 

$ 14. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think: we 
may ſay, that where our ideas are clear and diſtinct, 
there is little, or no uſe at all of theſe Maxims, » to 
prove the agreement or diſagreement of any of them. 
He that cannot diſcern the truth, or Falſehood of 
ſuch Propoſitions, without the help of theſe and the 
like Maxims, will not be helped by theſe Maxims 
to do it. He that needs any proof to make him cer - 
tain, and give his aſſent: to this Propoſition, that 7ws. 
are equal to Nuo, or that White is not Black, will alſo 
have need of a proof to make him admit that, What 
ts, is, or, That it is imp gli ble for the ame thing to be 

and not to be. 6 

$ 15, And as theſe e are of little uſe, where 
we have clear and diſtin& ideas ; fo they are of dan- 
gerous uſe, where our ideas are confuſed, and where 
we uſe words that are not annexed to clear and di- 
ſtinct ideas but to ſuch as are of a looſe and wan - 
ring ſignification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and 
ſome- 
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ſometimes for another idea, from which follows Miſ- 
take and Error, which theſe Maxims (brought as 
_ proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions wherein the terms 


ſtand for confuſed and uncertain ideas) do by their 
authority confirm and rivet. | 1 9 


— 
%%% 
Of trifling Propoſitions . 


ES os 
HERE are univerſal Propoſitii tions; which 1 2 
they be certainly true, yet add no light to our 
Underſtandings, bring no increaſe to our Knowledge : 2 
Such are, 
$ 2. Firſt, All 3 identical proof. tions. T WA 
at firſt Bu, appear to contain no Inſtruction in 


them: For when we affirm the fame term of itſelf, 
it ſhows us nothing but what we muſt certainly know 


before, whether ſuch a FRIES be either made 
by, or propoſed to us. 

9 3. Secondly, Another fort of rifling Propoſiti- 
ons is, when a part of the complex idea is predicated: 
of the name of the whole ; a part of the definition, of 
the word defined, as, Lead is a Metal, Man an Ani- 


mal. Theſe carry no information at all, to thoſe 


who know the complex ideas,” the names Lead, and 
Man ſtand for : Indeed to a man that knows the ſig- 


nification of the word Metal, and not of the word: 


Lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the ſignification 
ef the word Lead, by laying it is a Metal, than by 
enumerating 
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enumerating the ſimple ideas one by one, e 
make up the complex idea of Metal. | 
$ 4. Alike trifling it is to predicate any one of the 
1 mple ideas of a complex one, of the name of the whole 
complex idea; as all Gold is fuſible; for fuſibility being 
one of the ſimple ideas that goes to the making up 
the complex one, the ſound Gold ſtands for; what 
can it be but playing with ſounds, to affirm that of 
the name Gold, which is comprehended in its received 
ſignification? What inſtruction can it carry, to tell 
one that which he is ſuppoſed to know before? for 
I am ſuppoſed to know the ſignification of the word 
another uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell me. 
| $ 5. The general Propoſitions that are made about 
| Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt part 
but zrifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncer- 
tain; and ſuch as we have no Knowledge of their 
real truth, how much ſoever conftant Obſervation and 
Analogy may aſſiſt our Judgments in Gueſſing. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that one may often meet with very 
clear and coherent diſcourſes, that amount yet to no- 
thing. For names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as 
others, having ſettled Significations affixed to them, 
may with great truth be joined negatively and affirma- 
tively in Propoſitions, as their Definitions make them 
fit to be ſo joined; and Propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch 
terms, may with the ſame clearneſs be deduced one 
from another, as thoſe that convey. the moſt real 
truths ; and all this without any Knowledge of the 
nature or reality of things exiſting without us. Thus 
he that has learnt the following words, with their or- 
dinary acceptations annexed to them, viz. Subſtance, 
Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senfative, Rati- 
£3, | onal, 
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nal, may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about 


the Soul, without any Knowledge at all of what the 
Soul really is. And of this fort a man may find an 


infinite number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings and Con- 
cluſions, in books of Metaphyjicks, School-Divinitys 


and ſome part of Natural Philoſophy ; and after all, 
know as little of God, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 
before he ſet out. 

9 6. Thirdly, The worſt fort of Trifling is, to ve 
words logſely and uncertamly, which ſets us yet farther 


from the certainty of Knowledge we hope to attain 


to by them, or find in them. That which occaſions 
this, is, that men may find it convenient to ſhelter 
their-ignorance or obſtinacy, under the obſcurity or 


perplexedneſs of their terms; to which, perhaps, in- 


advertency and ill cuſtom does in many men much : 


| contribu te. 


8 7. To Salbe; barely e Propſtins may 
be known by theſe following marks. 
88. Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 
terms are affirmed one of another, are barely about 
the Signification of Sounds. For ſince no abſtract 
idea can be the ſame with any other, but itſelf; 
when its abſtract name is affirmed of any other term, 
it can ſignify no more but this, that it may or ought 
to be called by that name; or ee Fo names 
ſignify the ſame idea. 

$ 9. Secondly, All tt eren a Sor 11 
the complex idea, "which any term ſtands for, is predica- 


ted of that term, are only verbal : And thus all Pro- 


poſitions. wherein more comprehenſive terms called 
Genera, are affirmed of ſubordinate, or leſs compre- 
heaſtve, called Species, or {ndividuals, are barely ver- 


bal, 


* 
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zal. When by theſe two rules we examine the pro- i 
poſitions that make up the diſcourſes we ordinarily 
meet with, both in and out of books; we ſhall - 
perhaps find, that a greater part of die; than is 
uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the Signification 
of words, and contain nothing in them but the uſe 
and application of theſe Signs. 
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Of cur Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


IT 
Hu ERTO we have only conſidered the Eſencet 
of things, which, being only abffraft ideas, and 
thereby removed in our thoughts from particular Ex- 
iſtence, give us no Knowledge of Exiſtence at all. 
We proceed now to enquire concerning our Angw- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of things, and. how we come 
by it. 

92. 1 ſay then, that we have tha Knowledge 
of our own Exiſtence, by Intuition: of the Exiftence 
of Cod, by d e ; and of other Tg by 
Senſation. 

§ 3. As for our own Eriſnee, we e perecive it ſo 
plainly, that it neither needs, nor is capable of any 
proof. I think, I reaſen; 1 feel pleaſure, and pain : 
Can any of theſe be more evident to me than 
my own Exi iftence ? If 1 doubt of all other things, 
that very Doubt makes me perceive my own Hxiſfence, 
and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. If I know 
* 1 "RAVE as certain a Perception of the Thing 


N Doubting | 


* 


Moubting, as of that Thought which T call Doubt. 
Experience tuen convinces us that we have an intui- 
rive Knowledge of our own Exiſfence; and an inter- 
nal infallible Perception that we are. In every act 
of Senſation, Reaſoning or Thinking, we are conſci- 
-ous to ourſelves of our own Being, and in this mat- 

| zter come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of Certainty. 


44114 $4253 $ 355 $$5 $540 +34 54+ $4 + 
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Lf our Knowledge of the Exiſteuce of a G od. 


8 $ T. os 

$a Colt has given us no innate ideas of him- 

ö ſelf, yet having furniſned us with thoſe facul- 
ties our minds are endowed with, he hath not /t 
himſelf without a witneſs, ſince we have Senſe, Per- 
ception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear proof 
of him, as long as we carry ourſelves about us: Nor 
can we juſtly complain of our ignorance in this great 
Point, ſince he has fo plentifully provided us with 
means to diſcover, and know him, ſo far as is neceſ- 
ary to the end of our Being, and the great concern- 
ment of our Happineſs, But though this be the moſt 
obvious truth that Reaſon diſcovers, yet it requires 
Thought and Attention; and the mind muſt apply 
itſelf to a regular deduction of it, from ſome part of 
our intuitive Knowledge; or. elſe we ſhall be as ig- 
norant of this as of other Propoſitions which are in 

- themſelves capable of clear Demonſtration. To ſhow 
therefore, that we are capable of knowing, that is, 
*  Weing certain, that there is a God, and how we may 
OF 3 | | com? 
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come by this certainty, 1 think we need go no farther 
than ourſelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we” 
have of our own Exiſtence. | 
'$ 2. I think it is beyond queſtion, that man has & | 
chi perception of his own being: He knows certainly 
that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. | 
5 3. In the next place, man knows by an intui- 
tive Certainty, - that bare nothing can no more producer 
any real being, than it can be equal ts two right Angles. 
If therefore we know there is ſome real Being, 1 
an evident Demonſtration, that rom Eternity theres 
has been ſomething ; ſigce what was not from Eterni- 
ty, had a beginning; and what had a beginning, 
| mes be produced by ſomething elſe. 
8 4. Next it is evident, that what has its being” 


: fi om another; muſt alſo have all thut which is. in, and 


belongs to its being from another too: All the powers: 
it has muſt be owing to, and received from the fame - 


ſource. This eternal ſource then of all Being muſt 


be alſo the ſource and original of all Power; and 


ſo this Eternal Being muſt be alſo the maſt 3 


85. Again, man finds in himſelf Perception . 
Knowledge : We are certain then that there is not 
only ſome Being, but ſome knowing, intelligent Be- 
ing in the world. There was a time then, Wheu 
there was no knowing Being, or elſe there has been 
a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there 
was a time when that Eternal Being had no Know- 
ledge ; I reply, that then it is impoſſible there ſhould * 
have ever been any Knowledge. It being as impoſs 
ſible that things wholly. void of Knowledge, and o- 
perating blindly, and without any Perception, ſhould 
Produce A knowing Being, as it is that a Triangle 
— c ſhould * 
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ſhould make itſelf three Angles, bigger: than two 


right ones. 
$ 6. Thus from the conſideration of tes. 


and what we infallibly find in our own conſtitutions, 
our reaſon leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
and evident Truth, that there is an eternal, moft 
powerful, and knowing Being, which, whether any one 
will call God, it matters not. The thing is evident, 
and from this idea, duly conſidered, will be deduced 
all thoſe other Attributes we ought to aſcribe to this 
eternal Being. 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we 
have a more certain knowledge of the Exiſtence of 
a God, than of any thing our ſenſes have not imme- 
diately diſcovered to us, Nay, I preſume I may 
fay, that we more certainly know that there is a 
God, than that there is any thing elſe without us. 
When I ſay, we know, I mean, there is ſuch a Know- 
ledge within our reach, which we cannot miſs, if we 
will but apply our minds-to this: as we do to — 
other Enquiries. 

95 7. It being then vnavoidable for al rational 
Creatures to conclude, that ſomething has exiſted from 
Eternity; let us next ſee what kind of T! Ping that 
-muſt be. There are but two forts of Beings in the 
world, that man knows or conceives : 1, Such as 
are purely material, without ſenſe or perception, as 
the clippings of our beards, and parings of our nails. 
2dly, Senſible perceiving Beings; ſuch as we find our- 
ſelves to be. Theſe two forts we ſhall hereafter 
call Gogitative and Incogitative Beings : Which to 
our preſent purpoſe are better than m and im- 
material. 

98 8. 


S 5, 
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8 8. If then there muſt be ſomething Eternal, it 


is very obvious to Reaſon, that it muſt neceſſarily be 


a Ggitative Being; becauſe it is as impoſſible to con · 
ceive that ever bare Incagiratiue Matter ſhould pro- 


-duce a thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing 
ſhould of irſelf produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any -- 
parcel of matter Erernul, we ſhall find it in itfelf un- 


firmly at reſt together: If there were no other Be- 


ing in the world, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a 
dad unactive lump? Is it poiũble to conceive it can 
add motion to itſelf, or produce” any thing? Matter 


then by its on ſtrength: cannot produce in jitſelf, 'fo 


muchas Monin The motion it has, muſt alſo be 
from Eternity, or elſe added to Matter by ſome other 
Being, more powerful than Matter. But let us ſup- 5 
poſe Motion eternal too, yet Marter, Tutopitative Mar- 
ter and Morian could never produce Thought. Know- - 
Jedpe will till be as far beyond the power of - motion” - 
and matter to produce, as matter is beyond the power 


of Nothing" to produce. Divide mutter into as mi- 


mute! parts as you will, vary the figure and motion f 
n, as much as yon pleaſe; it will operate no; other- 
wiſe upon other Bodies of proportionable Bulk, than 
it did before this diviſion, Phe minuteſt particles of - 
Matter, knoek, impel, and reſiſt one anether, juſt 
us the greater do, and that is all they can do, ſo that 
if we will ſuppoſe Nothing Eternal, Matter cn nur 
begin to be. If we ſuppoſe bare Matter without Mo- 


tion Eternal, Motion can never begin to be. If we 


ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion Eternal, Thought - 
can never begin to be : For it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive, that Matter, either with or without Motion, 
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could have originally in and from itſelf, Senſe, Per- 
.ception, and Knowledge, as is evident from hence, 
that then Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, muſt 
be a Property eternally inſeparable from Matter, and 
every particle of it. Since therefore whatſoever is 
the firſt eternal being, muſt neceſſarily be Gogttative : 
And whatſoever is firſt of all things, muſt neceſſarily 
contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the per- 
fections that can ever after exiſt, it neceſſarily follows, 
that the Fir/t Eternal Being cannot be Matter. 

8 9. If therefore it be evident that ſomething ne- 
ceſſarily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it is alſo as evident 
that, that Something ' muſt | neceſſarily be a cogitative 
Being. For it is as impoſſible that incogitative Mat- 
ter ſhould produce a cogitative Being, as that no- 

: - or the negation of all . e e 

A poſitive Being or Matter. | 
S 10. This diſcovery of the 3 Exiſtence of 
an eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead ns into the 

Knowledge of God, For it will hence follow, that 
all other knowing Beings, that have a beginning, 
muſt depend on him, and have no other ways of 
Knowledge or extent of Power, than what he gives 
them: And. therefore if he made thoſe, he made al- 
ſo the leſs excellent pieces of this Univerſe, all inani- 
mate Bodies, whereby his Omniſcience, Power, and Pro- 
vidence will be eſtabliſhed ; and from thence all his 
other * Ee follow. | . Bars 


CHAP, 
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Tn 4 
HE Knowledge of 5 own Being we have by 
Intuition : The Exiſtence of a God, Reaſen 
clearly makes known to us, as has been ſhown : The 
"Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other thing, we 


can have only by Senſation ; for there being no ne- 


ceſſary Connexion of real Exiſtence with any idea a 
man hath in his memory; nor of any other Exiſtence, 
but that of God, with the Exiſtence of any particu- 
lar man; no particular man can know the Exiſtence 
of any ache Being, but only, when by actually o- 
perating upon him, it makes itſelf be perceived by 
him. The having the idha of any thing in our mind, 
no more proves the Exiſtence of that thing, than the 
picture of a man evidences his being in the world, 


or the viſions of a dream, make thereby a true hif- 


tory. It is therefore the actual receiving of ideas 
from without, that gives us notice of the Exiſtence 
of other things, and makes us know that ſomething 
doth exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that 


idea in us, though perhaps we neither know nor con- 


ſider how it does it ; for it takes not from the Cer- 
tainty of our Senſes, and the ideas we receive by 
them, that we know not the manner wherein ny 
are produced. | 

S 2. This Notice we have by our Senſes of the ex- 
Ning of things without us, though it be not altoge- 
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ther ſo certain as Intuition and Demonſtration, deſerves 
the name of Knowledge, if we perſuade ourſelves that 
our faculties act and inform us right, concerning the 
Exiſtence of thoſe objects that affect them. But be- 
ſides the aſſurance We have from our Senſbs themſelves, 
that they do not err in the Information they give us 
of the Exiſtence. of things without us, we have other | 
concurrent. Reaſons * As, 

93. Fin, It is plain thoſe We are pro- 
duced in us, by exterior Cauſes affecting our Senſes, . 
becauſe 71% that want. the Organs of any ſenſe, never 


can have the ideas belonging to that fenſe produced in 
their minds. This is too evident to be doubted, and 


therefore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come 
in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other way. 
9 4. Secondly, Becauſe we find fometimes that we 
cannat avoid the having. thoſe ideas Produced in our 
minds when my eyes are ſhut, I can at pleaſure re- 
cal to my mind the ideas of Light or the Fun, which 
former Senſations had lodged in my memory; but if 
I turn my eyes towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the 
ideas which the Light or the Sun then produces in 
me: Which ſhows a manifeſt difference between thoſe 
ideas laid up in the memory, and fach as force them 
ſelves upon us, and we cannot avoid having. And 
therefore it muſt needs be ſome exterior cauſe, whole 
efficacy. { cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe ideas _ in i 
my mind, whether I will or no. 
Beſides, there is no body who doth not; perceive 
the difference in himſelf, between actually looking 
upon the Sun, and contemplating the ida he has of 
1 in his memory; z and therefore he bath certain 
n 
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Knowledge, that they are not both memory or fan- 
cy; but that actual Seeing has a cauſe without. 


$ 5. Thirdly, Add to this, that many ideas PRE 


produced in us with pain; which we afterwards remem- 


ber without the leaft' offence. Thus the pain of Heat . 
or Cold, when the idea of it is received in our minds, 
gives us no diſturbance; which when felt was very 
troubleſome; and we remember the pain of Hunger, 


Thirft, Head. Ache, &c. without any pain at all; which 


would either never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do 


it, as often as we thought of it, were there nothing 
more but ideas floating in our minds, and appearan- 
ces entertaining our fancies, without the real Exiſt- 
ence of things affecting us from abroad. 

$ 6. Fourthly, Our ſenſes in many caſes bear wit - 


neſs to the truth of each others report, concerning 
the Exiſtence of ſenſible things without us: He that 
doubts when he ſees a Fire, whether it be real, may, 
if he pleaſe, feel it too; and, by the exquiſite pain, 
ke will be convinced, my it is not a bare idea or 


f phantom. | 

8 7. If after all this, any one will be fo ſceptical, 
as to diſtruſt his ſenſes, and to queſtion the Exiſtence 
of all things, or our Knowledge of any thing; let him 


conſider that the Certainty of things exiſting in rerum 


natura, when we have the teſtimony of our ſenſes for 
it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, but 
as our condition needs. For our faculties being not 
ſuited to the full Extent of Being, nor a clear com- 
prehenſive knowledge of all things, but to the pre- 


fervation of us, in whom they are, and accommo- 
dated to the uſe of life; they ſerve our purpoſe well 


enough, if chey will but give us certain notice of 
thoſe 
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20 ð LOCK E's ESSAY on Book IV. 
thoſe things, that are convenient or inconvenient to 
us. For he that ſees a Candle burning, and has ex- 
perimented the force of the flame, by putting his 
finger in it, will little doubt, that this is ſomething 
exiſting without him, which does him harm and puts- 
him to pain, which is aſſurance enough; when no 
man requires greater certainty - to govern his actions 
by, than what is as certain as his actions themſelves: 
So that this evidence is as great as we can deſire, be- 
ing as certain to us as our pleaſure or pain, that is, 
Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which we have no con- 
cernment either of Knowing, or Being. | 
_ © $8. In fine, when our ſenſes do actually convey! 
into our Underſtandings any idea, we are aſſured that- 

there is ſomething. at that time really. exiſting without 
us. But this Knowledge extends only as. far as the 
preſent teftimony of our- ſenſes, employed about parti- 
calar Objects, that do then- affect thom, and no far- 
ther. My ſeeing a Man a. minute ſince, is no certain 
argument of his pre/ent Exiſtence ; ſince there is no 
_ © neceſſary connexion of his exiſtence a minute woes, 

with his exiſtence now.. ; 

$ 9: As when our ſenſes. are actually olives _ 
bout any Object, we know that it does exiſt ; ſo by- 
our memory We may be aſſured, that heretofore things 
that affected our ſenſes, have exiſled: And thus we 
have the Knowledge of the paſt Exiflence- of ſevere! 
things; whereof our ſenſes having informed us, our 
memories {till retain the ideas: And of this we are 
paſt all doubt, ſo long as we remember well. 
5 10. As to the Exiſtence of ſpirits, our having 

ideas of them, does not make us know, that any ſuch 


things do n without us; or that there are any 
1 fte! 
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nite ſpirits ; or any other ſpiritual beings but the E- 
ternal God. We have ground from Revelation, and 
ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with aſſurance, that 
there are ſuch Creatures: But our ſenſes not being 
able to diſcover them, we want the means of know- 
ing their particular Exiſtence ; for we can no more 
know that there are Anite ſpirits really exiſting, by 
the idea we have of ſuch Beings, than by the ideas 
any one has of Fairies or Centaurs, he can come to 
know -that things anſwering thoſe ideas, do Oy 
exiſt, 
6X To Hence we may. gather, that there are two 
forts of Propoſitions, One concerning the Exiſtence of 
any thing anſwerable to ſuch an idea; as that of an 
Elephant, Phoenix, Motion, or Angel, viz. Whether 
ſuch a thing does any where exiſt : And this Know- 
ledge is-only of Particulars, and not to be had of 
any thing without us, but only of God, any other 
way than by our /2n/es. | 
S9 F 12. Another fort of Propoſition is, whe 19 
expreſſed the agreement or diſagreement of our ab- 
tract -ideas, and their dependence one on another. 
And theſe may be wniver/al and certain: So having 
the idea of Cod, and my ſelf, of Fear and Obedience, 
I cannot but be ſure that Cod is to be feared and obeyed 
by me, and this Propoſition will be certain concern- 
ing Man in general; if I have made an ab/tra& idea 
of ſuch a ſpecies, whereof I am one particular. But 
ſuch a Propoſition, how certain ſoever, proves not te 
me the Exiſtence of men in the world; but will be 
true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do exiſt : 
Which Certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends 
N 5 On 
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204 LOCKE's ESSAY on Book IV. 
on the agreement or diſagreement diſcoverable i in thoſe 
abfiraft ideas. : ' 

$ 13. In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the 
A conſequence of the Exiſtence of things, producing 
ideas in our minds by our ſenſes : In the latter, the 
conſequence of the ideas that are in our: mindi, and 
+ producing theſe general Propoſitions, many whereof 
are called Ffernae veritates ; and all of them indeed 
are ſo, not from being written all, or any of them in 
the minds of all men, or that they were any of tem 
Propoſitions in any one's mind, till he having got the 
abſiratt ideas, joined or ſeparated them by affirmation 
or negation : But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a 
Creature as Man is, endowed with ſuch faculties, and 
thereby furniſhed with ſuch ideas as we- have; we 
muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies his 
thoughts to the conſideration. of his ideas, know the 
truth of certain Propoſitions, that will ariſe from the 
agreement or diſagreement he will perceive in his own 
"ideas. Such Propoſitions being once made about ab- 
 firaft ideas, fo as to be true, they will, whenever they 
can be ſuppoſed to be made again, at any time pal, 
or to come, by a mind having thoſe ideas, always be 
true. For names being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetual- 
ly for the fame ideas; and the ſame ideas having im- 
mutably the ſame habitudes one to another; Propo- 
ſitions concerning any ab/ftraf ideas. that are once 
true, muſt needs * eterual VerWies. ON.” 
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FF being the en! opinion amongſt men of let= _ 
ters, that maxims are the foundations of all Ru- 
ledge, and that Sciences are each of them built upon 
certain Praecognita, from whence the Underſtanding 
Was to take its riſe, and by which it was to conduct 
itſelf in its inquiries in the matters belonging to that 
ſcience, the beaten road of the ſchools has been to lay 
down. in the beginning one or more general Propoſi- 
tions, called Principles, as foundations whereon to 
build the Knowledge, that was to be had of that 
ſubject. . 
$ 2. That which gave 8 to n way * pro- 
ceeding, was, 1 ſuppoſe, the good ſuccels.it ſeemed to 
have in Mathematichs, which, of all other ſciences, 
have the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and evidence, i in 
them. But if we conſider it, we ſhall find that the 
great advancement and certainty of real Knowledge 4 
men arrived to in theſe ſciences, was not owing to the 
influence of theſe Principles, but to the clear diſtinłt 
and compleat ideas their thoughts were employed a- 
bout; and the relation of Equality and Exceſs, fo clear 
between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 
-Knowledge ; and by that a way to diſcover it in others: 
And this without the help of thoſe maxims. For 1 
aſſe, Is it not poſſible for a lad to know that his whole 
bagys is bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of 
8 this 
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2s = LOCKE's ESSAY on Book IV, 
this Axiom, the whole is bigger than the part ; nor 
be aſſured of it, till he has learned that maxim ? Let 
any one conſider from what has been elſewhere ſaid, 
which is known firſt and cleareſt by moſt people, the 
particular inſtance, or the general rule ; and which 
-it is that gives life and birth to the other. Theſe 
general rules are but the comparing our more general 
and ab/traF ideas, which idzas are made by the mind, 
and have names given them, for the eaſier diſpatch 
-1n its reaſonings : Bat Knowledge began in the mind, 
and was founded on Particulars, though afterwards 
perhaps no notice be taken thereof: It being natural 
for the mind, to Jay up thoſe general Notions, - and 
make the proper uſe of them, which is to diſburthen 
the memory of the cumberſome load of Particulars. 
' © 3. The way to improve in Knowledge, is not to 
ſwallow Principles, with an Implicit Faith, and with- 
out Examination, which would be apt to miſlead 
men, inſtead of guiding them into truth; but to 
get and fix in our minds, clear and compleat os. a8 
far as they are to be had, and annex to them proper 
and conſtant names: And thus barely by conſidering 
our ideas, and comparing them together, obſerving their 
agreement or diſagreement, their habitudes and rela- 
tions, we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledge 
by the conduct of this one Rule, than by taking up 
Principles, and thereby putting our minds into the 
— of others. 
§ 4. © Falſe. or doubtful poſi ons, relied upon 45 
2 unqueſtionable Maxims, keep thoſe in +the dark 
from truth, who build on them. Such are uſual- 
ly the Prejudices imbibed from education, party, 


2» eee faſhion, 8 intereſt, _ 'This is the mote 


* 3 we. 
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* 
6 6 


c 


which every one ſees in his brother's eye, but ne- 
ver regards the beam in his own. © To thoſe who- 


are willing to get rid of this great hindrance of 


8 


Knowledge, to theſe who would ſhake off this. 
great and dangerous impoſtor Prejudice, who dreſ- 
ſes up falſehood in the likeneſs of truth, 1 ſhall 


offer this one mark whereby Prejudice may be 


known. He that is ſtrongly of any opinion, muſt 


ſuppoſe that his perſuaſion is built upon good 


grounds; and that his aſſent is no greater than 


what the evidence of the truth he holds forces him 


to. Now if, after all his profeſſion, he cannot 
bear any oppoſition to his opinion, if he cannot 
fo much as give a patient hearing to the arguments 


on the other fide, he plainly confeſſes that it is 


Prejudice governs him ; and it is not the evidence 
of truth, but ſome lazy anticipation, ſome beloved 


preſumption, that he deſires to reſt undiſturbed in“. 


$ 5. He that would acquit himſelf in this caſe- 
as 2a lover of truth, muſt do two things that are not 
very common nor very eaſy ; Firſt, He miſt not be 
in love with any opinion, or wiſh it to be true, until 
he knows it to be fo: For nothing that is falſe can 
deſerve our good wiſhes, nor a deſire that it ſhould- 
have the force of truth; and yet nothing is more 


frequent than this, Secondly, He muſt do that 


which he will find himſelf very averſe to, as judg- 


ing the thing unneceſſary, or himſelf incapable of 
doing it. He muſt try whether his principles be cer- 
. tainly true or not, and how far he may ſafely rely 
upon them. ne inability I here ſpeak of, is not 


Locke's Conduct of the Underftanding, § 10. 
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* any natural defect that makes men incapable of ex- 
* amining their. principles. To ſuch, rules of con- 
© dufting their underſtandings are uſeleſs, and that 
is the caſe of very few. The great number is of 


'* theſe whom the ill habit of never exerting their 


thoughts bas diſabled: The powers of their minds 
are ſtarved by diſuſe, and have loſt that ſtrength 


© Which nature fitted them to receive from exerciſe. 
© In theſe two things, viz. an equal indifferency for all 
truth; I mean the receiving it in the love of it as 


* truth; and in the examination of our. principles, 


and not receiving any for ſuch, till we are fully 
convinced of their ſolidity, truth and certainty, 


* conſiſts that freedom of the underſtanding, which 
* Is neceſſary to a rational creature; and without 
* whictt it is Conceit, Fancy, any thing rather than an 
5 Underſtanding. And theſe two articles ought to 


e particularly inculcated in education; the buſineſs 


* whereof, in reſpect of knowledge, 1 is not to perfect 
3 "Ep in all or any one of the Sciences, but to 


give his mind that /reedem, that diſpoſition, and 


* theſe habits, that may enable him to attain a- 
ny part of knowledge he ſhall apply himſelf to, 
* or ſtand in need of, in the future courſe of his 
life 4. | 
8 6. We muſt therefore, if we will atocend. ba Rea- 
fon adviſes, adaft our. methods of Inquiry, to the na- 


ture of the ideas we examine, and the truth we ſearch 


after. Cenexal and certain Truths, are only founded 
in the habitudes and relations of ahfirac' ideas. 


| Therefore a : ſagacious methodical application af our 


* Locke's conduct ob the votet, 9 11. and 12. 
+ "_— 


» * 
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thoughts for the finding out theſe Relations, is the 
only way to diſcover all that can with Truth and 
Certainty be put into general Propoſitions. By what - 
ſteps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in 
the ſchools of the Mathematicians, who from Yay 
plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and a 
continued chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the difco- 
very and demonſtration of Truths, that appear at firſt * 
fight beyond human Capacity, This, I think I may - 
fay, that if other zdeas, that are real as well as no- 
minal Eſſences of their: Pecies, were purſued in the 
way familiar to Mathematicians, they would car- 
ry our thoughts farther and with greater Evidence 
and Clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 
This gave me the Confidence to advance that Con- ; 
jecture, which I. ſuggeſt, Chapter the Third, viz. 
that Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as well as 
Mathematicks': For moral ideas being real Eſſences, 
that have a diſtoverable Connexion and Agreement 
one with another, ſo far as we can find their Habi- 
tudes and Relations, ſo far we fall be poſſoſſed of * 
real. and generul Trathss; . | 

§ 7. In our Knowledge of Subſflancer, we are to. c 
proceed after a quite different method: The bare 
Contemplation of their ab/fraf? ideas (which are but 
nominal Eſſences) will carry us but a very little way, 
in the ſearch of Truth and Certainty. Here Expe- 
rience muſt teach us what Reaſon cannot: And it is 
by trying alone, that we can certainly know, what 
other Qualities: coexiſt with thoſe of our complex in: 
(for inſtance) Whether that Yellow heavy fuftble: Body, 
I call Gold, be matleable, or no; which Experience 


(howerer it prove in that particular bony” we eRa- 
83 mie) 
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mine) e us not certain that it is ſo. in all, or- any 
other yellow, heavy, fi. of ble Bodies, but that which we 
Have tried; becauſe it is no conſequence one way or 
the other 5 6 our complex idea: The neceſſity 'or 
inconſiſtence of Malleability, hath no viſible Connexi- 
on with the combination of that Colour, Weight, and 
Fuſtility in any Body. What I have here faid of 
the nominal Eſſence of Gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 
a Body of ſuch a determinate Golour, Weight, and Fu- 


bility, will hold true, if other Qualities be added 
do it. Our Reaſonings from thoſe ideas will carry- 


us but a little way in the certain Diſcovery. of the o- 


ther Properties, in thoſe Maſſes of Matter wherein all: 


thoſe are to. be found. As far as our Experience: 


reaches, we may have certain knowledge, . and no: 
— farther. "— 


8. J. deny not, but a man accuſtomed. to rati- 


nal and regular Experiments, ſhall. be able to: ſee far-- 


ther into the nature of Bodies, and their unknown: 
Properties, than one that is a ſtranger to them. But: 


this is but Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledge and: 
Certainty. This makes me ſuſꝑect that Vatural Phi- 


Hſopliy is not capable of being made a ſcience. From 
Experiments and hiſtorical Obſervations we may draw 
Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby increaſe 


our ſtock of Conveniences for this Life: But beyond 
this, I fear our Talents. reach not; nor are our fa: 


culties, as I gueſs,. able to advance. 
'$ 9. Erem whence it is obvious ta conclude, that 
Kace our faculties are not fitted to penetrate the rea! 


Eſences of Bodies, but yet plainly to diſcover to us 


the Being of a God, and the Knowledge of cunſelves: 
enough. to give us a clear Diſcovery of our Duty, and 


5 cb. 12. HUMAN UNDERSTANDING.” 21 ** "A 


great Concernment; it will become us, as rational 
Creatures, to employ our Faculties about what they 


are moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction of Na- 


ture, where it ſeems to point us out the way. For 
it is rational to conclude, that our proper Employ- 


ment lies in. thoſe Inquiries, and that fort of Know- 


ledge which is molt ſuited to our natural Capacities, 
and carries in it our greateſt intereſt, that is, 7% con- 
dition of our eternal State : And therefore it is, I think, 
that morality is the proper ſcience and buſineſs of man- 


| kind in general (who are both concerned and fitted to 


| ſearch out their Summum Bonum) as ſeveral Arts eon- 
verſant about the ſeveral parts of nature, are the lot 
and private talent of particular men, for the common 
uſe of human life, and their own particu Subſiſt- 
ſtence in this World. 
8 to. The ways fo enlarge our Knowledge, as fav 
as we are capable, ſeem to me to be theſe two : The 
Firſt, is to get and ſettle in our minds, as far as we can, 
clear, diſtinct, and conſtant ideas. of thoſe things ws 


would conſider and know. For it being evident that 


our Knowledge cannot exceed our ideas; where they 
are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we can. 
not expect to have certain, perfect, or clear Know- 
ledge. The other is the art of finding out the inter- 
mediate ideas, which may ſhow us the Agreement or 
. Repugnancy of other ideas, which cannot * imme - 
dilately compared: 

g 11. That theſe two (and not. the ha; on 
maxims, and drawing conſequences from ſome gene- 
ral Propoſitions) are the right method of improving 
our Knowledge, in the ideas of other mader, beſides 
| ow of — the Conſideration of mathematical 
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ther wholly * nor wholly voluntary. Men that 


* © LOCKE's ESSATY- on Boch IV. N 
15 eee will eaſily inform us. Where, Firft, we ſhall 


find that he that has not clear and perfect ideas of 
thoſe Angles or Figures, of which he deſires to know 


any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any Know- 


ledge about them. Suppoſe a man not to have an 
exact idea of a right Angle, Scalenum, or Trapezium, 


and it is clear, that he will in vain ſeek any Demon- 


ſtration about them. And farther it is evident, that 


it was not the influence of naxims or principles, that 
has led the maſters of this Science into thoſe wonder- 


ful Diſcoveries they have made. Let a man of good 


parts know all the maxims of Mathematicks never fo ' 


well, and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences 


as much as he pleaſes, he will by their aſſiſtance, I 


fuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know, that the ſquare 


of the Hypotenuſe, in a right-angled Triangle, is equal 
20 the ſquares of the two. other fides. This, and other 
mathematical Truths have been diſcovered by the 


Thoughts, otherwiſe applied. The mind had other 
objects, other views before it, far different from thoſe 


maxims which men well enough acquainted with thoſe 
received 4xioms, but ignorant of their method, who 
firſt made theſe Denn can never * c 
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| "© Wn A P. XIII. 
Som us further Conſiderations concerning neu. 


„ * . 
0 3 as in other things, ſo in this Ang | 
a great Conformity with our %, that it is: nei- 


have 
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have ſenſes cannot chuſe but receive ſome ideas. by 
them; and if they have memory, they cannot but. re- 


tain ſome of them; and if they have any diſtinguiſh- 


ing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agreement ot 
Diſagreement of ſome of them, one with another. 
As he that has Eyes, if he will open them by day, 


cannot but ſee ſome Objects, and perceive a differ- 
_ ence in them; yet he may chuſe whether he will turn 


his Eyes towards an Object, curiouſly ſurvey it, and 


obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But what : 


he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe: than he does: 


It depends not on his Will, to ſee that Black which 


appears Tell. Juft thus it is with our Under/tand- 
ing : All that is voluntary in our Knowledge, is the 
' employing or withholding any of our Faculties from 
this or that ſort of Oꝶjecis; and a more or leſs ac» 
curate Survey of them: But they being employed, 
er Will hath no power to determine the K nowledge of 
the mind, one way or other. That is done only by 
the e Nenne as tar as 1 are clearly di- 
vered. 

$2. Thus he that pag got the ideas of 8 


and hath taken the pains to compare One, Two and 


Three, to Six, cannot chuſe but know that they are 
equal. He alſo that hath the idaa of an intelligent, 


but weak and frail Beint, made by, and depending 
on another, who is Eternal, Oninipotent, perfectiy wiſe 


and good, - will as certainly know, that man is to ho- 
nour, fear, and abey Cad, as that the Sun ſhincs when 
he ſees it. But yet theſe Truths, being never ſo cer - 
tain, never ſo clear, he may be ignorant of either ar 
bot * bew. who vil not take! the mw to em- 
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ploy his Faculties as he ſhould, to inform himſelf 2 
1 _ 5 


| 46+ eesti 


CHAP. Lad 


Of Judgment. | 


. ö | 
OT E bine lend ing Faculties being given to man, 
| not barely for Speculation, but alſo for the 
Conduct of his Life; a man would be at a great 
loſs if he had nothing to direct him but what has 
the Certainty of true XK; nowledge. He that will not 
eat till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; 
nor ftir, till he is infallibly aſſured of ſucceſs in his 
buſineſs, will have ye elſe to do but fit flill and 
b. 

S 2. Therefore as God hath ſet ſome things in 
broad Day-light ; as he has given us ſome certain 
Knowledge, though limited to a few | things, 1 in com- 
| pariſon, (probably as a taſte of what intellectual crea- 
tures are Capable of, to excite in us a defire and en- 
deavour after a better State) ſo in the greateſt part 
of our Concernment, he has afforded us only the 
_ PFwihght, as I may fo ſay, of Probability, ſuitable to 
that ſtate of Meduwerity and 1 1 8 * has 
been pleaſed to place us in here, 

93. The Faculty which Gad has given” man to 
8 him, next to certain Knowledge, is Fudg - 
ment, whereby the mind takes its idea to agree or 
- diſagree, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence 
me be Proof. The mind exerciſes this Judgment, 


— 
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ſometimes out of Neceſſity, where demonſtrative Proofs» ; 
and certain Knowledge are not to be had; and ſome” 
times out of - Lazineſs, Unſkilfulneſs, or Hale, any? 
where they are to be hau. 

$ 4. This Faculty of the Mind a it is 3 


ed immediately about things, is called Judgment: 


when about truths delivered in words, is moſt com- 
monly called Aſent, or Diſſent. Thus the mind has 


two Faculties converſant about Truth and Falſchood : 
I.,, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is 


undoubtedly fatisfied of the Agreement or Diſagree» 
ment of any ideas. 2dly, Judgment, which is the 


putting ideas together, or ſeparating them from one 


another in the mind, when their certain Agreement 
or Diſagreement is not perceived, but preſumed to be 
ſo. And if it fo unites or ſeparates them, as in rea- 
things er it is right Judgment. 


Karin eee 2 + | 


CHAP. xv. 
0 „ 


$ 2 25 
Postel. is nothing but the appearance of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of two ideas, 
by the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Connexion is 
not-conſtant, and immutable ; or is not perceived to 
be ſo ; but is, or appears for the moſt part to be ſo, 


and is enough to induce the mind to judge the Pro- 


Poſition, to be true or Falſe, rather than the contrary, 
$ 2. Of Probability there are degrees from the 


acighbourhood of ET and Demonſtration, quite 


WO: . 


* 
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down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, even to the 
confines of Impeſſubility : And alſo degrees of  Aſent 

from certain Knowledge and what is next it, Full Af- 
ſurance and Confidence, quite drun fo Conjecture, Doubt, 

Diſtruſt, and Diſbelief. | 

§ 3. That es then is probable, for which 
there are arguments or proofs to make it paſs, or be 
received for true. The Entertainment the mind gives 

to this ſort of Propoſiti tions, is called Belief, Aſent, 
| or Opinion, Probability then being to ſupply the de- 
feet of our Knowledge, is always converſant about 
Propoſitions, whereof: we have no Certainty, but on- 

g 9 ſome Inducements to receive them for true. 

. 4 The Grounds of 3 it are in Kort theſe #00 fol- 
. . The Conformity * any gig with our own | 
. Knowledge, Experience, or Obſervation. | | 

- Secondly, The -Tz/timony of others, vouching their 
Obſervation and Experience. In the T Hmony of o- 
. is to beg uſidered; 1, The Number; 2dly, 
The Integrity; '3dly, The Skill of the Witneſſes ; 
Athly, The Deſign of the Author, if it be a Teſti 
mony cited out of a Book; 5hly, The Conſiſtency 
of the Parts and Cireuniſtances of the Relation 6thly, 

. Contrary Teſtimonies. 

FP. + Þ 5: The mind before it rationally Heri, or Ai ente 

to any probable Propoſition,” ought to examine all the 
grounds of Probability, and ſee how they make, more 

/ _ or less, for oragainft it; and upon, a due balancing of 
| the whole, reject or receive it, with a more or leſs 
firm ſent, according to the Preponderancy of the 

ter Grads of . on one | ide or. — 

14 | other. "EMS Ts N 
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CH AP. XVI. 
Of the Degrees ” 1 
C 1. 


HE Grounds of Probability laid 8 in the fore 


going Chapter, as they are the foundations on 
which our Aſent is built, fo are they alſo the mea- 
ſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees. are (or ought) to be 
regulated. Only we are to take notice, that no 
grounds of Probability operate ny farther. on the 


mind, which ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to 
judge right, than they appear; at leaſt in the firſt 


Judgment, or Search that the mind makes. It is 


indeed in many caſes impoſſible, and in moſt very 


mories, that this is the Opinion, that by the Proofs 


they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſach a TR of 
their Aſent 4s they afford it. | 

$ 2. It is unavoidable then that the memory be re- 
lied on in this caſe, and that men be perſuaded of fe- 


veral Opinions, whereof the Proofs are not actually in 


hard, even for thoſe who have admirable memories, 
to retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examina- 
tion, made them embrace that ſide of the queſtion. 
It ſuffices that they have once, with care and fairneſs, 
ſifted the matter as far as they could; and having 
once found on which fide the Probability appeared to 
them, they lay up the Concluſion in their memories, 
as a Truth they have diſcovered ; and for the fu- 
ture remain ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of their me- 
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38 — LOCKE's ESSAY: on Book IV. 
actually to recal : Without this the greateſt part of 
men, muſt be either Scepticks, or change every mo- 
ment, when any one offers them arguments, which, 

for want of org. they are not preſently able to 
5 anſwer. 

9 3. It muſt be owned that mens flicking to l 
Judgments, is often the cauſe of great Obſtinacy in 
Error and Miſtake. But the fault is not, that they 

rely on their memories for what they have before 
well judged, but becauſe they judged before they had 

well examined. Who almoſt is there that hath the 
Leiſure, Patience, and Means to collect together, all 
the Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, 
ſo as ſafely to conclude that he has a clear and full 
view, and that there is no more to be alledged for 
his better Information? And yet we are forced to de- 
termine ourſelves on one ſide or other: The conduct 
of our Lives, and the management of our great 

Concerns, will not bear Delay. For thoſe depend 
for the moſt part on the determination of our Judg- 
ment. in points wherein we are not capable of certain 

Knowledge, and wherein it is. neceſſary for us to em- 
brace one fide or the other. 

6.4. The Propoſitions we receive upon 1 
ments of Probability, are of tus forts : Firſt, Con- 
cerning ſome particular Exiſtence, or matter of Tac, 
which falling under Obſervation, is capable of human 

Teſimony. Secondly, Concerning things, which be- 

ing beyond the diſcovery. of our Senſes, are not cap- 

able of human Teſtimony 
$ 5. Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. Parti. 
he matter. of Fact, ; 
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Firn, Where any particular thing, conſonant to 
the conſtant Obfervation of ourſelves and others in 
the like caſe, comes atteſted with the concurrent Re- 
ports of all that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, 
and build as firmly upon it, as if it were certain 


Knowledge. Thus, if all Engliſhmen who have oc- 


caſion to mention it, ſhould report, that it froze in 
England laſt Winter, or the like, 1 think a man 
would as little.doubt of i it, as that Seven and Four are 
Elæven. 

The e, and highef Degree of Probability then 
is, when the general conſent of all men, in all ages, 
as far as can be known, concurs with a man's own 
conſtant Experience in the like cafes, to confirm the 
truth of any particular matter of Fact, atteſted by 
fair Witneſſes : Such are the ſtared Conflitutions and 


Properties of Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of 
Cauſes and Effe&s in the ordinary courſe of Nature 
this we call an Argument from the nature of things 
themſelves. For what we and others always obſerve 


to be after the ſame manner, we conclude with Rea- 


ſon, . to be the effects of: ſteady and regular Cauſes, 


though they come not within the reach of our Know- 


ledge, As that Fire warmed a man, or made Lead 


fluid ; that Iron ſunk in water, ſwam in quick- ſilver. 


A relation affirming any ſuch thing to have been, or a 


predication that it will happen again in the fame 
manner, is received without doubt or heſitation : And 
our Belief thus grounded, riſes to 4urance. 


8 6. Secondly, The next degree of Probability, is ö 


when, by my own Experience, and the agreement of 


all others, that mention it, a thing is found to be for- 


oe moſt part ſo ; and that the particular inſtance of 
. 6 i 2, it 
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220 LOCKE's ESSAY-on Book IV. 
it is atteſted by many and undoubted witneſſes. Thus 
Hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of men in all ages, 
and my own Experience confirming it, that moſt men 
prefer their own private Advantage, to the publick. 
If all Hiſtorians that writ of Tiberius, ſay that he did 
ſo, it is extremely probable : And in this caſe, our 
Aſeent riſes to a degree which we may call Confidence. 
SF 7. Thirdly, In matters happening indifferently, 
as that a Bird ſhould fly this or that way: When a- 
ny particular matter of Fact comes atteſted by the con- 
current Teſtimony of unſuſpected Mitneſſes, there our 
ent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that there is ir 
Italy ſuch a city as Rome ; that about One thouſand 
and ſeven hundred years ago, there lived ſuch a man- 
in it as Julius Caſar, &c, A man can as little doubt 
of this, and the like, as he does of the Being and 
Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereof he him- 
| ſelf is a witneſs, - | 
6 8. Probability, on theſe grounds, carries fo muck 
Evidence with it, that it leaves as litite liberty to be- 
lieve or diſbelieve, as Demonſtration does, whether 
we will know or be ignorant. But the Difficulty is, 
when Teſtimonies contradict common Experience, 
and the Reports of Witneſſes claſh: with the ordinary 
courſe of Nature, or with one another. Here dili- 
gence, attention, and exactneſs is required to form a- 
right Judgment, and to proportion the Aſent to the 
Evidence and Probability of the thing, which riſes and 
falls, according as the two foundations of Credibility 
favour, or contradict it. Theſe are liable to ſuch 
variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Re- 
ports, Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, &c. of Report- 
ers, that it is impoſſible to reduce to preciſe rules 
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the various degrees wherein men give their Aſent- 
This in general may be ſüd, that as the Progfs, upon 
due Examination, ſhall to any one appear in a great- 


er, or leſs degree, to preponderate on either ſide, ſo 
they are fitted to produce i in the mind, ſuch different 


Entertainments, as are called Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, - 


Doubt, Wavering, Di ifruft, Diſbelief, &c. 


9. I think it may not be amiſs to take notice 


= of a rule obſerved i in the law of England, which is, - 


that though the atteſted copy of a record be good 
, proof, yet the copy of a copy never ſo well atteſt - 


* ed, and by never ſo credible witneſſes, - will not be 


0 admitted as a proof in judicature. This practice,” 
© if it be allowable in the deciſions of right and. 
* wrong, carries this obſervation along with it,” viz- 
That any Teſtimony, the farther off it is removed from 
the original truth, the lefs force it has: And in tra- 
ditional truths, each. remove weakens the force of the 
Progf. There is a Rule quite contrary to this, ad- 
vanced by ſome men, who look on Opinions to gain 
force by growing older.” Upon this ground, 'Propo: 
ſitions evidently falſe or doubtful in their firſt begin- 


ning, come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs - 


for authentick Truths; and thoſe which deſerved lit- 


tle Credit from the mouths of their firſt Relators, 


are thought to grow venerable - by Age, and are ur 
ged as undeniable. 


§ 10. But certain it is, that nO Probability AY 3 


riſe above its firſt Original. What has no other evi- 
dence than the ſingle Teſtimony of one Witneſs, muſt 
ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony, though after- 
Wards cited by Hundreds of others; and js fo far 
ow ADR any ſtrength thereby, that it becomes 
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the weaker. Becauſe Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, 
Miſtake of his Meaning; and a thouſand odd Reaſons, 
which capricious mens minds. are acted by, may make 
one man quote another's words or meaning wrong. 
Thjs i is certain, that what in one age was affirmed 
upon ſlight grounds, can never after come to be more 
valid in future ages by being often repeated. 

$11. The ſecond fort of Probability, is concerning. 
things nat falling under the reach of our ſenſes, and 
therefore not capable of Teftimony : And ſuch are, 

$12. Firft, The Exiſtence, Nature, and Opera- 
tions of finite immaterial Beings without us, as Spi- 
rits, Angels, & c. or the Exiſtence of material Be- 
ings, ſuch as for their ſmallneſs or remoteneſs, our 
Senſes cannot take notice of: As whether there be a- 
ny Plants, Animals, & c. in the. Planets, and other 
manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 

9 1 3. Secondiy, Concerning the manner of Ope- 
ration in moſt. parts of the works of Nature ; where-- 
in, though we fee the ſenſible Effects, yet their Cau- 

ſes are unknown, and we perceive not the ways, and 
manner how they are produced. We ſee Animals - 
are generated, nouriſhed, and move; the Dadſſone 
draws. Iren, &c. but the cauſes that operate, and the 
manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, and 
probably conjecture. In theſe matters Analigy is the 
only help we have; and it is from that alone we: 
draw all our grou ade. of Probability. Thus obſerv- 
ing, that the bare rubbing of two Bodies violently: 
upon one another, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire ; we have reaſon to think that what we call 
Heat and Fire, conſiſts, in a certain violent agitation 
of the 1 minute parts of the burning 
Matter. 
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Matter. This fort of Probability, which is the beſt 
conduct of rational Experiments, and the riſe of Hy- - 
potheſes, has alſo its uſe and influence. And a wary - 
reaſoning from Analtgy leads us often into the diſco - 
very of Truths, and uſeful Deductions, which would... 
e lie concealed. 

* I 14. Though the common experience, and the 
ordinary courſe: of things, have a mighty influence - 
on the minds of men, to make them give or refuſe: 
credit, to any thing propoſed to their belief; yet 
there is one caſe wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the fact 
leſſens not the Aſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. 
For where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to 
ends aimed at: by him, who has the power to change 
the courſe of . Nature; there under ſuch circumſtan - 
ces they may be the fitter to procure belief, by how - 
much the more they are beyond, or contrary to or- 
dinary obſervation. This is the proper caſe. of mi- 
racles, which, well atteſted, do not only find credit E 
themſelves, but give it alſo to other truths. 

915. There are :Ptopoſitions- that challenge the 
higheſt degree of our Aſent upon bare Teſtimeny, 
whether the thing propoſed agree or diſagree with 
common Experience, and the ordinary courſe of things 
or no: The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſti- 
mony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive nor be de- 
ceived ; and that is God himſelf. This carries with 
it Certainty beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Excep- 
tion. This is called by a'peculiar name, Revelation,-. 
and our ent to it, Faith; which has as much Cer- 
tainty in it, as our Knowledge itſelf ; and we may 
as well doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether i 
any. Revelation from God be True. So that Faith is | 
a ſet- 
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a-ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſent and. Afurance, 


| and leaves no Manner ef Room for Doubt or Heſi- 


tation; only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Re- 
Ai: 9 and that: we underſtand it right; elſe we 
ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the extravagancy of En- 
thufiaſm, and all the error of wrong. Principles, if we 
have Faith and ee in * is not divine Re- 
velation. 


Wampe 


5 


| Ti word Reafen,. " Engliſh, has aire ent Signifi * 


cations, Sometimes it is taken for true and clear 
Principles : Sometimes for clear and fair Deductions 


from thoſe Principles: Sometimes for the Cauſe, and 


particularly for the Anal Cauſe ; but the. Conſiderati- 
on I ſhall have of it here, is, as it ſtands for a Fa- 
culty, whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be-diſtin guiſhed from 
Beaſts ; and wherein it is evident, be much ſurpaſſes 


them. 
G 2. Reaſon is neceſſary, both for the enlargement | 


of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent: For 


it hath to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is 


neceſſary and aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Fa- 


culties; and, indeed, contains two of them, viz. Firſt, 


Sagacity, whereby it finds intermediate ideas. Se- 


condly, Nation, whereby it fo orders and diſt poſes. of 


them, as to diſcover: what connexion there is in each 


link of the Chain, whereby the extremes are held to- 
gether, 


— 
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| gether, and thereby, as it were, to draw into-view 
the Truth fought for; which is that we call lation 
or Inference : And conkfis. in nothing, but the Per- 
ception of the Connexion chere is between the ideas, 
in each ſtep. of the Deduction, whereby the mind 
comes to ſee, either the certain agreement or diſagree- 
ment of any two ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which 
it arrives at Knowledge: : Or their probable Connexi- 
on, on which it . or  withholds its i as in- 
Opinion, © © 
§ 3. Senſe 100 intuitinn revel! bur a little way: 

The greateſt part of our Knowledge depends upon 
Deductions and intermediate ideas, In thoſe caſes 


where we muſt take Propoſitions for true, with- 


out being certain of their being ſo, we have need to 
ſind out, examine, and compare the grounds of their 
Probability : In both caſes, the faculty which finds 


out the means, and rightly applies them to diſcover; 
Certainty in the one, and Probability in the other, is 


that which we eall Reaſon. So that in Reaſon we 


may conſider theſe four Degrees; I/, The diſcover- 
ing and finding out of Proofs. 2dly, The regular- 
and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and lap ing them 
in ſuch order, as their Connexion may be plainly per- 
ceived; 3d, The perceiving their Connexion. 4thly, 
'Fhe making a right Concluſion. 

$ 4. There is one thing more which 1 hall deſire: 
to be conſidered concerning Reaſon, and that is, whe-- 
ther Syllogi/m, as is generally thought, be the proper 
inſtrument of it; and the uſefulleſt way of exerci- 
ſing this faculty. The Ee. [ FONG to doubt of it;: 
are ele, 
85. 
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8 5. Hit, Becauſe Syllhgiſin ſerves our Reaſon but 
in —— only of the forementioned parts oſ it, and 
that is to ſhow the Connexion of the Proofs of any 
one Inſtance, and no more: But in this it is of no 
great uſe, ſince the mind can perceive ſuch Connexi- 
on, where it really is, as eaſily, nay, perhaps better 
without it. We may obſerve that there are many 
men that reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, who 
know not how to make a Syllgiſm: And I believe 
ſcarce any one makes Syllogifms in reaſoning within 
himſelf. Indeed, ſometimes they may ſerve to diſco- 
ver a fallacy, hid in a- rhetorical Flouriſn; or by ſtrip- 
ping an abſurdity of the cover of Wit and good Lan- 

guage, ſhow it in its naked Deformity. But the 
Weakneſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe it 
ſnows, by the artificial form it is put into, only to 

thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied Mode and Figure, 
and have fo examined the many ways, that three Pro- 

poſitions may be put together, as to know which of 
them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
and upon what grounds it is that they do ſo. But 
they who have not ſo far looked into thoſe forms, are 
not ſure by. virtue of Sy/logi/m that the Concluſion 
certainly follows from the Premiſes. The mind is-. 
not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules; it has a native. 
faculty to perceive the Coherence or. Incoherence of 
its ideas, and can range them right, without any ſuch 
perplexing Repetitions. | 

$ 6. And to ſhow the weakneſs of an argument, | 
there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous - 
ideas, which, blended and confounded with thoſe on 
which the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhow a Con- 
NEXion-. where there. is none, or at leaſt do hinder the 

| Diſcovery ; 


{ 
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Diſcovery of the want of it; and then to lay the na- 
ked ideas on which the Tees of the Argumentation 
depends in their due order; in which poſition the 
mind taking a view of ham, ſees what Connexion 
they have, and fo is able to judge of the nn 
without any need of Syllogiſm at all. | | 
$ 7. Secondly, ' Becauſe Syllogiſms are not leſs k- 
able to Fallacies than the plainer ways of Argumenta- 
tion: And for this I appeal to common Obſervation, 
which has always found theſe artificial methods of 
Reaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the 
mind, than to inſtruct and inform the Underſtanding. 
And if it be certain that Fallacy can be couched in 
Fpyllogiſms, as it cannot be denied, it muſt be ſome- 
thing elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. 
But if men ſkilled in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find 
them aſſiſting to their Reaſon in the Diſcovery of 
Truth, I think they ought to make uſe of them” All 
that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe more to 
 -thele Forms than belongs to them; and think that 
men have no uſe, or not fo full a uſe of their reaſon- 
.ing faculty without them. 2 Þ | 
$ 8. But however it be in Knowledge, I think it 
is of far leſs or no uſe at all in Probabilities : For 
the Aſent there being to be determined by the Pre- 
ponderancy, after a due weighing ef all the Proofs 
on both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the mind 
in that, as Sylagiſm; which running away with one 
aſſumed Probability, purſues that till it has led the 
mind quite out of _ of the thing under e 
ation. 
F 9. But let it help us 638 perbaps may be ſaid) in 


. :men of their errers or miſtales yet ſtill it 
fails 
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fails our irene: that part, which, if not its high- 
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eſt perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt taſk; and 
that which we moſt need its help in, and that is, The 
finding cut of ' Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries. 


"This way of Reaſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but 


is the art of marſhalling and ranging the old. ones 


we have already. A man knows firſt, and then he 
-is able to prove ſpllegiſtically ; ſo that Syllogi m comes 


after Knowledge; and then a man has little or no 


need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out thoſe 
:2deas that ſnow the Connexion of diſtant ones, that 


our ſtock of Knowledge is increaſed ; 6p that uſeful 
arts and ſciences are advanced. 
810. © It is fit, before I leave this ſubject, to 
take notice of one manifeſt miſtake in the rules of 
+  Syllogiſm, viz. That no fyllogiſtical reaſoning can 
© be right.and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one 
general propoſition.in it. As if we could not rea- 
en about particulars. - Whereas, in truth, the im- 
mediate object of all our reaſoning, is nothing but 
particulars. Every man's reaſoning is only about 
* the ideas exiſting in his own mind, which are truly, 
every one of them particular exiſtences ; - and our 
+ reaſoning about other things, is only as they cor- 
© reſpond with thoſe our particular ideas.” 
7 11. Reaſon, though of a very large extent, fails 
us in ſeveral Inſtances : As, I/, Where our ideas fail. 
2dly, It is often at a loſs, becauſe of the Obſeurity, 


Confuſion, or Imperfection of the ideas it is employed a- 


Baur. Thus having no perfect idea of the leaſt Ex- 
tenſion of matter, nor of Infinity, we are at a loſs 
about the diviſibility of Matter. 3dly, Our Reaſon 


is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives nat thoſe ideas 


whi Hh 
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which would ferve to ſhow the certain or probable agree» 
mem or diſagreement of any two other ideas. 4thiy, 
Our Rea/m is often engaged in abſurdities and difficul 
ties, by proceeding upon falſe Principles, which being 
followed, lead men into Contradictions to themſelves, 
and Inconfiſtency in their own Thoughts. 5thiy, 
Dubiaus words, and uncertain ſigns often puzale mens 
Reaſon, and bring them to a Nonplus, 
I 12. Though the deducing one Propoſition from | 
nunother be a great part of Reaſon, and that which it 
is uſually employed about: Yet the principal act of 
Ratiocination is the finding the agreement or dilagree- 
ment of two ideas one with another, by the inter- 
vention of a third. As a man, by a yard, finds two 
houſes to be of the ſame length, which could not 
de brought together to meaſure their Equality by 
Juxta-poſitiin. Words have their conſequences as the 
ſigns of ſuch ideas: And things agree, or dilagree, 
as really they are; but we obſerve it only by our 
ur. 
9 13. In Reaſoning men ordinatily uſe four ſorts 
of Arguments. | 
The Frrf, is to allege the Opinions -of men, 
whoſe parts, learning, eminency, power, or ſome o- 
ther cauſe, has gained a name, and ſettled their Re- 
putation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of 
Authority, This Op be called BP 221 Ve- 
recundiam. 
$ 14. Secondly, Another way is, to require the 
Adverſary to admit what they allege as a Proof, or 
to aſſign a better. This I call W ad Ig 
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$1 My A Third way, is to preſs a man with con- 
ſequences drawn from his own Principles or Conceſ- 


ſions. This is already known under the name of 


9 


Argumentum ad haminem. _ 
8 16. Fourthly, The uſing of Proaly drawn — | 
any of the foundations of Knowledge or Probability. 


This I call Argumentum ad Judicium. This alone 


of all the four, brings true Inſtruction with it, and 
advances us in our way to Knowledge. For 1½, It 


argues not another man's Opinion to be right, becauſe 


I, out of reſpect, or any other conſideration but 
that of Conviction, will not contradict him. _ 2dh, 
It proves not another man to be in the right way, 
nor that I ought to take the fame with him, becauſe 


1 know not a better. 3dly, Nor does it follow, that 
another man is in the right way, becauſe he has 


ſhown me that I am in the wrong. This may diſ- 
poſe me perhaps for the Reception of- truth, but helps 
me not to it; that muſt come from Proofs and Ar- 
guments, and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things 
themſelves; not from my Shame-facedneſs, 9 


or Error. \ 


$ 17. By what has 3 ſaid, of. 1 we may 


be able to make ſome gueſs at the diſtinction of things, 


into thoſe that are according to, above, and contrary to 


. Reaſon. 1}, According to Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſi- 


tions, whoſe truth we can diſcover, by examining 
and tracing thoſe ideas we have from Sen/ation and 
Reflection, and by natural deduction find to be true 
or probable. 2dly, Above Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſi - 
_ tions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Rea- 
fon derive from thoſe Principles. 3dly, Contrary #1 


«Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſitions as are inconſiſtent. with, 
or 


or irreconcileable to, our clear and diſtin ideas... 
Fhus the Ex: Nence F one Cod, is according to Rea-- 
fon: The Exi hence of more than one God, contrary to 
Reaſn : The Refurrecti ion of the Body after death, a- 
bove Reaſon. Aboue Reaſon, may be alſo taken in a 
double ſenſe, viz. Above Probability, or, above Fer. 
tainty. In that large ſenſe alſo, N to TO; 
iS, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken, 

9 18. There is another uſe of the word Reaſon, . 
wherein it is oppoſed to Faith; which, though autho- 
riſed by common uſe, yet is it in itſelf a very impro- 

per way of ſpeaking : For Faith is nothing but a firm 
Aſent of the mind; which if it be regulated as is 
our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon 
good Reaſin, and fo cannot be oppoſite to it. He 
that believes without having any Reafon for Believ- 
ing, may be in love with his own fancies ; - but nei- 
ther ſecks Truth as he ought, nor pays the Obedience- 


: due to his Maker, who would have him uſe thoſe diſ- 

g cerning faculties he has given him, to keep him out 

, of Miſtake and Error. But ſince ' Reaſon and Faith 
are by ſome men oppoſed; we will ſo conſider them - 

J in the following Cha/ ter. | | 
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of Faith and Reaſon, and their di are Provinces. 


I as  contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I take 
to be the diſcovery of the Cirtainty or Pro- 
_ of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths which the 
Uz mind 


mind arrives at by deductions made from ſuch ideas, 
Which it has got by the uſe: of its natural faculties, 
viz. by Sen/ation or Refleion. - 
Faith, on the other fide, is the aſſent to any Pro- 
- poſition, upon the credit of the propoſer, as coming 
immediately from Gad ; which we call . 8 
Concerning which we muſt obſerve, | 
8 2. Firſt, That no man inſpirad by Cad, can _ 
any Revelation communicate to others, any new ſimple 
ideas, which they had not before from Senſation or 
Reflection : Becauſe words, by their immediate opera- 
tion on us, cannot cauſe other ideas, but of their na- 
tural ſounds, and as /igns of latent ideas they can oa- 
1y recal to our Thoughts thoſe ideas, which to us 
they have been wont to be ſigns of; but cannot 
introduce any new, and formerly unknown /imple 
idzas, The ſame holds in. all other fgus, which can- 
not ſignify to us things, of which we have never be- 
fore had any idea at all. For our fmple ideas we 
muſt: depend wholly on qur natural faculties, and can 
by no means receive them from traditional Revelati- 
en; I fay traditional, in diſtinction to original Reve- 
lation. By the one, 1 mean that impreſſion which is 
made immediately by Cad on the mind of any man, 
to which we cannot ſer any bounds. And by the - 
ther, thoſe impreſſions delivered over to others in 
words, and the ordinary ways of Sd our Con. 
W one to another. | 
6 3. Secondly, I fay, that the fame Truths may vide 
: difoverad by Revelation, which are diſcoverable to us 
by Reaſon ;. but in ſuch there is little need or uſe of 
Revelation; Cod having furniſhed us with natural 
means to artive at ia of them: And 
Truths 


* 
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Truths diſcovered by our natural faculties, are more 
certain, than when conveyed to us by traditional Re- 
velation. For the Knowledge we have, that this Re- 
velation came at firft from God, can never be fo ſure - 
as the Knowledge we ive from the clear and diſtinck 
Perception of the agreement and diſagreement -of our 
own-idas.- This alfo-holds in matters of fact, know- - 
able -by our: ſenſes: As the Hiſtory of the Deluge is 
conveyed to us by Writings, which had their original © 
from Revelation; and yet no body, I think, will ſaß 
he has as certain and clear Knowledge: of the Fed, 

as Muß that ſaw it, or that he himſelf would have 
had, had he then been alive and ſeen it; For he 
has no greater Afſürance, than that of bis Seuſes, that 
it: is writ in the Book, ſuppoſed to be writ by Mo- - 
fes inſpired.. But he has not ſo great an Aſſurance 
that N writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Mes 
write it; ſo that the · Aſſurance of its being a Revela- - 

ion, is ſtill leſs than the Aſſurance of his Sesſet. 

9 4. Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the clear 
evidence of Neaſm. For ſince no evidence of our 
faculties, by Which we receive ſuch a Revelation, can 
exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our intuitive Knows: 
ledge ; ; we can never receive for a Truth any thing 
that is directiy contrary to our clear and diſtinct Rn - 
ledge. Thus the ideas of one body and one- place do 75 
ſoꝛ clearly agree, that we can never aſſent to a Pro- 
poſition that affirms the /ame body to be in two diſtin&t : 
places at once: however, it ſhould-pretend to the au- 

_ thority of a divine Revelation: Since the evidence, 

I,, That we deceive not ourſelves in aſcribing it to 
Cad Secondly, That we underſtand it right, can ne- 
ver be fo great as the evidence of our own intuitive 

| 043.5 * 3 
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Knowledge, whereby we diſcern it im e for the 
fame body to be in two places at once. 
In Propoſiti tions therefore, contrary to our - diſtinct 
and clear ideas, 'it will be in vain to urge them as. 
matters of Faith, For Faith c in never convince us 
of any things that contradicts our Knowledge. Be- 
_ cauſe, though Faith be founded upon the Teſtimony, 
of Cod, who cannot lie, yet we cannot have an Aſſur- 
ance of the Truth of its being a divine Revelation, 
greater than our Knowledge. For if the mind of. 
man can never have a clearer evidence of any thing 
to be a divine Revelation, than it has of the prin- 
ciples of its own Reaſon ; it can never have a ground 
to quit the clear evidence of its Reaſon, to give place 
to a Propoſition, whoſe Revelation has not a greater 
evidence than thoſe principles have. | 
In all things therefore where we have 7 evi- 
dence from our ideas, and the principles of Know- 
ledge above-mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge ;. 
and Revelation cannot iu ſuch cafes invalidate its de- 
crees-; nor can we be obliged, wh. re we have the clear. 
and evident ſentence of Reaſon , to quit it for the con- 
trary Opinion, under a pretence that it is Matter gf 
Faith, which can bave no authority againſt. the n 
and clear dictates of Reaſon. But, | 
JI 5. Thirdly, There being many things. of which. 
we have but imperfect notions, or none at all; and 
other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future Ex- 
iſtence, by the natural uſe of our faculties, we can 
have no Knowledge at all: . Theſe being beyond the. 
d ſuery of our faculties, and above Reaſon, when re- 
vealed, become the proper Matter of Faith Thus, 
that part of the angels rebelled againſt God ; that. the 
bodies 
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bodies of men ſhall riſe and live again, and the like, 


are purely Matters of. Faith, with which Reajon. has. 


directly nothing to do... 

Firſt,. then, Whatever Propoſition. is "em of 
whoſe truth our mind, by its natural faculties and 
notions cannot judge, that is purely Matter of Faith, 


and above Reaſon, ._. 


$ 6. . Secondly, All Donates ps ha a: 
by its natural faculties, can come to determine and 
judge from natural acquired ideas, are Matter of Rea- 
fon ; but with this difference; that in thoſe concern- 
ing which it has but an uncertain evidence, and ſo is 
perſuaded of their Truth only upon probable grounds: 
In ſuch, I ſay, an evident. Revelation oughit to deter- 


mine our Aſſent, even againſt Probability. Becauſe 
the mind, not being certain of the Truth of that is 


does not evidently know, is bound to give up its A 


ſent to ſuch a Teſtimony, which it- is ſatisfied comes: 


from one, who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
But yet it ſtill belongs to Reaſen to judge of the 


Truth of its being a Revelation, and of the Signifi- 


cation of the Words wherein it is dehvered. 
$ 7. Thus far the dominion of Faith reaches; and 
that without any violence to Regen, which is not in- 
jured or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved by new 
diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal Faun 
tain of all Knowledge. Whatever Cod hath: reveal- 
ed is certainly true; no. doubt can be made. of it. 
This is the proper Object of Faith: But whether it 
be a divine Revelation or no, Reaſon muſt judge; 
which can never permit the mind to reject a greater 
Evidence, to embrace what is leſs evident, nor prefer 
leſs Certainty to. the greater. There can be no Evi- 
| . dence, 
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dence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine o- 
riginal, in the words we receive it, and the ſenſe we 
underſtand it; ſo clear and fo certain, as that of the 


Principles of Reaſon + And therefore, Nothing that is 


contrary to the clear and ſelf-evident diftates of Reaſon, 
has a right to be urged ar afſented to, as a matter of 

Faith, wherein Reaſon has nothing to db. Whatſoever 

is divine Revelation, ought to overrule all our Opini- - 
ons, Prejudices, and Intereſts, and hath a right to 
be received with a full ent. Such a ſubmiſſion as: 
this, of our Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the 
Land- marks of Knowledge : This ſhakes not the 
foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that uſe of our 


; faculties, for which ey were given us. 


b bee eee 
CHAP, XII. : 
N Enthuſiaſm. 


— 


HE that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the ſearch of 


Truch, ought in the firſt place to prepare his- 
mind with a Love of it. For he that loves it not, 


will not take much pains to get it, nor be much con- 


cerned when he miſſes it. There is nobody who 


does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth, and that 


would not take it amiſs to be thought otherwife of. 
And yet for all this, one may truly ſay, there are ve- 
ry few lovers of truth for Truth's ſake, even amongſt - 
thoſe who perſuade themſelves. that they are fo. How - 
a man may know whether he be: ſo in earneſt, is 
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ring mark of it, vis. The not entertaining any Pro- 
polition with greater aſſurance than the proofs it is 
built upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond this 
meaſure of Aſſent, it is plain, receives not Truth: in 
the Love of it. For the evidence that any Propoſi - 
tion is true (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying on- 
ly in the proofs a man has of it, whatever degrees of 
Aſſent he affords it beyond the degrees of that Evi- 
dence, it is plain all that ſurpluſage of Aſſarance is 
owing to ſome other affection, and not to the love of 
Truth. Whatſoever credit we give to any Propoſi- 
tion more than it receives from the principles and 
proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our in- 
clinations that way, and is ſo far a derogation from. 
the Love of Truth as ſuch: Which, as it can receive 
no evidence from our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſoit 2 
receive no tincture from them. 

$ 2. The aſſuming ap Authority of diftatiog. to 
others, and a forwardneſs to preſcribe to their opini- 
ons, is à conſtant concomitant of this bias and cor · 
ruption of our Judgments. For how can it be o- 
therwiſe, but that he ſhould be ready to impoſe on- 
others Belief, who has already impoſed on his own ? 

§ 3- Upon this occaſion I ſhall conſider a third 
ground of Aſſent, which with ſome men has the ſame 
Authority as either Faith or Reaſon, I mean Enthuſe- 
a/m Which, laying by Reaſon, would ſet up Revela - 
tion without it. Whereby in effect it takes away 
both Reaſan and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the 
room of it, the ungraunded fancies of a man's own- 
brain, and aſſumes ham for-a Ramadan * 
FR d 
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"4-45 TERA TM Revelation being a much. eaſier 
way for men to eſtabliſh- their Opinions, and regulate: 


their Conduct, than the tedious labour of ſtrict Rea- 
ſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt 


to pretend to it, eſpecially in ſach of their Actions 
and Opinions as they cannot account for by the ordi- 
nary methods of Knowledge, and principles of Rea- 
fon. Hence we ſee that in all ages, men, in whom 
Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Con- 


ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an Opinion of 
a greater familiarity with God than is allowed others, 


have often flattered themſelves with a perſuaſion of 
an immediate . Intercourſe with the Deity, and fre-- 
quent Communications from the divine Spirit. 

- $ 5. Fheir minds being thus prepared, whatever 


groutidlefs Opinion comes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon 


their fancies, is an Illumination from the Spirit of: 
God; and whatſoever odd action they find in them- 
ſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that Impulſe is con- 


cluded” to be” a Call or Direction from Heaven, and 


muſt be obeyed. This 1 take to be properly Enthuſi- 
afm, which though riſing from the Conceit of a warm 
ed-or overweening Brain, works, where it once pets: 


footing, more powerfully on the perſuaſions and acti- 
ons of men, than either Reaſon or Revelation, or 
both together; men being moſt forwardly obedient to 
the Impulſes they receive from themſelves. Strong 
Conceit, like a new Principle, carries, all eaſily with 


it, when got above Common Senſe, and freed from 


all reſtraint of Reaſon, and check of Reflection, it 


is heightened-into-.a divine Authority, in concurrence: 
With our own. — and Inclination. 95 
| $ 6.. 
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8 6. When men are once got into this way of 
immediate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, 
and of Certainty without Proof, it is a hard matter 
to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them; 
they are above it: They ſee the Light infuſed a 
their Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken ; it is 
clear and viſible there, like the light of bright Sun - 
ſhine, ſhows itſelf, and needs no other Proof, but 
its.own Evidence: They feel the hand of God mo- 
ving them within, and- the Impulſes of the Spirit, 
and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. 
$ 7. This is the way of talking of theſe men: 
They. are ſure becauſe they are ſure : And their per- 
ſuaſions are right, only becauſe they are /irong in them. 
For when what they ſay is ſtripped of the metaphor 
of ſeeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to. 
Theſe men have, they ſay, clear light, and they ſee ; 
they have an awakened . ſenſe, and they feel : This 
cannot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. But here 
let me aſk : This /ceing is it the perception of the 
Truth of the. Propoſition, or of this, that it is a 
Revelation from God? This Feeling is it a Percepti- 
en of an Inclination to do ſomething, or of the Spi- 
rit of God moving that Inclination ? Theſe are two 
very different Perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſ- 
tinguiſhed. I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſi- 
tion, and yet not perceive that it is an immediate Re- 
velation from God. Nay, I may perceive I came not 
by it in a natural way, without. perceiving that it is a 
Revelation from God. Becauſe there be Spirits, 
Which, without being divinely commiſſioned, may ex- 
cite thoſe ideas in me, and make their Connexion per- 
ceired. wo that the Knowledge of any Propoſition 


coming 


— 
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coming into my mind, T know not how, is not a 
Perception that it is from God. But however it be 
called Light and Seeing; 1 ſuppoſe it is at moſt but 
. Belief and Aſſurance. For where a Propoſition is 
known to be true, Revelation is needleſs. If there- 
fore it be a Propoſition which they are perſuaded, 
| but do not know to be true, it is not ſeeing but be- 
lieving. What I fee, I know to be fo by the Evi- 
dence of the thing itſelf : What I believe, I take to 
de fo upon the Teſtimony of another: But this Tel- 
| timony I muſt know to be given, or elſe what ground 
-have I of believing ? I muſt ſee that it is God that 
reveals this to me, or elſe I fee nothing. If 1 know 
not this, how great ſoever my Aﬀarance is, it is | 
groundleſs : WEI TI I pretend to, it is but 
Enthuſiaſm. 
95 8. la all that is of divine Revelation, there is 
need of no other Proof, but that it is from God : 
For he can neither deceive nor be deceived. But how 
mall it be known that any Propofition in our minds 
is a Truth revealed to us by God? Here it is that 


_ Enthuſiaſm fails of the Evidence it pretends to. For 


men thus poſſeſſed boaſt of a Light, whereby they 
ay they are brought into the Knowledge of this or 
that Truth. But if they know it to be a Truth, 
hey muſt know it to be ſo, either by its own ſelf 
-vvidence or by the rational Proofs that make it out to 
be ſo. If they know it to be a Truth either of 
_ theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Reve- 
lation. For thus all Truths, of what kind ſoever, 
"that men uninſpired are enlightened with, come into 
their minds. If they ſay they know it to be true, 
—ꝙ— it is a Revelation tom God, the reaſon is 
a good: 
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good: But then it will be demanded, how: they know 
it to be a Revelation from God ? If they ſay by the | 
Light it brings with it, I beſeech them to conſider, 
whether this be any more, than that it is a Revelati- 
on becauſe they ſtrongly: believe it to be true. For 
all the Light they ſpeak of, is but a ſtrong perſua- 
ſion of their own minds that it is a Truth, which is 
a very unſafe ground to Geng On, either i in our te · 
nets or actions. | 
99. True Light in the mind is 5 af ive E 
the Evidence of the Truth of any Propoſition: : And 
if it be not ſelf-evident, all the Light it can have is 
from Clearneſs of thoſe Proofs upon which it is re- 
ceived. To talk of any other Light in the Under- 
ſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the dark, or in tbe 
power of the Prince of Darkneſs. For if ſtrength 
of perſuaſion be the Light which muſt guide us, how 
ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the Deluſions of Sa- 
Zan, and the Inſpirations of the Holy CH, 
$ 10. He therefore that will not give up binſelf | 
to Deluſion and Error, muſt bring this guide of his 
Light within to the trial. God when he makes the 
Prophet, does not unmake the Man. He leaves his 
faculties in their natural ſtate, to enable him to judge 
of his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Ori- 
ginal or no, If: he would have us aſſent to the 
Truth of any Propoſition, he either evidences that 
Truth by the uſual methods of natural Reaſon, or 
elſe makes it known to be a Truth which he would 
have us aſſent to by his Authority; and convinces us 
that it is from him, by ſome marks, which Reaſon 
cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt 
Judge and Guide in every thing. I do not mean 
8 | X | that 


„ 
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that we muſt conſult Reaſon, and examine whether 
a Propoſition revealed from God can. be made out by 


natural. Principles, and if it cannot, that then we may 


reject it: But conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, 


Whether it be a Revelation from God or no: And 


if. Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon * 


then declares for it, as much as for any other Truth, 
and makes it one of her Dictates. Every conceit 
that thoroughly warms our fancies muſt paſs for an 


Inſpiration, if there be nothing but the ſtrength of 


our perſuaſions whereby to judge of them: If Rea- 


ſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſomething ex- 
trinſical to the perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations and 
Deluſions, Truth and Falſehood, will have the ſame 


meaſure, and will not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. 


$ 11. Thus we ſee the holy men of God, who 
had Revelations from God, had ſomething elſe be- 
ſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in their own. 


minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God. 


They had outward. ſigns to convince them of the 
Author of thoſe Revelations, And when they were 


to convince others, they had a power given them to 5 


juſtify the truth of their commiſſion from Heaven; 
and by viſible ſigns to aſſert the divine Authority of 
the meſſage they were ſent with. Mgſes ſaw the Buſh 

burn without being conſumed, and heard a voice 

out of it. God, by another miracle of his rod turn- 
ed into a Serpent, aſſured him likewiſe of a power 
to teſtify his miſſion, by the ſame Miracle repeated be- 


fore them to whom he was ſent. This, and the 
like Inſtances to be found among the Prophets of old, 
are enough to ſhow, that they thought not an inward 


ſeeing, or en, of ere own minds, a ſufficient | 
Evidence 
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Evidence. without any other proof, that it was from 
God, though the Seripture does not every where 
mention their demanding or having ſuch proofs. 

S 12. I do not deny that God can, or doth ſome- 
times enlighten mens minds in the apprehending of 
certain Truths, or excite them to good actions by 
the immediate influence and aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Spirit, without any extraordinary ſigns accompany- 
ing it. But in ſuch caſes too we have Reaſon and 
the Scripture, unerring rules, to know whether it be 
from God or no. Where the Truth embraced is 
conſonant to the Revelation in the written Word of 
God; or the Action conformable to the Dictates of 
Right Reaſon, or Holy Writ, we run no riſk in enter- 
taining it as ſuch; becauſe, though perhaps it be not 
an immediate Revelation from God, extraordinarily o- 
perating on our minds, yet we are ſure it is warrant- 
ed by that Revelation which he has given us of 
Truth. Where Reaſon or Scripture is expreſs for 
any Opinion or Action, we may receive it as of divine 
Authority: But it is not the ſtrength of our own - 
perſuaſions which can by itſelf give it that ſtamp. 
The bent of our own minds may favour it as much 
as we pleaſe ; that may ſhow it to be a fondling of 
our own, but will by no means prove it to be an 
Offspring of Heaven, and of divine Original, 
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COOSSSSTISSSISSSSSH$006 04464 . Ne” 


ah H A P. . 
N Of wrong Aſent or Errour. 
8 1, 


"RRrOUR is 2 Miſtake of -our Judgment, giving 22 
ent to that which is not true. The reaſons. 
whereof- may be reduced to theſe four Firſt, Want” 
of Profs. Secondly, Want of Ability to uſe them. | 
_ Thirdly, Want of Will to uſe them. Fourthly, IWrong 
Meaſures of Probability, = . 
982. Firſt, Want of Proofs ; by which I do not 
mean. only the want of thoſe Proofs which are not to 
be had, but alſo of thoſe Proofs which are in being, 
or might be procured. The greateſt part of man- 
kind want the conveniences and opportunities of ma- 
king Experiments and Obſervations. themſelves, or of 
collecting the Teſtimonies of others, being enſlaved 
to the neceſſity of their mean Condition, whole lives. 
are worn out only in the Proviſions for living. 
Theſe men are, by the Conſtitution of human Affairs, 
unavoidably given over to invincible Ignorance of 
thoſe Proofs, on which others build, and which are 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions. For having 
much to do to get the means of living, they are not 
in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and la- 


borious Enquiries. 
8 3. It is true, that Cod has furniſhed men with. 


faculties ſufficient to direct them in the way they 
ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ them 


that 9085 when. their ordinary vocations allow them 
| ledure... 


% 
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leiſure. No man is fo wholly taken up with the at- 

tendance on the means of living, as to have no ſpare 
iime at all to think on his Sow, and inform himſelf 


in matters of Religion, were men as intent on this, 
as they are on things of lower concernment. There 
are none ſo enſlaved to the neceſſity of life, who 
might not find many vacancies, that might be huſband- 
ed to this advantage of their Knowledge. 


Heſides thoſe already mentioned, there are o- 


© thers, whoſe largeneſs of fortune would plentifully 
* enough ſupply books and other requiſites for diſco 
© vering of Truth, but they are coped in cloſe by 
the laws of their countries, and the ſtrict guards of 
* thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, 


s knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. 


This. is generally the caſe of all thoſe who live in 
© places where care is taken to propagate Truth withe 
out Knowledge; and more are forced, at a venture, 
to be of the religion of their country, and muſt 
© therefore ſwallow down opinions, as filly people do 
* empirick's pills, without knowing what they are 
* made of, or how they will work.” 

$ 4. Secondly, Want of Ability to uſe them. There 
be many who cannot carry a Train of Conſequences 
in their heads, nor weigh exactly the preponderancy 
of .contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies, Theſe cannot 


_ diſcern that ſide on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lje; 
nor follow that which in itſelf is the moſt prodable O- 
pinion. . It is certain, that there is a wide difference 


in mens Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſon- 
ings, to a very great Latitude, ſo that one may, 
without doing injury to mankind, affirm, that there 
is a greater diſtance between ſome men and others, 

„„ in 
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in this reſpect, than between ſome men and ſome 
beaſts : But how this comes about is a Speculation;. 


though of great Confequence, yet not 1 e % 


our preſent Purpoſe. 8 

$ 5. Thirdly, For Want of ill io uſe them 
Some, thongh they have opportunities and Jeiſure e- 
nough,. and want neither parts nor learning, nor o- 
ther helps, are yet never the better for them, an 
never come to the Knowledge of ſeveral Truths that 
lie within their reach; either upon the account of 


their hot purſuit of Pleaſure, conſtant drudgery in 


Buſineſs, Lazineſs and Oſcitancy in general, or a 
particular averſion for Books and Study: And ſome 
out of fear that an impartial Inquiry would not fa- 
vour thoſe Opinions, which beſt ſuit their Prejudices,, 
Lives, Deſigns, Intereſts, &c. as many men forbear 
to caſt: up their Accounts, who have reaſon: to fear: 
that their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. : 

How men; whoſe plentiful fortunes: allow them lei- . 


ſure to improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy 


themſelves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: But 

methinks they have a low Opinion of their Souls, 
who lay out all their Incomes in Proviſions for the 
Body, and employ nene of it to procure the Means 

and Helps of Knowledge, I will not here mention 
how. unreaſonable this is for men that ever think of a- 
future State, and their Concernment in it, which no 
rational man can avoid to ds ſometimes: Nor ſhalt 
I take notice what a ſhame- it is to the greateſt Con- 
temners of Knowledge, to be found ignorant in things 
they are concerned to know. But this, at leaſt, is 


Worth the Conſideration of thoſe who call themſelves 
Gentlemen 5 ; that however they may think Credit, Re- 


beck, 
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ſpect, and Authority, the concomitants- of their Birth 
and Fortune; yet they will find all theſe ſtill carried 
away from them by men of lower Condition, who 
furpaſs them in Knowledge. They who are blind 
will always be led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into 
the Ditch: And he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, 
the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. 

6 6. Fourthly, TAY Meaſures of n 2 
which „ 
"Flt, Propoſit tions hat 6 are not in themſelves certain 
and evident, but doubtful and falſe, taken for Princi- 
ples. Propoſitions looked on as Principles, have ſo 
great an influence upon'our Opinions, that it is uſually 
by them we judge of Truth, and what is inconſiſt- 
ent with them is ſo far from paſſing for probable with 
us, that it will not be allowed Zoffible. The Reve+ 
rence born to theſe Principles is ſo great, that the 
Teſtimony, not only of other men, but the Evidence 
of our own Senſes are often rejected, when they of- 
fer to vouch any thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed 
Rules. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found in 
men, firmly believing quite contrary Opinions, though 
many times equally abſurd, in the various Religions 
of mankind, are as evident a proof, as they are an 
unavoidable conſequence of this way of Reaſoning 
from received traditional principles: So that men will 
diſbelieve their own eyes, renounce the Evidence of 
their Senſes, and give their own Experience the Lie, 
rather than admit of any thing diſagreeing with- theſe 
| Goes Tenets. 

8 7. Secondly, Received H ner The differ 
ence between theſe and the former, is, that thoſe 
who: proceed by theſe, will admit of matter of fact, 
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and agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ in aſſign- 
ing of Reaſons, and explaining the manner of Opera- 
tion, Theſe are not at that open defiance with their 
Senſes as the former: They can endure to hearken to- 
their Information a little more patiently ; but will by 
no means admit of their Reports in the Explanation 
of things; nor be prevailed on by Probabilities which 
would convince them, that things are not brought a- 
bout juſt after the ſame manner that _ have decreed 
within themſelves that they are. 
2 8. Thirdly, Predominant Paſſions or Inclinati- 
Let never ſo much Probability hang on one ſide 
Wo $9 a covetous man's Reaſoning, and money on the other, 
1 it is eaſy to foreſee which will prevail. Though men 
1 cannot always openly gainſay, or reſiſt the force of 
| 
| 


manifeſt Probalities, that make againſt them, yet yield 
they not to the Argument, Not but that it is the 
Nature of the Underſtanding, conſtantly to cloſe with 
1 the more probable ſide: But yet a man hath power 
== to ſuſpend and. reſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit 
ii a full and ſatisfactory Examination, Until that be 
done, there will be always theſe two ways left of 6 


vading the moſt apparent Probabilities, 
8 9. Firſt, That the Arguments being brought in 


1 Words, there may be Fallacy latent in them; and the 
= conſequences being perhaps many in train, may be 
1 fome of them incoherent. There are few diſcourſes 
o ſhort and clear, to which men may not, with ſatiſ⸗ 
faction enough to themſelves raiſe this doubt, and 
4 from whoſe Conviction they may not without re- 
5 proach of Diſingenuity or — ſet them- 


felves free. 
| s 10, 


8 8 | ; . | wats 
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8 10. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be e- 
vaded upon this Suggeſtion, that 7 know not yet all 


that may be ſaid on. the contrary fide: And therefore, 
though a man be beaten, it is not neceſſary he ſhould 


yield, not knowing what Forces there are in reſerve: 


behind. This is a refuge againſt conviction, ſo o- 
6 "_ and fo. wide, that it is hard to determine, when 

a man is quite out of the verge- of it. But yet 
there is ſome end of it; and a man having careful- 
ly enquired into all the grounds of probability, may 
in moſt caſes. come to acknowledge, upon the whole 
© matter, on which fide the probability reſts: Where- 
in the proofs are ſo cogent and clear, as to make 
the fact atteſted highly probable ; neither is there 
ſufficient ground to ſuſpect, that there is either fal- 
lacy of words, nor equally valid proofs, yet un- 


3 


diſcovered, latent on the other ſide: Nor, IH. 


3 
„ , can there be any ſuppoſition that there is as 
fair teſtimony againſt, as for the matter of fact at- 
teſted. In all ſuch caſes, I think it is not in a- 
* ny rational man's. power to. refuſe his aſſent; in o- 
© ther leſs clear caſes, I think it is in a man's power 
to /u/pend'his aſſent ; and, perhaps, content himſelf 
With the-proofs he has, if they favour the opinion 
© that ſuits with his inclination or intereſt, and ſo 
_ ©. ſtop from farther ſearch. But that a man ſhould: 
afford his aſſent to that ſide, on which the leſs pro- 
“ bability appears to Him, ſeems to me utterly im- 
* practicable, and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the 


« ſame thing probable and Wa ener at the ſame 


© time.” 


$& 11. Fourthly, Authority, or the den up of, 


Aent to. the common. received Opinions, either of our 


Friends: 
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Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. How 
many men have no other ground for their Tenets, 
than the ſuppoſed Honeſty or Learning, or Number 
of thoſe of the ſame Profeſſion ? as if honeſt or 
bookiſh men could not err; or Truth were to be 
eſtabliſhed by the Vote of the Multitude, Yet this 
with moſt men ſerves the Turn, All men are liable 
to Errour, and moſt men are in many points by Paf- 
- fon or Intereſt under temptation to it. This is cer- 
' tain, that there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which a 
man may not receive upon this Ground, There is 

no Errour to be named, -which has not had its Profeſ- 
fors. And a man ſhall never want crooked Paths to 
walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right Way, 
wherever he has the Footſteps of others to follow. 

8 12. But, notwithſtanding the great Noiſe that 
is made in the World about Errours and Opinions, I 
muſt do Mankind that right as to ſay, there are not /+- 
many men in Errors. and wrong Opinions as is commons 
by ſuppoſed : Not that I think they embrace the Truth, 
but indeed, becauſe, concerning thoſe Doctrines they 
keep ſuch a Stir about, they have no Thought, no O. 
pinion at all. For if any one ſhould a little catechiſe 
the greateſt part of the Partiſans of moſt of the Sects 
in the World, he would not find concerning thoſe 

Matters, they are ſo zealous for, that they have any 
Opinions of their own : Much leſs would he have 
| Reaſon to think, that they took them upon the Exa- 
mination of Arguments, and Appearance of Proba- 
bility. © They are reſolved to ſtick to a Party, that 
Education or Intereſt has engaged them in; and 
there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhow 


their Courage and Warmth, as their Leaders direct, 
| withous | 
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without ever examining, or ſo much as n the 
8 Cauſe they contend for. 


OHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSISSSSISIRSS SSIS 
EC H A . 8 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


2 > J 1. a 
* that can fall within the compals of Human 
| Underſtanding, being either, 1/7, The Nature 
of Things, their Relations, and their Manner of O- 
peration; or, 2dly, That which Man himſelf ought 
to do as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the at- 
tainment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs or, 3dly, 
The Ways and Means whereby the Knowledge of 
both of theſe are attained and communicated: I think 
Science may be properly divided into theſe three Sorts. 
$ 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, their Con- 
ſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whether mate- 
rial or immaterial : This, in a little- more enlarged 
ſenſe of the Word, I call $vc:y, or Natural Philo- 
ſophy. The End of this is bare ſpeculative Truth, and 
whatſoever can afford the mind of man any ſuch, falls 
under this Branch: Whether it be God himſelf, An- 
gels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their. een as 
Number, Figure, &. 
$ 3. Secondly, 1 the Skill of right. applying 
our own Powers and Actions for the attainment of 
of things good and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable 
under this head is Ethicks, which is the ſeeking 
out - thoſe Rules and Meaſures of human Actions, 


which lead to Happineſs, and the Means to practiſe 
: them. 5 


m, = 
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them. The end of this is not bare Speculation ; but 
Right, and a Conduct ſuitable thereto. | 
8 4. Thirdly, Snpedloi, or the Doctrine of Signs: 
the moſt uſual being Words, it is aptly enough term- 
ed Lagick: The buſineſs whereof is to conſider the 
Nature of Signs, hich the mind makes uſe of for 
the underſtanding of things, or conveying. its Know- 
ledge to others. Things are repreſented to the mind. 
by ideas : And mens ideas are communicated to one 
another by articulate Soundt, or Words. The Con- 
ſideration then of ideas and words, as the great In- 
ſtruments of Knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of 
their Contemplation, who would take a view of hu- 
man Knowledge in the whole Extent of it. 
9 $ 5. This ſeems to me the firft and mo/t general, 
a well as natural Diviſion of the Objects of our Un- | 
derſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts a- 
bout nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things 
themſelves for the Diſcovery of Truth, or about the 
Things in his own power, which are his Action, for 
the attainment of his own Ends; or the Signs the 
mind makes uſe of, both in the one and the other, 
and the right ordering of them, for its clearer In- 
formation. All which Three, viz. Things as they 
are in themſelves Knowable : Actions, as they depend 
on us in order to Happineſs, and the right uſe of 
Signs, in order to Knowledge, being Toto Cbels dif- 
ferent, they ſeemed to me to be the three great Pro- 
vinces of the Intelleual Word; ee ſepara Ns and | 
— one from 3 
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11. Reaſon, fails us in ſeveral inſtances, — — 7, 
12. The principal act of ratiocination is the finding the a- 
44 greement of two ideas, by the intervention of a third, 229 
13. Four ſorts of arguments; Iſt, ad verecundiam, — 


14. 2dly, Ad ignarantiam, . —t — 16. 
I 15. 3dly, Ad bominem, 9 n * * 3 . ö 8 
16. Athly, Hd judic ium, 5 — — — 5 ib * 
| 15. Above, contrary, and according to resſon, — 5b. 
IM 18. Reaſon and faith not oppoſite . — 23 
a CHAP. XVIII. : 
| 2 Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtinet Provinces. "_ 
[ 
=” 0 Eafon we faith 8 conteldiffinguiſhed; » — 231 
TER 2 = No new ſimple a — by traditional 
| 1 — 2 — 232 
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; 3. The ſame truths may be ee by n which 
| | are diſcoverable to us by reaſon, but not with the ſame 


certainty, = — 232 | 
4. Revelation cannot be admitted againſt the clear evidence | td 
of reaſon, —— eee ee 2133 Wo 
a 5 dly, Things above reaſon, — — — 2 
. Or, not contrary to reaſon ir revealed, are matter of faith; 


only an evident revelation ought to determine our aſſent, i: 
ee.yen againk probability, — — 238 


* ®, In matters where reaſon can afford knowledge, chat is to 


be hearkened to, — — — 8 
CHAP. IX. 
Of e ſw. 
SECT. | 
445 Mh Ove of truth neceſſary, — — 236 
2. ] A forwardneſs — from whence, — 2237 
3. Force of enthuſiaſm, — 8 1b. 
2 Riſe of enthuſiaſm, — — — 238 
Enthuſiaſm deſcribed, — — 16. 
| EathuGaſm miſtaken for ſeeing or : alla, — 239 
2 7. Enthuſiaſm, how to be diſcov ere, —— 35. 
5 3. Enthuſiaſm fails of evidence that the e propoſition 1a 
a from God, 0-0 BL ee IT Ea re as AY, 
5 9. Light in the mind, what, — I — 241 - 
5 10. Revelation muſt be judged by reaſon, — — i, 
12, 12. Belief no proof of revelation, 3 — 242-243 
CHAP. XX. 
/ Wrong Aſent or E rrour. 
Szer. N | 
| x, Auſes of errour, —— —— — 244 
Ss 1ſt, Want of proofs,  — „ 15. 
3. People hindered from enquiry, — — . 
4. 2dly, Want of ſkill to uſe them, — — 245 
5. zdly, Want of will to uſe them, ——— 


Athly, Wrong meaſures of probability: As, 1ſt, doubtful 
propoſitions taken for principles, | 249 
7. 2dly, Received hypotheſes, — — >, . 
8. 36ly, Predominant paſſions, — — 248 
9. The means of evading probabilities; : 16, 8 ch, 5. 
10. 2dly, Suppoſed arguments for the contrary, 
11. 4thly, Authority, — — 
12. Men not · in ſo many errours as is imagined, 


/ CHAP, XXT.-: 

ie Diviſion of the Sciencer. 
SRC. 
a Hree ſorts, 
. iſt, Ovoixy, — — 

3. 2dly, II eaxlixh, — 

4. 3dly, x coy ly — 
5. This i is the n of of Deg object of þ 
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